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THE PATER NOSTER 
AS AN ESCHATOLOGICAL PRAYER 


RAYMOND E. BROWN, SS. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 


N RECENT years there has been a great deal written on the Pater 
Noster (henceforth PN).! Much of this literature has stressed the 
eschatological interpretation of the prayer as its more original meaning 
in the early Church. We wish to present here the case that can be made 
for such an interpretation. 

At the outset we should make clear that by “eschatological” we 
refer to the period of the last days, involving the return of Christ, the 
destruction of the forces of evil, and the definite establishment of 
God’s rule. We are defining the limits of our use of the word because in 
a broader sense the whole Christian period can be called eschatological, 
since God’s kingdom has already been partially established in this 
world through Jesus, who by His death and resurrection has won a 
victory over Satan. In this broader sense, the PN could be interpreted 
of the everyday aspirations and needs of the Christian and still be 
called eschatological.2 What we hope to show, however, is that the 
petitions of the PN do not refer to daily circumstances but to the final 
times. 

Also, our interest is confined to the meaning that the PN had for 
the early Church (as witnessed, in particular, in Mt) after the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. What shades of meaning the prayer had when Jesus first 
spoke it before His death,? or what the disciples understood at that 
time, lies beyond the scope of our investigation. 

1 The most valuable work is that of Ernst Lohmeyer, Das Vater-unser (2d ed.; Gottingen, 
1947). For a Catholic treatment, Josef Hensler, Das Vaterunser (NT Abhandlungen 4/5; 
1914), is still the most complete, especially in textual problems, but it is dated in its inter- 
pretations. More recent works include: J. Alonso Diaz, ‘‘El problema literario del Padre 
Nuestro,” Estudios biblicos 18 (1959) 63-75; Heinrich Schiirmann, Das Gebet des Herrn 
(Freiburg, 1958); H. Van den Bussche, Le Notre Pére (Brussels, 1960); A. Hamman, La 
prigre 1: Le Nouveau Testament (Tournai, 1959) Part 3 of chap. 1; J. Jeremias, “The Lord’s 
Prayer in Modern Research,” Expository Times 71 (1960) 141-46. 

* Thus there is no distortion, but merely a broadening of scope, if, in the Christian use 
of the PN, the petitions which originally referred to the coming of the last days were soon 
adapted to daily life. 

*Van den Bussche, op. cit., has done some investigation along this line. For instance, 
the petition “May your name be sanctified,” uttered during the lifetime of Jesus, may 
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There are certain introductory problems to be treated briefly before 
we can discuss the petitions themselves. We may begin with the ques- 
tion of the different forms of the PN. Of the two forms of the prayer 
found in the Gospels, Lk’s is considerably shorter than Mt’s. The form 
found in the Didache* is longer than Mt’s by a doxology at the end. 
Recent scholars have come surprisingly close to agreement on the 
origin of the different forms. It is generally held that the short Lucan 
form most closely represents in the number of its petitions the form of 
the prayer as historically spoken by Jesus.° The principle behind this 
solution is that it would be very difficult to conceive that the Lucan 
tradition would have dared to excise petitions from a longer form, for 
the prayer, being Jesus’ own, took on a sacred character which would 
have discouraged such omissions. It is much more likely that the 
Matthean tradition represents a prayer to whose original petitions 
have been joined other sayings of Jesus.® This is a well-attested phe- 
nomenon in Mt, for Mt’s eight Beatitudes (as compared to Lk’s four) 
and Mt’s long Sermon on the Mount (as compared to Lk’s shorter 
Sermon on the Plain) represent conflations of material. 

However, we now recognize that the case of the PN was probably 





have referred to the glorification to be achieved in His death and resurrection (see Jn 
12:28). The viewpoint would naturally by changed after these events.—This confining 
of our interest to the early Church’s understanding of the PN applies also, of course, to 
the question of eschatology. We shall cite texts that the early Church applied to the final 
coming of Christ, without mecessarily implying that Jesus Himself was referring to His 
final coming when He uttered those statements. John A. T. Robinson, A. Feuillet, and 
others maintain that many of Jesus’ statements about His return referred originally to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, but in the early Church they came to be applied to the final 
Parousia. 

‘Because of its antiquity, the Didache must be considered an important witness to 
first-century Christian usage. J. P. Audet has given us the most recent and comprehensive 
work on the Didache (La Didaché: Instructions des apéires; Paris, 1958), and he would 
date it (p. 199) somewhere between 50-70 A.D., as a contemporary of the earlier Gospels. 
This may be too early, but a date much later than the beginning of the second century 
seems unlikely. 

5 Any theory that the PN was spoken by Jesus twice, once as in Lk, and once as in 
Mt, is not worthy of serious consideration (even though it was held by Origen). Besides 
exemplifying an impossible solution to the relation between the Synoptic Gospels, it would 
imply that the disciples forgot what Jesus told them and had to learn the prayer over 
again. 

* Actually, as we shall see, the Matthean petitions not found in Lk (3 and the second 
part of 6) have parallels elsewhere in the Gospels. 
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not a simple question of literary editing. We are dealing with a prayer 
that was recited frequently by the early Christians’ and thus became a 
part of the Christian liturgy. Therefore, what Mt may well be giving 
us is the Greek form of the PN recited in the churches of Syria (it is 
with this area that the first Gospel is usually associated). Here the 
Aramaic tongue of Jesus was the spoken language, and it is of impor- 
tance that Mt’s PN can be rendered back into good Aramaic poetry.* 
Thus, the addition of other petitions of Jesus to an originally shorter 
PN may have been the work of the liturgy. 

On the other hand, while Lk’s tradition preserves the shorter and 
more original outline,*® the Gentile churches whose tradition Lk repre- 
sents have also had their influence. The wording of the Lucan petitions 
has been adapted to their use, understanding, and outlook, and con- 
sequently is further away from the original Aramaic words of Jesus 
than is Mt’s wording. And so, while modern scholarship favors the 
Lucan number of petitions as more original, it generally favors the 
Matthean wording of the petitions. The theory of liturgical influence 
would also explain the addition of the doxology in the Didache. No one 
doubts that this work contains liturgical instructions and descriptions; 
and if Audet is correct in locating its origins at Antioch,’ it is another 
example of the Syrian liturgy, whence its closeness to Mt. Now Jewish 
prayer formulae generally end in a doxology, and this Jewish usage 
would have had its influence on the large number of Jewish Christians 
in the Syrian churches. Consequently, the PN of the Didache may 
represent a liturgical adaptation to a familiar prayer pattern. 

The liturgical use of the PN has, in fact, colored its whole history." 

7 Did 8, 3 instructs the Christians to say the PN three times a day. 

§ As given in Lohmeyer, of. cit., p. 15, and Jeremias, art. cit., p. 143. For Lohmeyer, 
there is a title and five two-line units in the Aramaic. 

® Lk’s form can also be rendered in Aramaic (if we make allowance for Lk’s Grecisms), 
but with a different poetic pattern consisting of a title and seven one-line units; cf. Lob- 
meyer, op. cit., p. 16. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 208-9. The introduction to the PN in Did 8,2 tells the Christians to 
pray as the Lord has asked “in His Gospel”; thus the Didache may represent the same 
general church as Mt’s Gospel. 

1 We draw heavily here on T. W. Manson, “The Lord’s Prayer,” Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library 38 (1956) 99-113, 436-48, who gives a history of the liturgical usage of 
the PN. He suggests that the rarity of references to it in the early writers may be explained 
by the feeling that it was a Christian prayer not to be shared indiscriminately. In the 
Roman Mass we still approach it warily: “Praeceptis salutaribus moniti et divina it- 
stitutione formati, audemus dicere.” 
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It is found in that part of the Didache directed to those who are already 
church members, coming after the baptismal ceremony of chap. 7 
and before the Eucharistic ceremony of chap. 9. In Africa it was taught 
to baptismal candidates eight days after the Creed; and Tertullian, 
who gives us our earliest commentary on the PN,” may in part be 
giving us a baptismal explanation. Cyril of Jerusalem" approached the 
prayer as part of a commentary on the Eucharistic liturgy for those 
who had been baptized. This liturgical usage is important, not only in 
explaining the evolution of different ancient forms of the prayer, but 
also in understanding forms in use today. As we discuss the petitions, 
we shall see that the standard English form of the PN scarcely renders 
justice to the Greek of Mt. These observations may tend to produce in 
the reader the type of reaction so common in regard to the modern 
advances in Scripture studies: ‘Don’t tell us they want to change the 
Our Father now!” But the reader should remember that not one of the 
traditional versions of the PN in English,"* French,!* German,’ or for 
that matter in Latin,” is a real translation from a critical Greek text. 
These versions are liturgically hallowed prayer forms, and the liturgies 
have exercised a certain freedom in relation to the Gospel text.'* In 
suggesting a more accurate translation of the Greek text, then, we have 
no intention of suggesting a change in the prayer formula. 

In regard to the freedom exercised in treating the PN, we might now 
turn to the context of the prayer in Lk and Mt, for this context bears 
on the question of prayer formula. Lk (11:2-4) situates the PN in the 
journey to Jerusalem,'* shortly after the Mary—Martha story. Jesus 
told Martha, “One thing is needful.” Perhaps in the Lucan schema the 
PN is to be the example of the “one thing,” namely, prayer. The dis- 


De oratione (PL 1, 1149 ff.). 

8 Catechesis 23 (= Mystagogica 5), “De sacra liturgia et communione” (PG 23, 1117 ff.). 

“ The standard English form employs the concluding doxology; cf. n. 134 below. 

6 Cf. n. 120 below. 

6 Cf. n. 55 below. 

1’ Our Latin formula does not entirely agree with the Vulgate of Mt, for we use quoti- 
dianum instead of the Vulgate supersubstantialem; cf. the discussion of epiousios under 
Petition 4. 

* For other examples see nn. 64 and 70 below. 

This Perean section of Lk is a collection of miscellaneous material; and Lk 11:1-13 
gathers together several separate sayings pertaining to prayer and petition. There is a 
ninth-century tradition that identifies the site where the PN was said with the Garden of 
Olives. For the probable reason see Petition 3. 
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ciples ask Jesus: “Lord, teach us to pray, as John taught his disciples.” 
Jesus says, ‘““When you pray, say. . . .” Is He giving them a fixed prayer 
formula such as the Jews had??° The very fact that there appear two 
variant forms of the PN in the Gospels suggests that He was not. All 
that Jesus may have intended was that the PN, with its brevity and 
complete dependence on God, serve as a model for the spirit of 
Christian prayer. Of course, the Christian liturgies soon turned it into 
a formula. 

Mt (6:9-13) places the PN in that great collection of material which 
constitutes the Sermon on the Mount. The original outline of the sec- 
tion can be traced through the sayings on alms, on prayer, and on 
fasting in 6:2, 5, 16, all three attacking hypocrisy. The saying on 
prayer (6:5-6) served as a magnet to attract other sayings on prayer, 
including the criticism of Gentile prayer (6:7-8) and the PN, thus 
giving us a small collection of Jesus’ thoughts on prayer. The im- 
mediate introduction to the PN is “Pray then like this. ..,”’ which 
again is not to be interpreted as referring to a fixed formula. 

What is interesting is the fact that the disciples felt the need of 
asking Jesus how to pray, or that Jesus gave them a model of prayer.” 
This indicates a realization that the traditional Jewish prayer formulae 
were no longer adequate for the followers of Jesus. From the time of 
His introduction by John the Baptist, Jesus had stood for a certain 
newness in religion. When His observances were compared to those of 
the Pharisees, He had said that one should not put new wine into old 
wineskins (Mk 2:22). In the very Sermon on the Mount which frames 
the PN, He had shown His freedom with regard to the Torah by re- 
peating over and over, “You have heard it said, but I say. . .” Now, if 
Jesus presented Himself as the representative (and, indeed, the in- 

2 In treating the PN we shall have occasion to refer to these Jewish prayers. Hamman, 
op. cit., pp. 98-99, has a convenient table of them, and our citations may be found there 
unless otherwise indicated. Two of these prayers deserve special mention: (1) The Qaddish; 
Jewish tradition connects this doxology with Johanan ben Zakkai and Agqiba; this would 
mean that its primitive form was in use in first-century Judaism. (2) The Shemoneh ‘Esreh 
or eighteen benedictions; this obtained its final form after the destruction of the Temple 
in 70 A.D., but had its origins earlier. 

21 In both Mt and Lk the PN is directed, not to the crowd, but to the intimate followers 
of Christ, a group that the Matthean setting characterizes as the salt of the earth and the 


light of the world (5: 13-14), a group separated from the scribes and Pharisees (5:20) and 
from the Gentiles (5:47). 
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carnation) of a new way of approaching God, it was only logical that 
He would have a new way to pray to God. Thus, while many of the 
phrases of the PN may be found in contemporary Jewish prayers,” 
there is a new spirit that invests the “Lord’s Prayer.’’ The Jewish 
prayer formulae, depending heavily on the O7, were for the community 
of Israel, which regarded God’s manifestation of Himself to 
their fathers as the definitive way of approaching God. The PN is a 
prayer for the Christian community,” for those who believe that Jesus 
is the way to God and that the new and final dispensation has come. 

This concept of the PN as a prayer of the Christian community is 
essential to our interpretation. Even after Jesus left His followers and 
returned to His Father, His image remained, not only as a model, but 
as the object of all hope. He had spoken frequently of His return and of 
its suddenness, and that return occupied the imagination of the Chris- 
tian communities, as 1 and 2 Th and 1 Pt attest. On their lips, we be- 
lieve, the prayer given them by Jesus was an expression of their yearn- 
ing for His return and for the ultimate fulfilment of the things He 
had promised.* Let us now turn to this prayer as it was repeated in 
the early Christian community whose traditions find their voice in 
Mt. For our study we shall divide the PN into a title and six peti- 
tions (two sets of three each).?5 


“In general, however, the petitions of the PN are shorter than those of the more 
wordy Jewish prayers, and its title is simpler (“Father”). 

* That it is a community prayer is obvious from the first person plural which appears 
throughout. When an individual prays it, he prays it in the name of the community. And 
it is a Christian prayer; for, despite the vague modern use of “the fatherhood of God,” it 
is the NT outlook that only those have God as a Father who recognize Jesus as His Son. 
Therefore, the PN must be interpreted more through parallel ideas found in the Gospels 
than through the OT or through Jewish writings. Tertullian is right when he calls it 
“breviarium totius evangelii.”’ 

* As Lohmeyer (oP. cit., p. 11) phrases it, the PN serves as “the basic prayer for the 
eschatological community of disciples, not a prayer. . . for the necessities of everyday life, 
but for the needs of a disciple’s life in the eschatological period.” And, as he adds, the 
present period when the community of disciples is hidden and inconspicuous will soon 
pass and the eschatological light of the last times will dawn. In Mt’s setting of the PN, 
we hear (6:6) that we should pray in secret, and then will come the Father’s reward. The 
PN is the prayer for that reward. 

% The traditional (e.g., Luther) division into seven petitions is not satisfactory, for the 
two parts of 6 belong together. For the reconstructed divisions of the original Aramaic, 
see nn. 7 and 8 above. 
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TITLE 


Mt: Our Father who are in heaven (pl.) 
Lk: Father 
Did: Our Father who are in heaven (sing.) 


Jesus’ use of abba (the Aramaic word for “father’”**), without modi- 
fier, in addressing God is distinctive.” It was so distinctive that it was 
remembered in the early Church, so that Paul could write to the Gala- 
tians and to the Romans and cite the Aramaic term to these Greek- 
speaking communities.** The use of “Father” for God was, of course, 
known both to pagan (‘Father Zeus”) and Jew. However, the con- 
temporary Jewish prayers tend to use the Hebrew term ad and to ac- 
company it by a possessive such as “‘our’”’—thus, “Our Father,” abind® 
They do not use the Aramaic abba without qualification. 

From this we may suspect that in “Our Father’’** Mt is giving us an 
adaptation of the more original Lucan “Father” to the standard Jewish 
prayer formula." Besides the employment of the Aramaic term, there 


3% Jeremias, art. cit., p. 144, claims a diminutive and caritative force for abba, almost 
equivalent to “daddy.” Nevertheless, abba is the normal word for “father,” and the 
philological efforts to explain it as a diminutive are not convincing. 

27 E.g., Mk 14:36: “Abba, Father, all things are possible for you” (the parallel in Mt 
26:39 reads “My Father”); Mt 11:25-26 (= Lk 10:21): “I thank you, Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth.” Also, “Father” is found in Lk 23:34 and 46, and passim in Jn. 

% Gal 4:6: “God has sent the Spirit of His Son into our hearts crying, ‘Abba! Father!’” 
Also, Rom 8:15. 

% Shemoneh ‘Esreh 6: “Forgive us, our Father, for we have sinned.” Seder Elij 7 (33): 
“Our Father, who are in heaven.”” When the Aramaic is used, it is also in the form “Our 
Father,” abéinan. 

% The term “our Father” is not too frequent in the rest of the N7, except for the 
opening addresses of the Pauline Epistles, e.g., 1 Cor 1:3. 

" This is not certain, however, for there are several other factors to be considered: 
(1) While Mk does not record the PN, Mk 11:25 is reminiscent of it: “And whenever you 
stand praying, forgive . . . so that your Father who is in heaven may also forgive you your 
trespasses.”’ This verse in Mk is closer to Mt’s form of the PN than to Lk’s. (2) The Lucan 
form of the title, besides having no “‘our,”’ has no “who are in heaven.” Yet a few verses 
later, Lk 11:13 seems to recall the latter phrase: “... how much more will the heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to those who ask Him.” By a type of inclusion, this verse 
might be considered an indication that the word “heavenly” was originally in the title of 
the PN. (3) In Jewish Aramaic abba means both “father” and “my father.”” Lohmeyer, 
op. cit., p. 20, cites a case where it seems to stand for “our father.”” Thus, a case might 
be made for the idea that Lk and Mt are giving us variant translations of the same Aramaic 
substratum; however, this is quite unlikely, and Lohmeyer himself rejects the suggestion. 
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was something distinctive about the very connotation of Jesus’ use 
of “Father.” In the OT, God was thought of as the Father of the people 
Israel, and Israel (as long as it remained faithful) as God’s child.* In 
the WT, God’s Fatherhood is not put on the basis of a national cove- 
nant, but on the basis of union with Jesus, who is God’s Son in a special 
way.” He alone can call God “my Father” in the proper sense; those 
who unite themselves to Him share His power to do so through God’s 
gift. 

This NT concept of God’s Fatherhood and Christian sonship gives 
an eschatological tone to the title of the PN;* for if we examine the 
Synoptic Gospels carefully, we find the becoming sons of God is some- 
thing that happens in the last days and in the heavenly kingdom.** Lk 
20:36 says that there will be no marriage in the next age because those 
who are worthy to attain that age “cannot die any more, since they 
are equal to angels and are sons of God.’”’ Again, Lk 6:35 promises a 
heavenly reward to those who love their enemies: “Your reward will 


®Nm 11:12; Dt 32:6; Is 63:16. At times this sonship is especially centered on the 
king, but as the representative of the people (Ps 2:7). Ps 89(88):26 promises an intensi- 
fication of this Davidic sonship in the final days of Israel’s history. In the last books of 
the Bible and in the intertestamental literature, the concept of divine sonship becomes 
more eschatological and is on the verge of breaking its national barriers: e.g., Wis 5:5; 
Ps Sol 17:30; Jub 1:23-25. 

® This is implicit in the whole NT view of the redemption. Explicitly, we may quote 
1 Jn 5:1: “Everyone who believes that Jesus is the Christ is a child of God’’; and Gal 3:26: 
“For in Christ Jesus you are all sons of God through faith.” 

“Tt has been objected that the title “our Father” should not be considered reciprocal, 
and that, therefore, in studying it we should not consider texts dealing with divine sonship, 
but only those dealing with God’s Fatherhood. Such a division, however, is foreign to NT 
mentality; e.g., Rom 8:14-15 clearly connects sonship and Fatherhood. 

* Here there is a certain divergence in NT thought; for, on the other hand, Paul and 
John treat sonship as a gift already conferred (in Paul’s thought, by adoption [Gal 4:5]; 
in John’s thought, by divine begetting [Jn 1:12-13; 3:5; 1 Jn 3:9; also 1 Pt 1:23]). This 
is an aspect of “realized eschatology.” We believe that both views of divine sonship stem 
from the mind of Christ. The Synoptic view (which dominates our interpretation of the 
PN, since that prayer is found in the Synoptic Gospels) would represent an emphasis 
more popular when the hope of the Second Coming was more vivid and imminent; the 
other view is more sophisticated and would be better appreciated when the concept of 
the Second Coming began to play a less dominating role. Both views are true: we are 
God’s sons now through sanctifying grace; but this sonship will be perfected in ultimate 
union with God. And both Paul and John recognized this: cf. Rom 8:23: “We ourselves 
who have the first fruits of the Spirit groan inwardly as we wait for adoption as sons, the 
redemption of our bodies”; 1 Jn 3:2: “We are God’s children now; it does not yet appear 
what we shall be; but we know that when He appears, we shall be like Him.” 
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be great, and you will be sons of the Most High.” The Beati- 
tudes promise heavenly rewards** to various groups among the fol- 
lowers of Jesus; the peacemakers are blessed, “for they shall be called 
sons of God” (Mt 5:9). In the explanation of the parable of the weeds 
in the field (Mt 13:37-43), we find that at the close of the age, when 
the angels are sent forth, there is a separation between the sons who 
enter the kingdom of their Father (vv. 38, 43) and the sons of the Evil 
One. 

And so, if in the PN the Christians can address God as “Father,” it 
is because they are anticipating their state of perfection, which will 
come at the close of this age. They are anticipating the coming of 
God’s eschatological kingdom, which is already incipient in the preach- 
ing of Jesus.” It is no accident that in the Beatitudes mentioned above, 
the parallel to the promise that the peacemakers shall be called the 
sons of God is the promise that the poor in spirit shall inherit the king- 
dom of God. And so, the community that says the Our Father is not the 
Jewish nation but the poor, the sick, and the needy who accept Jesus’ 
preaching of the kingdom, a kingdom prepared by the Father through 
Jesus (Lk 22:29-30). 

In Mt’s title there is a second qualification of “Father,”’ i.e., “who 
are in heaven.’’** Here again Mt is close to Jewish prayer formulae 
which use “heavenly”*® as an honorific qualitative to give God His 

36 It may be objected that these rewards belong to the afterlife, but not to the end of 
the world. However, it should be remembered that in Jesus’ preaching there is virtually 
no emphasis on the next life as distinct from the final coming of God’s kingdom; He con- 
stantly pictures judgment, not in terms of a particular judgment, but in terms of a general 
judgment. That an equation between heavenly reward and the Second Coming persisted 
in the early Church is seen in 1 Th 4:13, where the Thessalonians are troubled because 
Christians are dying and yet Christ has not come back—what happens to them? The 
notion of a particular judgment and heavenly reward immediately after death is a solution 
to this problem. 

37 Johannine realized eschatology carries the relation between Jesus’ ministry and the 
coming of the kingdom almost to the point of identity. Jn has no parables of the kingdom, 
only parables of Jesus (the living bread, the vine, the shepherd, the seed in the ground). 
In a way, for Jn, Jesus represents the kingdom or dominion of God; and so reaction to 
Jesus constitutes judgment (Jn 3:19-21; 5:24), just as, for the Synoptic Gospels, judgment 
is connected with the ultimate coming of God’s kingdom. 

% Mt uses the plural ouranois, which is closer to Semitic usage, for in Hebrew the word 
for “heaven” is plural. Didache’s ourand is less original. 

%® This adjective and the phrase “in heaven” are simply variant translations. Semitic 
is deficient in adjectives, and there is no Aramaic adjective for “heavenly”; a phrase must 
be employed. 
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proper place and to distinguish Him from “our father Abraham.” 
Lohmeyer,* however, suggests that in Mt this is no mere formalism, 
but rather a sign of the eschatological times when God’s presence is 
no longer localized in a place like Sinai, Sion, or Gerizim. As Jesus said 
to the Samaritan woman (Jn 4:21), “The hour is coming when you will 
worship the Father neither on this mountain [Gerizim] nor in Jerusa- 
lem,” 

Having now seen that the title of the PN already places us in the 
anticipation of the last days, let us turn to the first group of three 
petitions. 

FIRST PETITION 
Mt, Lk, Did: May your name be sanctified 


As a preface, we should notice that grammar itself unites these first 
three petitions. The verb that stands at the head of each is in the third 
person aorist imperative (passive in 1 and 3). The interpretation of this 
Greek form involves two important notes. First, the aorist in Greek is 
not normally used for a continuing process (e.g., a day-by-day sancti- 
fication). It has a once-and-for-all aspect, an Einmaligkeit, as the Ger- 
mans call it. Secondly, this peculiar passive form in NT Greek does 
not necessarily convey a passive meaning, for it is frequently used as a 
surrogate for the divine name.“ We remember that out of a sense of 
reverence the Jews avoided the divine name, so that in the NT, instead 
of “May God do something to somebody,” we often find ““May some- 
thing be done to somebody.” This seems to be especially common in 
sayings dealing with divine eschatological activity.” 

Coming now to the first petition, we find that it is not a new con- 
cept; for the Qaddish resembles it very closely: “May His great name 
be magnified [and sanctified] in the world.” But when we try to un- 


“ Cf. op. cit., pp. 39-40. We are somewhat doubtful whether this should be pressed. 

“A more frequent surrogate in Aramaic is to use the third person pl. for the divine 
name, but there are few examples of this in the NT. Lk 6:38 has an example of both 
surrogates: “‘Give, and it will be given [passive] to you; they will put [third pl.] into your 
lap a good measure.” Another example of the third pl. may be Lk 16:9. 

® Schiirmann, op. cit., p. 122, n. 88, points this out, but without examples. We find this 
usage in the parables in the general statements on divine rewards and punishments (at 
judgment), e.g., Mt 25:29 (= Lk 19:26): “To everyone who has, more will be given; 
... from him who has not, even what he has will be taken away.” Also, Lk 10:20; 12:48b; 
18:14b; Mt 22:14. 
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cover the exact meaning of this petition of the PN, we are faced with 
a problem: Is the primary agent in the sanctification man or God? 
Many writers, including St. Augustine and Luther, have understood 
it as a prayer that men would come to bless God’s name. Yet the 
fact that this petition is a prayer addressed to God suggests that it 
concerns divine action, a request for God to make manifest the 
sanctity of His own name. A study of the OT background and the NT 
parallels makes the latter interpretation, we believe, virtually cer- 
tain.“ 

As is well known, the name in Hebrew thought is virtually equivalent 
to the thing itself. The divine name, then, reflects what God is (with the 
special aspect of intelligibility to man).“* When we turn to sanctity, 
the other term in our petition, we find that only God is holy in Himself. 
For the Hebrew mind, all other things are holy only because they have 
been set aside for worshiping God (e.g., the cultic holiness of 
the Temple) or because they are connected to God’s holiness in a spe- 
cial way. Thus, Israel is holy because God has chosen Israel as His 
people; or, as Lv 11:45 puts it, “You are holy because I am holy.” 
God has engaged His sanctity in the protection of Israel and is thus the 
Holy One of Israel (Ps 89:18 and Is passim). By manifesting His 
power through action in Israel’s history,“* God may be said to sanctify 
His name or vindicate His holiness. Now at times Israel proved itself 
unworthy and profaned God’s name. In face of this, God promised 
through the prophets that He would renew Israel, giving it a new 
spirit, and would thus “vindicate the holiness of His great name” 
(Ez 36:22-27). Thus, there is good background in the OT for seeing 
the sanctifying of God’s name as a divine action. 

In the NT, God manifests His holiness and sanctifies His name in 


“ There is backing for this notion in the Bible, of course. The second commandment 
concerns keeping holy God’s name. Also, Is 29:23; Mt 23:39. 

“Tt is held by Lohmeyer, Van den Bussche, Schiirmann, Hamman, Jeremias, etc. 

4 If we interpret the basic divine name “Yahweh” as “He who causes to be,”’ this name 
is related to the creation of the universe and man. 

¢ The initial sanctification of the divine name is in creation; providence, especially in 
sacred history, is its continuation; and the end of the world will be its culmination. All of 
these have as a counterpart that acknowledgment of sanctity which is God’s glory. As 
Lohmeyer, op. cit., p. 48, phrases it, God’s glory is His revealed holiness; His holiness is 
His hidden glory. 

47 Ex 33:19; Ez 20:41; 39:27. 
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Jesus, who is the Holy One of God (Mk 1:24; Jn 6:69)** who comes in 
the name of the Lord (Mk 11:9). He was sanctified and sent into the 
world (Jn 10:36), and He makes God’s name known (Jn 17:26).** The 
most revealing text in this regard is found at the end of Jesus’ public 
ministry (Jn 12:28). Feeling that His hour is at hand—the culminating 
hour of return to the Father in passion, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion—Jesus cries out, “Father, glorify your name.” (This verse is the 
closest parallel in the Gospels to our petition,*® and we see that it con- 
cerns God’s glorifying His own name.) The answer comes back from the 
Father: “I have glorified it and will glorify it again.”” We should notice 
the past and future tenses. The past (aorist) tense seems to cover the 
glorification of the divine name through Jesus’ earthly work; the future 
seems to cover the glorification that will be effected in Jesus’ return to 
the Father and the sending of the Spirit (see Jn 16:14).* Thus, the 
ultimate sanctification of the divine name is still to come: the glorifica- 
tion accomplished by the Spirit will include the guidance of the Church 
toward the last times and the final struggle with Satan (as the whole of 
1 Jn makes clear, especially chap. 5). 

With this background we can now understand the petition “May 
your name be sanctified.” The passive is a surrogate for the divine 
name, and the Einmaligkeit of the aorist is to be given its full force. 
It is a prayer that God accomplish the ultimate sanctification of His 
name, the complete manifestation of His holiness, the last of His 
salvific acts. As we shall see in Petitions 2 and 3, this sanctification 
consists in the final coming of God’s kingdom and the perfection of the 
plan that God has willed. Only the last days will see that vindication of 


the holiness of God’s name promised by Ezechiel to the new Israel. 


* Also, Acts 3:14; Ap 3:7; and perhaps 1 Jn 2:20. 

#« Did 10,2: ‘We give you thanks, O holy Father, for your holy name which you have 
made dwell in our hearts, and for the knowledge. .. which you haverevealed tous through 
Jesus.” 

© “Sanctify” (hagiazein) and “glorify” (doxazein) are synonyms. Cf. Lv 10:3: “I will 
show myself holy (eqgqddésh—hagiasthésomai) among those near me; and before all people 
will I be glorified (ekkabéd-doxasthésomai).”’ Also, Is 6:3: “‘Holy, holy, holy (hagios), Lord 
of Hosts; the earth is full of your glory (doxa).” 

®So Wilhelm Thising, Die Erhihung und Verherrlichung Jesu im Joh evangeli 
(Minster, 1960) pp. 193-98. 

©" Cf. Hamman, op. cit., p. 107: this is the one historic act that affects all history. 

“Tn holding that this petition refers primarily to God’s work, not man’s, we do not 
wish to exclude human co-operation. God’s manifestation of the sanctity of His name and 
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By way of addenda, we might mention that it has been suggested 
that there is an immediate connection between the title “Father” and 
this first petition, and that the particular aspect of the divine name 
involved here is that of Father.* In other words, the Christians are 
praying that God will manifest His holiness as Father and hasten the 
perfection of their sonship which is to come in His kingdom. This sug- 
gestion is very hard to prove, but it would have some interesting 
corollaries. First, it would explain why the petition concerning the 
divine name is the first petition, coming right after the title.“ 
Normally, we would have expected the petition on the coming of the 
kingdom (Petition 2) to have had priority, for the notion of the king- 
dom is of far greater importance in the Synoptic tradition than is that 
of the divine name. Second, this suggestion would cement the first 
and second petitions even closer together. We have mentioned, in 
treating the term “‘Father,” that the Fatherhood of God is closely con- 
nected to the coming of God’s eschatological kingdom. If, then, 
“Father” and all its implications constitute the divine name to be 
sanctified in the first petition, we have a very close parallel to the 
second petition, which concerns the coming of the kingdom. This 
parallelism is already foreshadowed in Za 14:9: 


And the Lord will become King over all the earth; 
on that day, Yahweh will be one, and His mame will be one. 


SECOND PETITION 
Mt, Lk, Did: May your kingdom come** 





man’s recognition of this sanctity are two sides of the coin. This Christian community 
that prays for God to sanctify His name consists of the elect who have been called through 
Jesus Christ “from ignorance to the full knowledge of the glory of His [God’s] name” 
(1 Clem. ad Cor. 59, 2). They are exhorted “to be obedient to His most holy and glorious 
name” (ibid. 58,1). Yet it should not be forgotten that the metanoia which produces such 
obedience is the work of God as well as of man. 

5 Cf. Lohmeyer, op. cit., p. 55; Manson, art. cit., pp. 437-38. But Schiirmann, of. cit., 
p. 31, denies it on the grounds that abba is not really a divine name. There is, however, & 
close association of abba and “name’’ in “Father, glorify your name” (Jn 12:28). 

 Schiirmann, of. cit., p. 36, explains the sequence between Petitions 1 and 2 thus: 
the first is wider than the second and should logically come first. 

‘5 The only valid variant is that the Didache and some MSS read eltheté in place of 
elthaté, thus correcting the Koine form with its second aorist base and first aorist ending; 
there is no difference in meaning. Codex Bezae of Lk (followed by German church use) 
reads: “May your kingdom come upon us.” This is probably dictated by a feeling that 
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This petition, too, has its echo in the Qaddish (following the petition 
on the divine name cited above): “May He establish His kingdom in 
your days.” There is little doubt here that God is the primary agent in 
causing the kingdom to come. The real problem is whether this peti- 
tion of the PN deals primarily with a question of everyday growth of 
the kingdom*®* or with the definitive reign of God at the end 
of the world.” On a purely grammatical basis, the aorist is more favor- 
able to the latter.** 

The OT does not precisely speak of the coming of God’s kingdom, 
but it does promise a universal kingship to God (Jer 10:7, 10; Mal 
1:14). Is 24:23 connects the signs of the last times, like the darkening 
of the sun and moon, with the reign of the Lord of Hosts on Mt. Sion 
and the manifesting of His glory. Dn 7:18 has the saints of the Most 
High receiving the kingdom after all the earthly kingdoms have passed 
away. Thus, already in the OT, divine kingship has eschatological 
overtones. 

In the NT, the establishment of God’s kingdom® is to a certain 
extent identical with Jesus’ coming, for His ministry opens with the 
announcement that the kingdom of God is at hand.® Yet, if Jesus 
through His word and work established God’s dominion on this earth, 
the fulness of that kingdom cannot come until Jesus return again to 
destroy the prince of this world.*' As long as Satan has power in this 
world, God’s dominion is not perfected (Lk 4:6; 1 Jn 5:19). 








dthaté is too abrupt without a complement. The same difficulty is witnessed in the Latin, 
where some of the Old Latin MSS read veniat and the Vulgate reads adveniat. 

5¢ Either in terms of increased numbers through missionary efforts or in terms of indi- 
vidual growth in grace. 

5’ Tertullian chose this eschatological view, as did many Latin Fathers under the 
influence of the translation adveniat. Chrysostom and some later interpreters, like Luther 
and Calvin, applied the petition to a twofold coming, in time and in eternity. Lohmeyer, 
op. cit., pp. 69-70, gives a good refutation of this view. 

® The Didache (10,5) gives the eschatological aspect when it asks that the Church be 
gathered from the four corners into the kingdom, “for yours is the power and the glory.” 
The last clause shows a connection of this verse with the PN. 

Tt is well known that the Gospel notion of “kingdom” has different aspects. Fre- 
quently the word means “dominion, sovereignty, rule,” something more dynamic than 
static. Yet at other times it refers to a place or state which one can enter into (Mt 5:20), 
which can be shut (Mt 23:14), of which one can have the keys (Mt 16:19). 

© Mk 1:15; Mt 4:17; 10:7; 12:28. 

*! There is a continuity between the two stages of the kingdom. As Hamman, op. cit., 
p. 111, remarks, “Christian eschatology does not come after Christ’s coming, but begins 
with it.”” Also, see Van den Bussche, of. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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We believe that the petition ‘““May your kingdom come” concerns ' 
this final coming of God’s kingdom. Actually, the expression “kingdom 
come” does not occur frequently in the Gospels; but when it does, it 
refers primarily to the eschatological coming.* We have “‘coming” and 
“kingdom” joined in Mk 9:1: “There are some standing here who will 
not die before they see the kingdom of God come with power”’ (the 
parallel in Mt 16:28 interprets this eschatologically: “‘. . . before they 
see the Son of Man coming in His kingdom”). At the Last Supper (Lk 
22:18) Jesus says: “I shall not drink of the fruit of the vine until the 
kingdom of God comes.” While not using erchesthai, Lk 21:31 is in- 
teresting; in speaking of the signs of the last days, it says: ““When you 
see these things take place, you know that the kingdom of God is near.” 

When the Christian community utters the second petition of the 
PN, it is identifying itself with the divine plan. The Christians are not 
primarily asking that God’s dominion come into their own hearts (as 
the variant in footnote 55 suggests), but that God’s universal reign be 
established—that destiny toward which the whole of time is directed. 

Again by way of addenda, we might mention a Lucan variant of this 
petition. In place of “May your kingdom come,” some MSS“ read 
“May your [Holy] Spirit come upon us and purify us.” This 
equivalence between the Spirit and the kingdom is not un-Lucan. In 
Acts 1:6-8, when the disciples ask about the coming of the kingdom, 
Jesus answers them in terms of the coming of the Holy Spirit.** Yet 
this Eastern variant reading in the PN is almost certainly a develop- 
ment from the use of the PN at baptism, the sacrament of the giving of 





® The same verb “to come,” erchesthai, is part of such eschatological time indications 
as “The days are coming” (Amos 4:2; Lk 17:22; 21:6; 23:29) and “The hour is coming” 
(Jn 4:21, 23; 5:25; 16:25). Lohmeyer, of. cit., pp. 62-64, has an excellent treatment of 
the Hebrew concept of “coming.” It is not simply a question of coming about, but implies 
the divine action of bringing about, of realizing something in the realm of time. 

* Other examples of “kingdom” and “coming” are Mk 11:10 and Lk 17:20. The prayer 
of the bandit crucified with Jesus (Lk 23:42) should probably be read: “Jesus, remember 
me when you come in your kingdom.” 

162, 700, Gregory of Nyssa, Maximus the Confessor, Marcion. In a famous contro- 
versy Harnack supported this reading, while von Soden rejected it. More recently, R. 
Leaney, “The Lucan Text of the Lord’s Prayer,” Novum Testamentum 1 (1956) 103-11, 
defended the reading again. 

* Also, compare Mt 7:11, “How much more will your Father who is heaven give good 
things to those who ask Him” with Lk 11:13, “How much more will the heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to those who ask Him.” 
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the Spirit and of purifying. It is a good example of the freedom felt in 
the liturgical employment of the prayer, and of the gradual loss of 
eschatological import. 


THIRD PETITION 


Mt, Did: May your will come about 
on earth as in heaven 


The verb is genéthété, an aorist passive. The English translation “be 
done” is too restrictive, for again the passive can be a surrogate for 
the divine subject. The Latin fiat is much more satisfactory. And again 
the Einmaligkeit of the aorist favors one supreme moment rather than 
a gradual process. 

The petition is not found in Lk; indeed, the vocabulary is distinc- 
tively Matthean.** The same petition appears again in Mt’s version of 
the Agony in the Garden” and forms Christ’s prayer when He with- 
draws from the sleepy disciples a second time (Mt 26:42). Since in the 
Marcan parallel to this verse (Mk 14:39) we have only the general 
statement, “He prayed, saying the same words,”’ we may suspect that 
Mt is using the petition to fill in the actual words of the prayer.** Thus, 
the stray logion ““May your will come about” is employed twice in Mt 
to fill out sequences. 

The problem in interpreting this petition concerns its subject. Is 
this a request that men will come to obey, i.e., to do, God’s will?® 
Tertullian thought so, as did many of the Latin Fathers. And it may 
be pointed out logically that, if the second petition concerns the es- 

The aorist passive of ginesthai is not found in Jn, and only once in Mk and Lk (and 
there it is a quotation from the LXX shared by Mt). Mt has seven other occurrences. 

® The closest parallel to the Synoptic agony scene in Jn is 12:23, 27-30, and it is curious 
that it is there we have the Johannine parallel to the first petition of the PN (Father, 
glorify your name’”’). Cf. our article, “Incidents That Are Units in the Synoptic Gospels 
but Dispersed in St. John,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 23 (April, 1961). 

® As Schiirmann, op. cit., p. 127, n. 189, points out, the theory that the author has 
borrowed the logion from the Gethsemane scene and introduced it into the PN is to be 
rejected; there is as much evidence for its being secondary in the one place as in the other. 

As Lohmeyer, op. cit., p. 79, points out, if we are going to speak in biblical terms, we 
should speak of doing God’s will rather than of conforming our wills to God’s. That men 
must do God’s will is found all throughout the Bible, e.g., 2 Mac 1:3; Jn 9:31; Mt 7:21; 
Heb 13:21; and in the rabbinic writings, e.g., R. Eliezer (ca. 90 A.D.) prayed to God: 


“Do your will in heaven on high, and give a patient disposition to those on earth who 
fear you.” 
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tablishment of God’s kingdom, this petition concerns the preparation 
of man’s heart for that kingdom.”° On the other hand, we may ask if 
in this petition, as in the previous petitions, it is not primarily a ques- 
tion of God’s action, of God bringing about His own will on earth and 
in heaven. 

In deciding the question, we must recognize that God’s “will” has 
several meanings.”! We usually think of it in terms of commandments to 
be obeyed, but it also covers God’s plan for the universe.” NT writers 
use the term God’s “will” for God’s design of salvation effected through 
Jesus and extended to men through the apostles. Eph 1:5-12 lays this 
plan out before our eyes and speaks of it as the choice (eudokia) of 
the divine will (v. 5), the mystery of the divine will” (v. 9), the plan 
(boulé) of the divine will (v. 11). 

In this plan Jesus is the primary instrument of God’s will. “I have 
come down from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of Him 
who sent me” (Jn 6:38; also, Heb 10:7—10). The Agony in the Garden 
represents a great crisis in the implementation of the divine will. The 
words we hear there cannot be interpreted simply in terms of the obedi- 
ence of the human will of Christ to the divine will. “Abba, Father, ... 
not what I will, but what you will” (Mk 14:36) concerns the salvific 
plan of God. It was necessary that Jesus should suffer and enter into 
His glory (Lk 24:26-27). 

God’s will also concerned the selection of men to spread the effects 
of Jesus’ salvific death and resurrection to all men. If Jn 6:38 says that 
Jesus has come to do God’s will, the next verse explains this will: it is 
that Jesus should not lose those whom the Father has entrusted to 
Him.” Thus, later on, the choice of men like Paul is part of the divine 

% Tertullian is even more logical in inverting the order of the petitions to have the will 
done on earth before the kingdom comes. 

7 The Greek theléma, being a substantive in -ma, tends toward a passive meaning, i.e., 
“what is wished, the object of the will.” Aramaic r*'4@#é and Hebrew rdsén are more active, 
including the notion of desire, good pleasure, that is found in the Greek eudokia. 

™ This includes both creation (Ap 4:11) and providence (Mt 10:29). 

% This is an echo of Jesus’ own words in Mt 11:25~26: “You have hidden these things 
from the wise and the clever, and revealed them to infants; yes, Father, for this was your 
will (eudokia).” 

™ Besides phrasing the mission of Jesus in terms of doing God’s will, Jn also reports it 
in terms of manifesting God’s name (17:6) and of establishing the kingdom (18:37)—thus, 
the terms of the first three petitions of the PN. And just as the preservation of the disciples 


is connected to doing God’s will in 6:38-39, so it is connected to manifesting His name 
in 17:6. 
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will: “Paul, called by the will of God to be an apostle of Jesus Christ.’”® 
The apostles know God’s salvific will (Acts 22:14) and have the duty 
of putting it into effect. 

The ultimate goal of this plan is the redemption of the universe, the 
subjecting of all things to the Father’s will in the Person of Jesus Christ 
(Eph 1:20-22), for it is to Jesus that all power in heaven and on earth 
has been given (Mt 28:18). We may now see the full impact of the 
third petition of the PN: “May your will come about on earth as in 
heaven.” If God created heaven and earth according to His will 
(Gn 1:1; Ap 4:11), that will concerns the ultimate perfection of heaven 
and earth.”* As Col 1:20 phrases it, it is God’s pleasure to reconcile to 
Himself all things whether on earth or in heaven, through Jesus Christ. 
God’s will will have come about when there is a new heaven and a new 
earth, when the heavenly city comes down and weds itself to the 
people of God (Ap 21:1-3).” 

And so, in uttering this petition of the PN, the Christian community 
is praying that God will bring about the eschatological completion of 
His salvific plan.” The coming about of God’s will is basically the same 
as the establishment of His kingdom, and, indeed, as the sanctification 


% 1 Cor 1:1 and the opening of many of the Epistles. From this we may suspect that 
many of Paul’s statements about doing God’s will do not refer simply to obedience but to 
furthering God’s salvific plan, e.g., Acts 21:14, where he says “The will of the Lord be 
done” in reference to his trip to Jerusalem. 

76 “Heaven and earth” is a Hebrew expression for “world” or “universe” (there was 
no single Hebrew noun for world until a relatively late period). The suggestion that this 
petition of the PN means that men are to obey God’s will as the fixed planets of heaven 
is to be rejected. We might note that in Petition 3 “heaven” is in the singular and not in 
the plural as in the title. The singular is a Septuagint usage, not a Hebrew one; but it 
may have been preferred here as a better combination with the singular “earth,” to give 
the impression of parts of a whole. 

™ We have been avoiding a difficulty in the last clause of the petition. In place of “on 
earth as in heaven,” some MSS omit the “as” and read “in heaven and on earth” (Bezae, 
Old Latin, and Old Syriac; Tert.). There is a difference of meaning. In the former, heaven 
seems to be held up as a model for earth, i.e., God’s will is already done in heaven, and 
may it now come about on earth in similar manner; so Schiirmann, of. cit., p. 128, n. 191. 
(See Ap 12:7-12, where Satan has been thrown out of heaven, and now only his power 
on earth remains.) In the latter, and in some interpretations of the former, God’s will is 
to come to completion both in heaven and on earth. The context is really insufficient for 
a decision, but the totality idea does seem to dominate the NT eschatological expectation. 

% Again, while putting the primary emphasis in the petition on God’s action, we do 
not mean to exclude man’s co-operation with God’s plan. The one implies the other to a 
certain extent. 
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of His name.” The first three petitions are really expressing only differ- 
ent aspects of the same basic thought, namely, the eschatological 
glory of God. Petition 1 on the name emphasizes more the internal 
aspect of this glory; Petition 2 on the kingdom emphasizes more its 
external aspect; and Petition 3 on the coming about of God’s will on 
earth as in heaven emphasizes the universality of the divine glory.* 


FOURTH PETITION 


Mt, Did: Give us today our future [?] bread 
Lk: Keep on giving us daily our future [?| bread 


With the fourth petition we begin the second half of the PN. The 
predominant verbal person in the last three petitions in Mt shifts to the 
second person of the aorist imperative active; and whereas “your” 
dominated the first three petitions, the last three are dominated by 
“our” and “us.” The last three petitions are longer than the first three. 

Up to this point there has been reasonable agreement among recent 
Catholic writers on the eschatological interpretation of the PN. Here, 
however, most* change over to interpreting the PN in terms of daily 
needs, pointing out that the end of the third petition has brought us 
down to earth. This would have a logically compelling force if all of 
the last three petitions dealt with the daily situation rather than with 
the eschatological. However, as we shall see, the sixth and final petition 
is certainly eschatological (as most of these same writers admit), and 
the fifth is very likely eschatological. A noneschatological interpreta- 
tion would leave the fourth isolated among all the other petitions.” 
But, in our opinion, a good case can be made for interpreting this peti- 
tion eschatologically. 


79 A close study of Phil 2:9-10, Mk 3:35, Mt 21:31 and 18:14 will show how the ideas 
we encountered in the PN (Fatherhood, sonship, name, kingdom, will) are closely in- 
tertwined in NT thought. 

® Schiirmann, op. cit., p. 128, n. 191, is probably correct in rejecting the suggestion 
that the phrase “‘on earth as in heaven” modifies all three petitions, in idea if not gram- 
matically. 

*1' Van den Bussche, Schiirmann, Hamman, Schmid (Das Evangelium nach Maitthius 
[4th. ed.; Regensburg, 1959]). They point out, however, that the daily needs are eschato- 
logical in the broad sense we mentioned at the beginning of this paper. Lohmeyer really 
blends both interpretations. Jeremias is the closest to our view, but without our Eucharistic 
emphasis. 

* The fact that the fifth and sixth petitions are connected to one another and to the 
fourth by “and” is a sign that they have common interests. 
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When we speak henceforth of the fourth petition, we are confining 
ourselves to the Matthean wording. Lk’s present imperative is defi- 
nitely continuative and noneschatological. Mt’s aorist imperative re- 
ceives its justification from its parallelism with the aorist imperatives 
of Petitions 5 and 6.* In like manner, Lk’s “‘daily” (to kath’ hémeran) 
is distributive and noneschatological.** The best interpretation of the 
Lucan rendering is that, with the passing of the tension about the 
Second Coming (or in communities where such tension was not overly 
prominent), the eschatological interpretation of the PN yielded to the 
more pressing daily outlook. The Lucan emphasis on the poor of this 
world as the recipients of the Gospel message is well known; and among 
such, the eschatological aspect of the prayer for bread could soon loose 
its primacy. 

The real key to the meaning of this petition lies in the adjective that 
modifies “bread,’’** the word epiousios. In the third century the word 
puzzled Origen (De oratione 27,7), who could find no example of it in 
other Greek writers. Seventeen centuries later we are not much better 
off.** Our only real help is etymology, and even here we are faced with 
two basic possibilities: 

1) To derive the word from epi plus einai (the verb “to be’’).* (a) 
This could mean bread for the existing day, therefore “daily,” as in 
the phrase epi tén ousan (hémeran). The quotidianus of the Old Latin 
(Itala) represents this.** (b) Or it could give the meaning of bread for 

® The difference of meaning exists in the Greek; the presumed Aramaic original (hab) 
would have no such definite time implications. 

“Tt is a Lucan expression, found in Lk 19:47 and Acts 17:11, but not in Mt, Mk, or 
Ja. A good example of Lk’s preference for “‘daily” is found in the logion on taking up the 
cross (Mt 16:24; Mk 8:34; Lk 9:23); only Lk has the expression “to take up the cross 
daily (kath’ hémeran).” 

*5 The importance of “bread” in this petition is highlighted by the fact that it comes 
first in the sentence; in all the other petitions the verb comes first. 

86 The appearance of epiousios in the Lindos inscription (22 A.D.) from Rhodes has now 
been disproved; cf. B. Metzger, in Expository Times 69 (1957) 52-54. The only other 
serious contender is the Hawara papyrus (Sth cent. A.D.), where in a list of distributions 
epious. .. appears. The broken word might be the equivalent of diaria in Latin lists, and 
refer to the day’s provisions. However, the papyrus is very late; and the reading cannot 
be checked, for the papyrus is now missing. Its editor, Sayce, was not a particularly meticu- 
lous workman. 

*? As Hensler, op. cit., p. 11, points out, however, this combination should not result in 
the hiatus we find in epiousios. 

% Matthew Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospel and Acts (2d ed.; Oxford, 1954) 
p. 153, maintains that the Aramaic original read “(Give us our bread day by day.” 
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being, for existence (epi ousia), i.e., the bread needed to live. The 
Peshitta translates it “for our need.” And St. Jerome’s supersubstanti- 
alis in Mt (he gave quotidianus in Lk) may have this derivation as a 
basis— epi = super; ousia = substantia. 

2) To derive the word from efi plus ienai (the verb “to go, come”’), 
This would mean the bread for the coming day, for the future. The 
phrase hé epiousa (hémera) means “the morrow.” St. Jerome (Im Maith. 
6, 11) says that in the Gospel of the Hebrews (an apocryphal Semitic 
gospel) he read “Mahar, quod dicitur crastinum, id est futurum.”*®® The 
Bohairic and Sahidic and Marcion seem to agree with this deriva- 
tion.*° 

Now those who interpret the petition noneschatologically follow the 
former derivation. They make this a prayer of daily need on the part of 
the Christian community. Christ had instructed His followers not to 
worry about the morrow (Mt 6:34) but to throw themselves on divine 
providence. His closest followers had been told to travel without pro- 
visions (Mk 6:8). He had thus created a community of poor who de- 
pended on God for their needs. In this petition they turn to their 
Father for their bread, the basic necessities of life.*' Schiirmann* 
thinks of this petition especially on the lips of those whose preaching 
of the kingdom allowed them no time to earn even the basic necessities. 
One OT passage always cited in favor of the noneschatological inter- 
pretation is Prv 30:8, which in Hebrew reads: “Feed me with the 
bread which is needful for me (/ehem huqgi).’”’ But it should be noted 

8° The value of the Gospel of the Hebrews in this connection is disputed. In general, it 
was probably a retroversion of Greek into Semitic, and therefore worth no more than the 
original author’s guess on the meaning of the Greek. But Jeremias, art. cit., p. 145, claims 
that in the case of a prayer like this the author may not have translated, but simply have 
given the Aramaic form used in the liturgy of his church. This would give mahér indepen- 
dent value. 

® The Curetonian Syriac may have worked from this derivation too, but in a different 
sense: it reads “continual,” which might stem from a derivation of “always coming.” 
Lohmeyer, op. cit., p. 99, suggests another derivation which would connect it with “daily.” 
D. Y. Hadidan, in New Testament Studies 5 (1958) 75-81, shows that there is Armenian 
support for this Old Syriac reading. 

* Hebrew lehem can mean “bread” or can refer to food in general. The Greek artos is 
not really as general. Where lehem means “food” rather than just “bread,” the LXX 
frequently translates it, not by artos, but by trophé, e.g., Ps 136(135):25. Therefore, we 


should be cautious in generalizing the meaning of “bread” in the PN. 
% Op. cit., p. 67. 
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that in the LXX this verse offers no parallel to the PN at all: “Prescribe 
for me what is necessary and what is sufficient”’; it does not even men- 
tion bread. 

Those who favor the eschatological interpretation of this petition 
prefer the second derivation of epiousios, which makes the petition a 
request for the bread of tomorrow, the bread of the future. We may 
agree that the Christian community was marked with poverty; but we 
believe that in this need the Christians yearned, not for the bread of 
this world, but for God’s final intervention and for that bread which 
would be given at the heavenly table. In the Gospels, God’s supplying 
men with food is frequently in terms of an eschatological banquet: 

Lk 14:15: “Blessed is he who shall eat bread in the kingdom of 

God.”’ 

Lk 6:21: “Blessed are you that hunger now, for you shall be satis- 
fied’’; as mentioned, the rewards of the Beatitudes 
are heavenly ones. 

Mt 8:11: “Many shall come from East and West and sit at table 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Lk 22:29-30: “As my Father appointed a kingdom for me, so I 
appoint for you to eat and drink at my table in the 
kingdom.” 

Ap 7:16: a picture of heaven in which the saints hunger no more. 
We notice that the bread of the kingdom is promised to the Chris- 
tians; therefore they could petition for it as “our bread.” The request 
for it “today” expresses the urgency of the eschatological yearning of 
the persecuted and impoverished Christians.% And their prayer is 
phrased in terms of the Einmaligkeit of the aorist: Give us this once 
and final time. 

The OT background for this interpretation is interesting. The real 
parallel for ““Give us today our bread for tomorrow” is the description 
of the manna in Ex 16:4: “I will rain bread from heaven for you... 
a day’s portion every day,” and in Ps 78(77):24: “And he gave them 
the bread of heaven.” Remember that Moses told the people that the 
manna would come on the morrow: “At twilight you shall eat flesh, 


*% As Lohmeyer, op. cit., p. 105, puts it, in the light of God’s eternity “today” is the 
short period of time before man’s eschatological future. 
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and in the morning you shall be filled with bread; then you shall know 
that I am the Lord your God.” That the manna was heavenly bread, 
the bread of angels, would make it a good figure of the bread of the 
heavenly future for which the Christians yearned. 

And Jesus Himself made this connection. When the Jews asked Him 
for a miraculous earthly bread for which they would not have to work, 
Jesus answered them by citing the manna text of Ps 78: “It was not 
Moses who gave the bread from heaven; my Father gives you the bread 
from heaven” (Jn 6:32). This is very close to the fourth petition, 
which asks the Father to give us bread. And we see clearly that Jesus 
is speaking of no material bread, for He Himself is the bread: “I am 
the bread of life; he who comes to me shall not hunger” (Jn 6:35). As 
the discourse that follows shows, He is the bread in a twofold sense: 
as the incarnate teaching (Word) of the Father® and as the Eucharist. 
In the latter sense, as the Eucharistic bread from heaven, He promises 
that whoever eats of His flesh will be raised up on the last day (v. 54; 
Vulgate, 55). Thus, Jn joins with Paul (1 Cor 11:26) in seeing the 
Eucharistic bread as an eschatological pledge. 

There is good reason, then, for connecting the OT manna and the NT 
Eucharistic bread with the petition of the PN. Just as the Jews of the 
OT received in the desert bread from heaven every day, so the Chris- 
tians in the brief “today” which separates them from eternity are given 
by their Father a bread from heaven which is pledge of their future 
bread in the kingdom. To confirm this connection between our peti- 
tion and the Eucharist, we might remember that the expression “to 
give bread (arton didonai)” is a rare one in the Gospels.” It occurs in 
the Bread of Life discourse in Jn, as just mentioned, and in two other 
important places: the multiplication of the loaves and the Last Supper. 
At the Last Supper, Mk 14:22 reports, ‘Taking bread, He blessed and 

™ There is another echo of the PN in this section of Jn; see the discussion of 6:38 in 
relation to Petition 3. 

%5 See the discussion in our pamphlet commentary on Jn, No. 13 in the New Testament 
Reading Guide (Collegeville, Minn., 1960) pp. 40-42. 

% Notice that Is 55:10 already connects the descent of God’s word with the giving of 
bread. 

7 Lohmeyer, op. cit., pp. 93-94, gives a history of the phrase. In the early historical 
books of the OT it is used secularly; but in the prophetic and wisdom books it takes on a 


religious sense: God giving bread to men (Ps 146{145]:7) and men giving it to their fellow 
men by divine command (Prv 22:9). 
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broke and gave it to them.” The multiplication scene in Mk 6:41 (8:6) 
has virtually the same words, probably by way of pointing out the 
multiplication as a Eucharistic anticipation (Jn 6 makes this explicit).* 
Thus, in asking the Father “Give us our bread,” the community was 
employing words directly connected with the Eucharist. And so our 
Roman Liturgy may not be too far from the original sense of the peti- 
tion in having the PN introduce the Communion of the Mass. 

In our interpretation of this fourth petition, therefore, it is just as 
eschatological as the first three. Only, where the first three petitions 
dealt with God’s role in the last times, this petition deals with our role. 
This change of emphasis carries into the fifth petition; and while the 
fourth deals with the positive aspect of our role (participation in the 
heavenly banquet), the fifth treats the negative aspect (pardon before 


God’s judgment). 
FIFTH PETITION 


Mt: And forgive us our debts as we have forgiven our debtors 

Did: And forgive us our debt as we forgive our debtors 

Lk: And forgive us our sins, for, indeed, we ourselves forgive 
our every debtor 


An introductory “and” assures the connection with the fourth 
petition. In all three forms the petition begins with the aorist, which 
again, if we wish to be consistent, bears the note of Einmaligkeit, ‘‘For- 
give us this once.” And Mt continues in the aorist, “as we have for- 
given.” We translate in the past, but it is not the tense that we mean 
to emphasize,*® only the singleness of the action. It covers the summa- 
tion of a lifetime, treated as one action before God’s judgment seat. 
Both Lk and the Didache use a present tense.'° This is probably the 
same tendency away from eschatology which we encountered in the 

*® The expression occurs again in the postresurrectional meal of Jn 21:13; in the Lucan 


postresurrectional meal (24:30) we have epididonai with arton. 

% Jeremias, art. cit., p. 146, suggests a present tense which renders the aorist equally 
well: “as we herewith forgive our debtors.” 

100 The aphiomen (a present form as if from an -6 verb) of Lk appears in certain MSS 
of Mt.: Bezae, Wash., Korideth; the more classical present of the Didache, aphiemen, 
appears in the Koine MSS of Mt. The Sahidic, Bohairic, Vulgate (dimittimus), and Cure- 
tonian Syriac have a present tense for Mt. The reading in L is aphiémen, which seems 
to be a futuristic use of the subjunctive (and seems to have support in the Syriac of 


Aphraates): “as we will forgive.” 
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Lucan version of the fourth petition. (Below we shall see a further 
reason for their present tense.) 

The Matthean use of “debts”! has a Semitic flavor; for, while in 
secular Greek “debt’’ has no religious coloring, in Aramaic hébé isa 
financial and commercial term that has been caught up into the re 
ligious vocabulary. Perhaps it served to point up the personal nature 
of the offense involved in sin, as compared with the impersonal notion 
of trespass or transgression against divine law. Lk’s “sins” might be 
an adaptation to a Gentile audience." The idea of remitting 
(aphienai) debts which appears in our petition is also more Semitic 
than Greek, for “remission’’ has a religious sense only in the Greek of 
the LXX, which is under Hebrew influence. 

The prayer to God for forgiveness is in itself, of course, nothing new. 
The author of Ps 25(24):18 cries out: “Forgive all my sins.” Sir 28:2 
instructs: “Forgive your neighbor’s injustice; then when you pray, 
your own sins will be forgiven.”’ The sixth blessing of the Shemoneh 
‘Esreh reads: “Forgive us, our Father, for we have sinned.” However, 


as we shall see, this petition does take on a certain newness in the light | 


of Christianity. 

The urgency that we encountered in the fourth petition (“today”) 
is transmitted to the aorists of the fifth petition, for the Christians 
lived in expectancy of imminent divine judgment. The return of Christ 
to make reckoning had been pictured to them as something sudden. 
In this anticipation of judgment, they utter a petition for a complete 
forgiveness of sin. And it is interesting to see how often in the Gospels 
forgiveness of debts or sins is connected with the judgment. In the 


11 Mt. has the pl. of opheiléma; the Didache uses the sing. of opheilé. The words have 
the same meaning; both are found in Koine Greek; the latter especially in the papyri and 
ostraca; the former also in Hellenistic literature (so Lohmeyer, op. cit., p. 111). Opheilé 
appears in the parable of the king forgiving his servants, Mt 18:23-35. 

1 Yet Lk uses the word “debtor” in the second clause of the petition (thus favoring 
the originality of “debts” in the first clause) and also in 7:41. 

108 The whole religious background of the petition points to a real forgiveness, a real 
remission, of debts, and not a simple overlooking of them; for what the petitioner asks is 
a restitution of the original state of God’s favor. The Latin dimitte is not too precise a 
translation. 

1 Also, the rabbinic sources quote Gamaliel II (ca. 90 A.D.) to the effect that God is 
merciful to men when men are merciful to others (Strack-Billerbeck 1, 425). 

106 The master returns suddenly to his servants (Lk 12:37 ,46); the Lord requires the 
rich barn builder to hand over his soul “this very night” (Lk 12:20). 
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Sermon on the Mount, which is also Mt’s setting for the PN, we hear 
(5:23-25) that the Christian should be reconciled to his brother who 
has something against him, “...lest your accuser hand you over to 
the judge, and the judge to the guard, and you be put in prison. Truly, 
I say to you, you will never get out till you have paid the last cent.” 
Again, Lk 6:37 has a parallelism between judgment and forgiveness: 
“Judge not and you will not be judged; ... forgive, and you will be 
forgiven.”’ The best illustration of our petition is the parable of the 
unforgiving servant (Mt 18:23-35). The king who wishes to settle 
debts with his servants is obviously God, and the atmosphere is that 
of judgment. The parable points out that God’s forgiveness of the 
servant has a connection to that servant’s forgiveness of his fellow 
servant. When this brotherly forgiveness fails, he is given to the 
torturers till he pay his debt.’* 

This leads us to the second clause of our petition, “as we have 
forgiven our debtors” (or “as we now forgive our debtors”—one 
action).!” Once more, the Gospel background of fraternal obligations 
favors an eschatological interpretation, for the failure to deal properly 
with one’s brother is frequently spoken of in terms of judgment. The 
description par excellence of the Last Judgment is Mt 25: 31-46, which 
describes the sentence being passed before the throne of the Son of 
Man. The criterion of judgment is precisely our dealings with one 
another. In the same mood, Mt 5:21-22 lists faults against one’s 
brother which make one liable to judgment and hell-fire. In the 
Lazarus story (Lk 16:19-31), the eternal judgment against the rich 
man is based on his enjoyment of wealth, instead of employing it in 
what Lucan theology emphasizes is the only proper way: giving it to 
the poor. 

For a deeper appreciation of the eschatological nature of the fifth 
petition, however, we must investigate further the whole concept of 
forgiveness. The reason that the Christian can even pose this petition 
is his consciousness of the Fatherhood of God. Even in the OT the 

6 Perhaps we could cite here the parable of the talents; for, while the servants are 
not judged on failure to pay debts, they are judged on obligations in the broad sense. Mt 
25:30 points to an interpretation of the judgment as spiritual. We remind the reader of 
what was said in n. 36 about particular judgment. 


7 This is the only instance in the whole PN of action on the Christian’s part; its 
anomalous nature must mean that it is really integral to the petition. 
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picture of a forgiving and merciful God is that of a Father | 


(Ps 103[102]:13). But this is brought to the fore in the V7, as we se 
in the Lucan parable of the prodigal son (Lk 15:11-32). The son has 
sinned and is not worthy to be called a son; but the father forgives 


him and rejoices that his son, who was dead, is alive again. In the | 
Matthean parable of the unforgiving servant, already cited, we should | 


notice the moral at the end: “So also my heavenly Father will do to 
everyone of you, if you do not forgive your brother from your heart” 
(18:35). Here the Fatherhood of God is invoked against the lack of 
forgiveness. 

It is, then, to the Father, addressed at the beginning of the PN, 
that the Christian directs his call for forgiveness. But, as we have 
pointed out, in the Synoptic view the fulness of God’s Fatherhood and 
the status of sonship is not realized until the kingdom has come. And 
so it is by anticipation of his eschatological state that the Christian 
can confidently beseech God for the final pardon of debts.!°* Indeed, 
it is only at the judgment that all his debts will be apparent. He will 
sin many times a day until the moment of his death; and if we take 
“debt” in a wider sense than sin (as we probably should), his depend- 
ence on God for all that he is and has will continue to the last day. 
Then he will come before his Father like the servant of Mt 18:24-25, 
without the means to pay.” 

And the clause on forgiving one’s own debtors also gains meaning in 
the light of the Fatherhood of God. Any man can speak of “sins” or 
“offenses” against his fellow man, but how can he call these “debts”? 
As Lohmeyer"® has so ably pointed out, it is really only in a society of 
brothers, where there is a right to brotherly love, that offenses are 
properly debts. And this is especially true in the Christian society, 
where brotherly love is the charter commandment which distinguishes 
it from other groups, and marks its affiliation to its Founder (Jn 

18 The same Father who will give bread to His children in the heavenly banquet wil 
forgive them. 

109 Naturally, we do not exclude divine forgiveness in this life; but to communities 
expecting an imminent return of the Son of Man, forgiveness at that moment would be 
the vital issue. Even in our less eschatologically-minded theology, we recognize that 
ultimate pardon is not given in this life, but when the soul comes before God’s judgment 


seat. There are punishments due to sin that are left when the sin is forgiven here below. 
10 Op. cit., pp. 128 ff. 
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13:35). No wonder that Mt 18:15 discusses a Christian’s sin in these 
terms: “If your brother sins against you. .. .” In the second half of our 
petition, then, the forgiveness of our “debtors” refers to the forgiveness 
of those bound to us as brothers under the Fatherhood of God; and 
it too anticipates the eschatological state of divine sonship. 

This understanding obviates a famous difficulty. The Matthean 
version, “Forgive us our debts as we have forgiven our debtors,” 
sounds like a do ut des clause, a type of bargain with God (especially if 
we put too much emphasis on the time value of the second clause). 
The Lucan form of the petition may be an attempt both at better 
Greek and at avoiding this difficulty: “Forgive us our sins, for, indeed, 
we ourselves forgive our every debtor.”"! Perhaps, too, the variant 
forms mentioned in n. 100 above are prompted by this difficulty. 
But when the petition is properly understood, there is no guid pro 
quo, nor is there a question of the priority of human forgiveness.’ 
The Matthean “as” simply means that the human forgiveness is the 
counterpart of the divine." In the last days the followers of Christ 
will receive the fulness of divine sonship. Their forgiveness of one 
another as brothers and their forgiveness by their Father are both 
parts of this great gift.‘ In the fifth petition of the PN they stand by 
anticipation before the throne of God;"!* and they request the supreme 
and final act of fatherly forgiveness, even as they extend the complete 
and final act of brotherly forgiveness. This forgiveness in both direc- 
tions removes all obstacles to the perfect community of the heavenly 
banquet table for which they have asked in Petition 4. The fifth 

iM Actually the hds of Mt and the kai gar of Lk may be variant translations of Aramaic 
Kdt, which is vague. Lk’s “every” is an example of the Lucan tendency toward totality 
found elsewhere; e.g., Mt 5:42 has: “Give to him who begs from you,” while Lk 6:30 
has: “Give to everyone who begs from you.” 

Mt 5:23 insists that we are to be reconciled with our brother before making our 
offering to God. But in Mt 18:29 the test of forgiving a fellow servant is put on the servant 
who has been already forgiven by his master. 

48 1 Jn 4:20 catches this nuance: “He who does not love his brother, whom he has seen, 
cannot love God, whom he has not seen.” 

™ The correlativity of the two actions is nicely expressed by Mt’s aorist tense in both 
causes. In part, the correlativity is based on the fact that a sin against the brother is a 
sin against the Father. 

48 Tt must be remembered that in the first three petitions the Christians have asked 
for the last days (which include the divine judgment); they are now prayerfully dealing 
with the consequences of their own request. 
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petition is the acting out of the Last Judgment as described in Mt | 
25:34: “Come, O blessed of my Father, and inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world, for I was hungry 
and you gave me food.”’!!6 


SIXTH PETITION | 


Mt, Lk, Did: And do not lead us into trial 
Mt, Did: but free us from the evil one 


Thus far in the PN, the Christians have urgently petitioned God’s 
triumph and have dealt with their own role in that triumph, both 
positive and negative. Now the only remaining object of eschatological 
prayer is the terrible obstacle that separates the Christian from that 
triumph, namely, the titanic struggle between God and Satan which 
must introduce the last days. 

Once again, the aorist tenses’ do not favor the interpretation of 
this petition in terms of daily deliverance from temptation. And, 
indeed, such an interpretation has produced a theological difficulty, for 
the prayer would then seem to imply that it is God who is responsible 
for temptation. It is true that the OT speaks of God tempting people, 
but normally in the sense of testing."* In a late book like Sir (15:12) 
there is a reaction against the inference that God is responsible for 
human failing. In the NT, Jas 1:13 is lucid: “Let no one say when he 
is tempted, ‘I am tempted by God.’... He Himself tempts no one.” 
Why, then, do we have the Christians asking their Father not to 
lead them into temptation? We see in the patristic phrasings of this 
petition attempts to avoid the difficulty. Tertullian says it means: 
Do not allow us to be led into temptation by him who tempts.” 
He thus makes Satan the tempter, not God. Other Fathers add an 

16 Notice all the connections to the PN in this verse: the title (Father); Petition 2 
(the kingdom); Petition 3 (the divine will: prepared from the foundation of the world); 
and the present petition (a favorable judgment based on dealings with our brothers). 

117 The verb “lead” is aorist subjunctive; in Koine the prohibitive subjunctive is fre- 
quently used for the negative imperative, and consequently this verb is the equivalent of 
the aorist imperatives which surround it. 

18 Cf, Gn 22:1; Ex 15:25; 2 Chr 32:31. Hebrew nissé has a connotation of “test”; 
Greek peirazein can also have this connotation. 


"® Codex Bobiensis and the Itala show this influence: “ne passus fueris induci nos in 
temptationem.” Also, Marcion and Dionysius of Alex. (cf. Lohmeyer, op. cit., p. 135). 
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explanatory clause based on 1 Cor 10:13: Do not lead us into tempta- 
tion which we cannot overcome.!° 
We can avoid these desperate explanations,’ however, if we realize 


| that we are not dealing with a question of daily temptation (which, 
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after all, is the lot of the Christian and must be endured: Jas 1:2, 12) 
but with the final battle between God and Satan.’ The word for 
“trial, temptation” here is peirasmos. While this word can refer to 
ordinary temptation,' it also has a specialized reference to the final 
onslaught of Satan."* Ap 3:10 contains a promise of Christ: ““Because 
you have kept my command and stood fast, I will keep you from the 
hour of trial (peirasmos) which is coming on the whole world, to try 
those who dwell on earth.” We see another instance of this in the 
Gethsemane scene (where we have already found parallels to the PN). 
Christ has accepted the chalice of suffering; the face-to-face battle 
between Him and Satan has begun. In the person of Judas,'** Satan is 
entering the garden; and it is the hour of the power of darkness (Lk 
22:53; Jn 14:30). At this moment Jesus tells His disciples: “Pray 
that you may not enter into trial (peirasmos)” (Mk 14:38; par.). He 
would spare them this great crisis in the struggle with Satan (Jn 18:8). 
It was only natural that the Christian community should take this 
instruction to pray and apply it to the final trial. 

Are we, then, to think that the Christian community, which suffered 
so much for Christ, was not willing to face the final battle with Satan? 

% Cf. Chromatius of Aquila (PL 20, 362); Jerome (PL 25, 485); Augustine (PL 34, 
1284); and various Eastern liturgies. The French version of the PN shows these tendencies: 
“ne nous laissez pas succomber 4 la tentation.” 

No real justification can be found for them. Some would justify the translation 
“allow us to be led” on the grounds that the original was an Aramaic aphel (= Hebrew 
hiphil) of ‘a/é, and that the aphel, while normally causative (“cause to go’’), can be per- 
missive (very rarely). This is desperate; and, in any case, the Greek shows that the Evan- 
gelists did not understand the Aramaic in a permissive sense. See Lohmeyer, of. cit., p. 137. 

So Lohmeyer, Van den Bussche, Schiirmann, Hamman, Jeremias. Some stress the 
special peril of apostasy in this final trial. 

3 FE.g., Lk 8:13 as a parallel to Mk 4:17; also, Gal 6:1. Of course, the everyday 
peirasmos is already a part of the struggle which will climax in the final peirasmos, just as 
Christ met the peirasmos by Satan after forty days in the desert as the first step in the 
struggle which was to lead to Gethsemane. 

™ Satan is the “tempter” in the NT: Mt 4:3; Lk 22:31; 1 Cor 7:5. The emergence of 
the devil in the later period of OT theology solved the problem of who did the tempting. 

% Lk 22:3; Jn 13:2, 27. 
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Reflection shows us that there is no question of timidity here, but real 
insight into the nature of this terrible struggle to come. Paul warned 
the Ephesians (6:12-13) that they were not fighting against flesh and 
blood, but against a whole array of superhuman powers, and that it 
would take the whole armor of God to withstand them. True, Christ 
defeated Satan in principle on the cross; but before Satan would 
release his hold on this earth, there would come such tribulation as 
as has not been seen since the world’s creation. As Christ Himself 
admitted, if the Lord had not shortened the days of this tribulation, 
no human being would be saved."** But He added by way of encourage- 
ment that the days have been shortened for the sake of the elect (Mk 
13:19-20). And the text of Ap 3:10, cited above, shows Christ promis- 
ing to keep His faithful Christians from the trial. Therefore, asking 
for preservation from the final diabolic onslaught is simply following 
Christ’s directions. 

The eschatological interpretation of our petition becomes all the 
more likely now that the Qumr4n literature has thrown some light on 
the theological views of the Jewish world in which Jesus lived.” We 
find the Essene community living in fearful anticipation of the attack 
of the forces of Satan. Sons of light themselves, and under the aegis 
of the spirit of truth, they have already drawn up their battle plans 
for meeting the sons of darkness under Belial, the spirit of perversion. 
This angel of darkness is already trying to lead them astray by persecu- 
tion and affliction (1QS 3:22-25), but God is on their side. He has 
set a time limit to Satan’s activities in the world (1QS 4:16-19). 
When it is up, the battle will be engaged, and Belial’s authority will 
be destroyed (1QS 4:20). The Christian community had an eschato- 
logical outlook not too far from that of the Essenes. 

The second part of the sixth petition (in Mt and the Didache) 
offers a perfect parallel to our interpretation of the first part. The 
reader is familiar with the translation “Deliver us from evil.” The 
Greek apo tou ponérou, however, while it could mean “from evil,” 
could also mean “from the Evil One.” In general, the Western Fathers 


126 Ts this the fear of Lk 18:8: “When the Son of Man comes, will He find faith on 
earth?” 

127 See Karl G. Kuhn, “New Light on Temptation, Sin and Flesh in the New Testament,” 
in The Scrolls and the New Testament, ed. K. Stendhal (New York, 1957) pp. 94-113. 
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support the former translation,"** and the Greek Fathers, along with 
Tertullian, support the latter. 

In NT usage, when ponéros means “evil” in the abstract, the word 
“all” usually appears before it.* On the other hand, ho ponéros is 
definitely a title for Satan.'*° In the parable of the sower and the seed, 
Mt 13:19 speaks of “the Evil One” who comes and snatches the seed 
from man’s heart. And in Mt 13:38 the weeds of the darnel parable 
are “the sons of the Evil One, and the enemy who sowed them is the 
devil.” 1 Jn 5:18 assures us that the Evil One does not touch him 
who is born of God. In reference to the Parousia, 2 Th 3:3 says: “The 
Lord is faithful: He will strengthen you and guard you from the Evil 
One.” This is like Jesus’ prayer to His Father in Jn 17:15: “I ask 
that you keep them from the Evil One.” 

One of the main reasons for translating ponéros as “evil” in the 
abstract has been its parallelism with peirasmos, thought to mean 
“temptation.” Yet, once we realize that peirasmos means the final 
trial brought on by Satan’s attack, a personal interpretation of 
ponéros is most fitting. The introductory “but” suggests that this 
last clause is climactic: if the Satanic trial is mentioned in the first 
clause, the Prince of Darkness makes his entrance in the second 
clause. Also, the verb ruesthai (once more in the aorist), in the sense 
of “tear free from,” fits well with a personal interpretation.” The 

1% This is under the influence of the very ambiguous Latin translation ‘“‘a malo,” which 
suffers from Latin’s lack of an article. 

9 E.g., Mt 5:11: “... when men utter all kinds of evil (pam ponéron) against you.” 
Also, 1 Th 5:22; 2 Tim 4:18; Did 10,5. In other cases the context clearly implies the 
abstract, e.g., Acts 28:21 and Rom 12:9. 

4%” This concept of Satan is the product of a dualistic tendency. The term is not used 
in the OT, but we come close to it in the dualistic Qumran world, where Satan is the spirit 
of deceit and wickedness. The title “Evil One” for Satan is the counterpart of Mt 19:17, 
where we hear of God as the “one alone who is good.” 

1 The Greek is éérein ek tou ponérou. The expression ¢érein ek is found in only one other 
place in the NT, namely, Ap 3:10, the very passage we have been quoting in relation to 
peirasmos: “I will keep you from the hour of trial.” Thus, we have two Johannine clauses 
which form a nearly perfect parallel to the two clauses of our petition. Other passages that 
might be quoted for ponéros as “Evil One” are Mt 5:37, 39 (see Lohmeyer, op. cit., p. 
151); 1 Jn 2:13-14; 3:12; Eph 6:16. While one or the other of our examples might be 
challenged (since in some of them it is not impossible that ponéros is abstract), their over- 
all effect is conclusive. 


4 Tt implies a certain motion of deliverance and is a good contrast for the “lead us into” 
of the first clause. 
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whole world is in the power of Satan (1 Jn 5:19); but the Christian 
has the promise that through God’s begetting he will be protected 
from the Evil One (5:18), and this is what prompts him to utter the 
petition of the PN. Faced with the awesome power of the strong one, 
the Christian begs for the help of a stronger (Mt 12:28-29). He has 
asked for the coming of his Father’s kingdom, but he knows that in 
that decisive moment the sons of the Evil One will be drawn up against 
the sons of the kingdom (Mt 13:38). And so he begs his Father, not 
only to spare him the trial of that terrible struggle, but also to wrench 
him free from the power of Satan." 


As we come to the end of our interpretation of the PN,™ we can 
see how coherently the eschatological viewpoint binds together the 
petitions into one picture. The Christian community of the first 
century, anxiously expecting the Second Coming, prays that God will 
completely glorify His name by establishing His kingdom, which 
represents the fulfilment of the plan He has willed for both earth and 
heaven. For its portion in this consummation of time, the community 
asks a place at the heavenly banquet table to break bread with Christ, 
and a forgiveness of its sins. A titanic struggle with Satan stands 
between the community and the realization of its prayer, and from 
this it asks to be delivered. 

Already in the Lucan form of the PN, as we have said, the intensity 
of eschatological aspiration has begun to yield to the hard facts of 
daily Christian living. It is a sign of the genius of this prayer, taught 
by the divine Master, that it could serve to express such different 
aspirations. Nevertheless, as we say the prayer nineteen centuries 
later, now completely enmeshed in the temporal aspect of the Christian 
life, it would, perhaps, profit us to revive in part some of its original 
eschatological yearning. Even if we choose to relegate the last things 
to a minor tract in theology, the return of Christ comes persistently 
closer each day. The PN, said as a fervent maranatha, would not be 
an inappropriate welcome. 

483 Paul sees this already partially realized (Col 1:13): ‘He has delivered us from the 
dominion of darkness and transferred us to the kingdom of His beloved Son.” 

14 We do not intend to treat the doxology found in the Didache: “For yours is the power 
and glory forever.” With the addition of “kingdom,” this doxology is found in certain 
MSS and versions of Mt (Wash., Korideth, Ferrar group, Koine, Curetonian Syriac, 
Peshitta, Sahidic—there are slight variations). This early liturgical addition, patterned 
on the Jewish doxologies, has 1 Chr 29:11, 30 as one of its sources. 
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EPILEPSY IN CANON 984 AND MODERN 
MEDICAL THERAPY 


THOMAS J. O’DONNELL, S.J. 
Georgetown University Medical School 


[’ HAS been observed from time immemorial that some people are 
subject to fits or, to use a scientifically more acceptable terminology, 
“suffer from seizures.’”’ The nature of such seizures varies considerably, 
with regard to their duration, intensity, frequency, pattern, controlla- 
bility, and cause. Some such episodes of an unpatterned nature are 
classified simply as “seizures,” while others, whether the cause of 
them is known or not, follow one of several recognized patterns and 
are called “epileptic seizures.” The victim is known as an “epileptic” 
and the disorder is called “epilepsy.” 

Epilepsy becomes a canonical entity in virtue of can. 984, 3°, which 
establishes an irregularity for sacred orders in those who are, or who 
ever have been, victims of epilepsy, insanity, or diabolical possession. 
The purpose of this article is to re-examine certain historical, clinical, 
psychologic, and prophylactic aspects of epilepsy which touch upon 
the disease as a canonical entity, and in the light of these considera- 
tions to re-evaluate the circumstances in which dispensation from the 
irregularity would seem to be indicated. 


HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF EPILEPSY 


The history of epilepsy is as old as the history of medicine—indeed, 
as old as the history of man. Pagan antiquity believed that seizures 
were a punishment for offending the gods, and that the affliction was 
visited especially upon those who offended against the moon. The word 
“epilepsy” is derived from the Greek epi and lambané, reflecting the 
belief that the victim was thought to be “seized upon” by the gods, 
and the affliction was also called “the sacred disease.””! 

Hippocrates (460-375 B.C.), or one of his school, wrote a treatise on 
epilepsy and attacked this concept. As a matter of fact, Hippocrates 
quite clearly seems to have recognized the disease as a disorder of the 
central nervous system. Five hundred years later Galen (131-201 A.D.) 


'Cf. Harry Wain, The Story behind the Word (Springfield, 1958) p. 108. 
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likewise recognized that an affection of the brain was the basic cause 
of epilepsy and, in the primitive medical concepts of his day, listed 
the ingestion of powdered human skull as one of the remedies.? 

Hippocrates, of course, and Galen after him were fighting a losing 
battle against the naive theories and atrocious therapies of early 
medicine. As medicine emerged from the darkness preceding the dawn 
of history, and down to the eighteenth century, therapy was based on 
a theory of combating adverse humors with everything from fresh 
air and water, through doses of the blood or liver of criminals, stones 
from a hawk’s intestines or the gall of a boar, to concoctions of vari- 
ous herbs and minerals which were thought to have some therapeutic 
value for reasons no more scientific than that ascribing some value to 
mistletoe as a remedy for epilepsy: i.e., mistletoe grows in oak branches, 
cannot fall to the ground, and so must be effective against the falling 
sickness. 

And so for thousands of years epilepsy was a fairly meaningless 
pattern on the warp and woof of folklore and fantasy, and, as Lennox 
points out, an epileptic who approached the Harvard Medical Faculty 
in 1850 would have received about the same treatment, based on the 
same scientific flickerings, as if he had approached Hippocrates some 
twenty-two hundred years before.* 

The first significant medical break-through for epilepsy occurred 
around the middle of the nineteenth century when the English physi- 
cian Samuel Wilks (1824-1911) introduced bromide of potassium to 
control seizures. The next major development in therapy came with 
the introduction of phenobarbital by Alfred Hauptmann as a new 
pharmacological approach to seizure control, more efficient than 
bromide and with less undesirable side effects. Hans Berger gave 
neurology the electroencephalogram in 1929, and deflections of a pen 
moving along a paper strip and recording electrical discharges of the 
brain down to millionths of a volt opened new horizons in the study of 
epilepsy. In 1937 Putman and Merritt, in the United States, discovered 
the anticonvulsant action of diphenyl hydantoin (Dilantin), and since 
then there has been a steady advance in the development and testing 
of new compounds for more efficient control of epileptic seizures. And 


2 Cf. William G. Lennox, Epilepsy and Related Disorders (Boston, 1960) p. 23. 
3 Cf. ibid., p. 32. 
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as neurologists study the control of seizures from the pharmacological 
approach, neurosurgeons investigate the feasibility of surgical inter- 
vention in the area of the epileptic electrical explosion in the brain. 

In even so brief a historical view of epilepsy, its concepts and its 
treatment, one cannot omit some comment on the matter from a 
scriptural viewpoint. The exegetical problem of epilepsy and diabolical 
possession in the New Testament cannot be solved here, but neither 
can it be ignored. That the problem is germane to this study is evident 
from the fact that modern medical writers cannot resist the temptation 
to wander into the theological field even if, in doing so, they leave 
their exemplary critical approach behind. 

Many such authors simply see the pagan deitistic approach to 
epilepsy transferred, as just another superstition, into a Christian 
demoniacal approach. This concept, without distinction or qualifica- 
tion, is then extended through the history of the Church and even 
projected upon the present canonical concept of the disease. Lennox, 
for example, makes the statement that in the Middle Ages epileptics 
were considered to be diabolically possessed, and he supports the 
implication that this was the official ecclesiastical view by the asser- 
tion that epileptics made pilgrimages to churches.‘ The same writer’s 
reference to the juxtaposition of epilepsy and diabolical possession in 
can. 984, 3° is thinly veiled when he says: “Schools with denomina- 
tional or religious background should be more receptive [of epileptics], 
except of course certain theological schools that seem to retain the 
conception of the epileptic as demon-possessed.”’* There are two ques- 
tions implicit in these statements which, although indeed not un- 
related, need to be dealt with separately. 

The question, whether or not epilepsy has been confused with dia- 
bolical possession in the New Testament, is brought to focus by the 
account in the Synoptics® of the young boy, brought to our Lord by 
his father, who is referred to by various commentators as a lunatic, a 
possessed boy, or an epileptic. There is no doubt that his symptoms 
as described in the text—alternate spasm and rigidity, labial froth, 
gnashing of teeth, convulsions and catalepsy followed by fatigue— 
present the clinical picture of a grand mal epileptic seizure. Yet our 


‘CE. ibid., p. 1039. 5 Ibid., p. 948. 
*Mt 17:14-20; Mk 9:14-29; Lk 9:37-43. 
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Lord seemed to address Himself to the disease as to an evil spirit. 
And even if this were to be construed as merely a way of speaking, 
there is still the mystery of His answer to the disciples’ query as to 
why they had not been able to cure the boy: “As for this kind [of devil] 
it can be cast out only by prayer and fasting.’” 

This is a problem which must be left to further investigation by the 
Scripture scholars. It might only be pointed out here that it would be 
surprising to find the Evangelists endowed with medical knowledge 
available only in more recent times, or to find the apostles free from 
erroneous or superstitious beliefs regarding illness which were common 
in their time. Such errors would certainly not be inconsistent with the 
divine inspiration of Scripture. On the other hand, in view of our Lord’s 
reported remarks on this occasion, the exclusion of the possibility that 
this case was one of epilepsy and diabolical influence would seem to be 
judging beyond the evidence. These questions, however, must be left 
to their own fields of specialization. 


THE CANONICAL QUESTION 


Even a cursory reading of the medical, legal, and sociological litera- 
ture related to epilepsy leaves no doubt that the wording of can. 984 
has frequently given rise to serious misunderstanding in the minds of 
the laity. 

It will be recalled that this section of the Code lists twenty-one 
impediments affecting the reception of sacred orders or the exercise 
of orders already received. These twenty-one impediments are divided 
into three numerically equal groups. The first two groups are referred 
to as “irregularities,” and the third group is called “simple impedi- 
ments” (can. 984-987). 

The irregularities are further distinguished in their respective canons 
as arising ex defectu (can. 984) or ex delicto (can. 985). It is the irregu- 
larities ex defectu that are germane to this study, and precisely those 
personal afflictions listed under numbers 2 and 3 of can. 984 which 
would make the exercise of sacred orders either unsafe or unseemly, 
and would hence likewise be a contraindication to the reception of 
orders. These afflictions have been further classified by the commenta- 


7 Ferdinand Prat, S.J., Jesus Christ 1 (tr. John J. Heenan, S.J.; Bruce, 1950) 429. 
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tors as defectus corporis (can. 984, 2°) and defectus animi (can. 984, 3°). 
Epilepsy appears under the latter classification. 


Can. 984~-Sunt irregulares ex defectu: 

2° Corpore vitiati qui secure propter debilitatem, vel decenter propter deformi- 
tatem, altaris ministerio defungi non valeant. Ad impediendum tamen exercitium 
ordinis legitime recepti, gravior requiritur defectus, neque ob hunc defectum 
prohibentur actus qui rite poni possunt; 

3° Qui epileptici vel amentes vel a daemone possessi sunt vel fuerunt; quod si 
post receptos ordines tales evaserint et iam liberos esse certo constet, Ordinarius 
potest suis subditis receptorum ordinum exercitium rursus permittere. . . . 


It should be noted that the afflictions listed under can. 984, 2° give 
rise to irregularities which continue only as long as the afflictions 
persist, and these are called defectus corporis by the commentators. 
On the other hand, the afflictions listed under can. 984, 3° give rise to 
irregularities which persist even after the affliction has ceased, and 
these are called defectus animi by the commentators. It is, in turn, 
this grouping, classification, and distinction of perpetuity which has 
led some to assert that the Church still recognizes an intrinsic relation- 
ship between epilepsy, insanity, and diabolical possession. 

Such an assertion is totally unjustified, and the canonical grouping, 
classification, and distinction of perpetuity in can. 984, 2° and 3° is 
in no way unreasonable. 

This is neither to assert nor to deny that articulate individuals in 
the early Church shared some of the erroneous medical and sociological 
ideas current in their time. But as far back as the documented sources 
of canonical legislation take us, there is no strong evidence of any 
supposed intrinsic connection between epilepsy and diabolical posses- 
sion. On the contrary, the Fontes make it clear that for the past two 
hundred years, at least, there has been little hesitation to dispense 
from the irregularity incurred by epilepsy, even though the disease is 
still present, provided there was reasonable indication that the patient 
could perform ecclesiastical functions safely and decorously.* Not only 
would this not have been true if epilepsy were being identified with 
diabolical possession, but interestingly enough these documents show 
that the Holy See was completely abreast of current medical opinion 


* Cf. Codicis iuris canonici fontes 4, n. 1444; 6, nn. 3929, 4040, 4041, 4047, 4087, 4333. 
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all the way, basing its decisions primarily on the testimony of physi- 
cians, even to the extent of including some minor medical errors 
current at the time (e.g., that the disease entity was not chronic but 
caused by strain and overwork, was curable, and that relapse was 
improbable).* Moreover, the same fundamental attitude towards 
epilepsy is indicated in the history of the early Church. There is 
evidence of recognition of the distinction between epilepsy as an 
organic disease and diabolical possession as a malign influence in the 
twelfth century and even, indeed, as far back as the fifth century.'® 

Secondly, the classification introduced by the commentators em- 
bracing can. 984, 2° and 3° as defectus corporis and defectus animi re- 
spectively is reasonable. The gross symptoms of the afflictions listed 
under 2° present themselves as predominately physiological, while 
those of 3° have been viewed as predominately psychological. The Code 
is using the terms without implying any scientific or clinical signifi- 
cance. 

Finally, the fact that insanity, epilepsy, and diabolical possession, 
already grouped together under can. 984, 3°, are erroneously thought 
to have been viewed as pathologically interrelated because of their 
classification as defecius animi, does not imply that they should not 
be grouped together at all. The irregularities (by defect) which are 
listed in 2° and 3° of this canon are simply certain dispositions of body, 
of mind, or of both, which would make the exercise of sacred orders 
unsafe or unseemly. The three defects listed in 3° have this common 
denominator which distinguishes them from the defects listed in 2°: 
each represents a personal affliction in which the mere subsiding of 
symptoms does not necessarily imply that the affliction has been 
permanently overcome. In general, we might say that the more 
predominantly physical defects of 2° constitute quite evident ir- 
regularities when they are evidently present in the individual, and 
hence the irregularity endures only as long as the defect persists. If 
perchance, on the other hand, the defect were to cease, then it would 
be quite evident that it had ceased and there would be no danger, in 
general, that it would arise again. 

With regard to the defects listed under 3°, however, the danger of 


* Cf. ibid. 
10 Cf. Charles de Clerq, Traité de droit canonique 2 (ed. R. Naz; Paris, 1954) n. 281. 
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a recurrence is much more difficult to exclude, and hence the legislator 
has adopted a very realistic view in constituting the irregularity as 
present if an individual has ever been afflicted with one of these three 
defects. This by no means implies that, after the defect has evidently 
disappeared, the irregularity cannot be dispensed, but it does wisely 
insure that each individual case will be studied, and expert testimony 
regarding the prognosis will be sought, before the irregularity is 
dispensed. This is an evident common denominator—common to 
insanity, epilepsy, and diabolical possession—which makes the 
grouping together of these three afflictions quite reasonable, without 
implying any intrinsic relationship among them. 


MODERN MEDICAL OPINION 


Subsequent to these considerations it is appropriate to review, at 
least in summary form, the present medical thought on epilepsy, in 
order to re-evaluate the significance of the disease as a canonical 
irregularity and to suggest some basic criteria for dispensation. 

Several interesting concepts arise from the modern medical litera- 
ture. First, it is evident that there is no satisfactory scientific definition 
of epilepsy. It has come to be looked upon as a “waste-basket diag- 
nosis’—a receptacle for a number of similar sets of symptoms, many 
of which are clearly identified, others of which may or may not belong 
there but are put there for want of a more specific classification. 
Authors refer to “the epilepsies.” Denis Williams says: “Scientifically 
all fits are epileptic, and yet all who have fits are not epileptics.’’" In 
other words, all convulsions can be called epileptic seizures, but when 
the convulsions are due to clearly identified causes, such as a rise in 
body temperature (febrile convulsion), a drop in blood sugar (hypo- 
glycemic convulsion), or toxic urinary products (uremic convulsions), 
the patient is not an epileptic and does not “have epilepsy.” 

Merritt, in attempting to define epilepsy as a functional disorder 
characterized by recurrent attacks of loss of consciousness with or 
without convulsion movements, points out that “this definition is 
inadequate because convulsion movements may occur without any 


" Denis Williams, “Modern Views on the Classification of Epilepsy,”’ British Medical 
Journal 101 (1958) 660-62. 
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obvious loss of consciousness and loss of consciousness may occur 
without any convulsive movements.”’” 

It may be said in general that convulsion and/or loss of conscious- 
ness are two of the usual reactions of the nervous system to over- 
whelming stimuli. If the source of the stimulus is well identified as 
being outside of the brain area (such as uremia or hypoglycemia), the 
subject of the disorder is not said to have epilepsy. If, however, the 
stimulus which initiates the seizure is due to a definable brain lesion, 
the patient is said to have “symptomatic epilepsy.” If the seizure is 
of unknown origin but recurrent in an identified pattern of electrical | 
discharges in the brain, the patient is said to have “essential epilepsy.” 
Regarding the latter type, some of the medical synonyms for “essen- 
tial” are “of unknown origin,” “idiopathic,” and “agnogenic.” 

There are several possible ways of grouping various forms of epi- 
lepsy for classification, aside from the broad division between essential 
(cause unknown, heredity-suspected) and symptomatic (due to organic 
lesion) already mentioned. 

Another common classification used by neurologists divides the 
epilepsies according to type of seizure. This classification according 
to seizure type may be summarized as follows: 

1) Motor seizures: associated with stereotyped muscle movement. 
The most common of these is the grand mal seizure, characterized by 
generalized convulsions and loss of consciousness. Another type is the 
focal motor seizure, which begins with a twitching or jerking of one 
part of the body and may then proceed in a characteristic march or 
progression to other parts of the body. 

2) Psychomotor seizures: these differ from the above in that, 
instead of a convulsion, there is a pattern of organized but irrelevant 
behavior, such as tapping movements or repetitive gestures, temporary 
mental confusion, plus illogical and sometimes hostile behavior. 

3) Momentary disturbances of consciousness, such as the short 
lapse or brief fixed stare of petit mal, or fainting episodes, which may 
sometimes foreshadow a grand mal epilepsy. 

4) Other miscellaneous types of seizures, such as feelings of familiar- 
ity or unfamiliarity which contradict experience, or disturbances of 
sensation such as taste, smell, and hearing. 

Still another broad classification of the epilepsies is made according 


#H. Houston Merritt, A Textbook of Neurology (2nd ed.; Philadelphia, 1959) p. 672. 
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to the nature, intensity, and duration of the seizures together with 
their characteristic EEG recordings. The most common and broadest 
division here is between the above-mentioned grand mal and the 
petit mal seizures. 

The grand mal seizure is what people most commonly recognize as 
an “epileptic fit.” About half of these patients experience, briefly, a 
sensation or “aura,’’ which warns of an imminent attack. Lennox 
points out: “The patient whose aura is prolonged enough so that he can 
lie down or seek seclusion is fortunate, but rare.” After this warning 
sensation, usually only momentary if present, the patient emits a shrill 
cry, followed by loss of consciousness and generalized spasmodic 
twitching. During the convulsion, saliva (mixed with blood in the 
event of tongue-biting) is blown from the mouth, there may be fecal 
or urinary incontinence and, rarely, ejaculation. Attacks vary in 
duration from less than a minute to more than thirty minutes; in 
severity, from violent convulsion to simple fainting without apparent 
convulsion ; in frequency, from many in the same day to one in several 
years, and may occur at regular intervals or may disappear entirely for 
many years, only to begin again. After an attack, mental confusion 
may be present for hours or, rarely, even for days." 

Petit mal, on the other hand, has been called the epilepsy of child- 
hood, with onset rarely after the age of twenty, although it may or may 
not persist into adult life. In the typical petit mal seizures there is no 
convulsion. The seizures are of briefest duration, the patient is out of 
contact with the environment for a moment or two, and the usual 
attack consists only in a brief fixation of gaze and blankness of expres- 
sion which would usually not even be observed by others. The patient 
is immediately alert again and continues previous activity. Petit mal 
seizures may occur only occasionally but often are very frequent— 
sometimes many in a day or even in a single hour. These seizures are 
more common on arising in the morning, and likely to be less common 
during periods of physical activity. They may coexist with grand mal 
seizures or may be followed by grand mal epilepsy in later life."® 

The other two types of epileptic seizures are categorized according 

™ Lennox, op. cit., p. 176. This is interesting because in at least one case in the Fontes 
a factor in the petition for dispensation was that the particular patient experienced a 
prolonged aura, thus giving him ample warning of a seizure. 

“Cf. Lennox, op. cit., passim; Merritt, op. cit., passim. 

4 Cf. ibid. 
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to the localized area of the brain where the initial erratic electrical 


discharge is initiated. For the purposes of this study it is sufficient to 
say that those associated with lesions of the motor cortex (motor- 
focal seizures, Jacksonian seizures) are analogous to grand mal attacks, 
while those arising from a disturbance in the temporal lobe (psycho- 
motor attacks) are somewhat like exaggerated petit mal seizures.'® 

As knowledge of the nature and treatment of epilepsy has advanced 
in recent years, certain clinical observations which modify older 
concepts or crystallize new knowledge are emerging in the medical 
literature. Some of them which are pertinent to the canonical evalua- 
tion of epilepsy will be reviewed briefly here. These are the questions 
of mental deterioration and psychotic manifestations in epilepsy and 
the “epileptic personality,” the prognosis in childhood and adult 
epilepsy, and the control of seizures by modern drug therapy. 

A considerable amount has been written in the medical literature 
regarding the question, whether or not there is a progressive mental 
deterioration concomitant with the disease entity of epilepsy and 
whether or not the term “epileptic personality” as a label for manifes- 
tations of stubbornness, combativeness, introversion, intellectual 
limitation, and the like, is an added affliction likely to be identified in 
most epileptics. There is no doubt that in earlier decades judgments 
such as these were formed from observation of epileptics and found 
their way into the literature as accepted hypotheses. More recent 
studies, however, have questioned the scientific validity of these 
judgments. 

Houston Merritt, for example, observes that the impression is 
widespread that mental deterioration is inevitable in epilepsy, but he 
attributes this impression to the fact that the studies supporting it 
were compiled from institutionalized cases, and he reports the findings 
of Lennox revealing that of 2000 clinic and private patients 67 per cent 
were mentally normal, 23 per cent slightly deteriorated, and only 10 
per cent definitely deteriorated.” 

Lennox himself likewise observes that several decades ago both phy- 
sicians and the general public had a distorted view of epileptics in this 
regard because conclusions were based on observation of institutional 
cases, and that although brain damage may result from prolonged 


16 Cf. Merritt, op. cit., pp. 679-82. 17 Cf. ibid., pp. 684-85. 
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seizures or trauma, mental limitations or undesirable personality traits 
may result from causes quite outside the disease entity. In considering 
even the small segment of the epileptic population so affected, one must 
take into account the social isolations and repressions, the depressive 
and deleterious side effects of previously popular anticonvulsive bro- 
mides and barbiturates, and organic abnormalities of the brain which 
in these cases may rather have been the cause than the result of sei- 
zures.'8 

The controversy regarding mental deterioration and the “epileptic 
personality” is not yet settled, but it can be safely said that the views 
of Merritt and of Lennox reflect the more common modern medical 
opinion.!® This newer concept might be summarized in the following 
quotations from Lennox: 


Tradition would have it that both the frequency of attacks and the mental 
state become worse with time. As shown elsewhere, the first of these assumptions 
is contrary to facts; the second is true only in a minority of cases and even in these 
there may be factors other than the epilepsy itself to account for the mental slow- 
ness, 

Among persons who have no evidence of brain lesion antecedent to the epilepsy, 
some will experience intellectual decline after a few years or a few dozen convul- 
sions, others will traverse decades of time and thousands of convulsions without 
evidence of mental loss.”! 

Disuse of the words “epileptic personality” is one encouraging event in present 
day medical history. . . . Today we can say with confidence that the characteristics 
named are not confined to epileptics, and that when they do occur they are not 
cause but consequence, and not the consequence of epilepsy per se so much as of 
brain damage that either antedated the epilepsy or, rarely, resulted from it.” 


Houston Merritt summarizes his conclusions in this regard with these 
significant words: “Abnormal personality traits are uncommon in pa- 
tients whose seizures are controlled by treatment and are able to en- 
gage in the useful activities of life.””* 

In view of all this and the many similar expressions in the medical 
literature, it may safely be said that, in evaluating the controlled epi- 

8 Cf. Lennox, op. cit., pp. 662-64 and passim. 

19 See also James F. Hammill, “Epilepsy,” Journal of Chronic Diseases 8 (1958) 448-63; 
Francis M. Forster, Modern Therapy in Neurology (St. Louis, 1957) p. 418. 

* Lennox, op. cit., pp. 666-67. 21 Tbid., p. 684. 2 Tbid., pp. 699, 692. 

* Merritt, op. cit., p. 685. 
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leptic as a candidate for sacred orders, the generalized medical anach- 
ronism of future intellectual deterioration or personality problems 
related to epilepsy may be discounted in the absence of positive in- 
dication to the contrary. 

It is generally agreed among the medical writers that once a pattern 
of epileptic seizures has been well established for a number of years, the 
chances of a total and complete disappearance of the disease, in present 
medical concepts, are poor. This does not mean that complete spon- 
taneous remissions do not occasionally occur, or that a large percentage 
of patients cannot be symptom- and seizure-free with proper medica- 
tion systematically sustained. Authors observe in this regard that spon- 
taneous remissions have been known to terminate in seizures after ten 
or twenty years, and that seizures which have been completely cured 
by medication for several years may recur if the medication is with- 
drawn. 

It is fortunate that, in general, the grand mal seizure, which is most 
dramatic and disconcerting, is the seizure type most amenable to medi- 
cation control. Merritt’s statistics can be considered both sound and 
representative, and he reports his experience as follows: 


Grand mal seizures can be controlled in 50 per cent of the cases, and the seizures 
greatly reduced in frequency in another 35 per cent; petit mal seizures are con- 
trolled in 33 per cent and 33 per cent are greatly improved; 28 per cent of the 
patients with psychomotor seizures are controlled and another 50 per cent are 
greatly improved.** 


This same acknowledged expert in epileptic disorders spoke realis- 
tically of modern therapy in his presidential address to the American 
Neurological Association in Atlantic City (June, 1957): 


It cannot be said, however, that medical therapy is satisfactory, as yet. No one 
of these medications is effective in all types of seizures and no one of them is one 
hundred per cent effective in any one specific type of seizure. ... The ultimate 
look, however, is promising, and it would not be rash to predict that... it will 
not be long before a compound is synthesized which will control the seizures in 
the majority, if not all cases.” 


And so it is evident that the clinical picture of modern therapy must 
not be oversimplified. While it has been established that a high per- 


% Tbid., p. 699. 
%5 Transactions of the American Neurological Association (Richmond, 1958) pp. 1-6. 
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centage of epilepsy can be controlled, there are still many cases in 
which this goal has not been reached. Nor is it possible to determine 
with certainty within which group an individual patient will fall. 

The clinical picture which gradually emerges in those cases of par- 
ticular interest to the canonist is perhaps best described by another 
recognized specialist in the field. Howard D. Fabing points out that 
each individual patient has a basic seizure pattern, and that as effective 
treatment gets underway this pattern ameliorates in all respects. In 
the successful therapy the amelioration progresses to a complete cessa- 
tion of attacks. Then, when the physician has studied the individual 
patient over a reasonable period of time, he is able to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of the therapy and on the basis of his total clinical impres- 
sion he may well be able to certify that recurrence of seizures is unlikely 
and the danger of such recurrence is remote if treatment is continued.** 

Incidental to a review of modern medical data and opinion with re- 
gard to the predictability of the course of this disease in various types 
of patients, it is interesting to recall a common point of canonical inter- 


| pretation with regard to childhood epilepsy. The opinion is set forth 


and accepted among many canonists that if an individual was afflicted 
with epilepsy before the age of puberty and, at the time of candidacy 
for orders, good medical opinion attests that the disease entirely disap- 
peared, the candidate is not irregular ex defectu because of his earlier 
epilepsy.” This opinion, arising from pre-Code legislation, represents a 
judgment of practical wisdom which is certainly safe to apply in prac- 
tice, in spite of the fact that contrary exceptions are within the realm 
of possibility. 
Regarding infant seizures, Merritt points out: 


It is generally agreed that the occurrence of seizures in young children with 
febrile illnesses does not necessarily presage the later development of epilepsy but 
the likelihood of this eventuality is great if the seizures recur with every febrile 
illness, if there are multiple seizures, or if there are paroxysmal abnormalities in 
the electroencephalogram in the seizure-free interval. 


* Cf. Howard D. Fabing, “Practical Considerations in the Management of the Epilep- 
tic Patient,” Journal of the Indiana State Medical Association 40 (1947) 132-34. 

"Cf. Francis Suarez, S.J., disp. 40, sect. 1, n. 4 ff.; Alphonsus de Liguori, C.SS.R., 
8, 39.; Pietro Gasparri, De sacra ordin. 1, n. 278.; Felix M. Capello, S.J., Summa iuris 
canonici 2 (Rome, 1951) 268; T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J., and Adam C. Ellis, S.J., Canon 
Law and Commentary (Milwaukee, 1946) p. 378; et al. 

™ Merritt, op. cit., p. 692. 
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In a very true sense, the criteria which will be proposed later in this 
study for evaluating the epileptic candidate for orders in relation to 
possible dispensation of the irregularity will be little more than a pru- 
dent extension of this long-standing canonical judgment in view of the 
recent medical data and advanced methods of therapy. 

Without entering into a lengthy technical explanation of the modem 
pharmacological approach to seizure control, the following comments 
on the treatment of epilepsy are germane to the present study. 

The array of modern drugs with their varying formulae is formidable. 
The most common, known best by their trade names, are Dilantin, 
Mesantoin, Tridione, Paradione, Phenurone, Mysoline, Milontin, and 





others which may have been tested and marketed since this writing. | 


After study and observation, the physician tailors the therapeutic regi- 
men to the individual patient, some drugs being more effective than 
others in various types of seizures, some which are effective in one type 
being actually aggravating in other types. The most widely employed 
are, perhaps, Phenobarbital and Dilantin, used independently or in 
combination. 

The drugs in common use today are, for the most part, free of re- 
markable side effects in their proper dosage, are not habit-forming or 
addictive, and are not unduly expensive. The cost of such therapy 
might range from as low as $30.00 to as high as $150.00 per year. In 
most patients the medication is reduced gradually over a period of 
years and may even eventually be discontinued entirely.** 

In addition to the drug therapy, there is little restriction of activity 
indicated for the epileptic. The amount of rest needed is that which is 
indicated for any normal individual. Sensible physical and mental ac- 
tivity need not be curtailed and indeed act as a deterrent to seizures. 
The diet is not specialized but the use of alcohol is controversial.* In 
general, however, physicians would impose restrictions on their epilep- 
tic patients with regard to immoderate drinking, with regard to some 
sports which are more liable to cause brain injury (such as boxing), and 
with regard to those occupations in which a seizure might endanger 
their own lives or the lives of others—particularly automobile driving. 

Cf. Forster, op. cit., pp. 382-422. 

% Cf. Virginia A. Duggins, Epilepsy (a pamphlet published as a guide for epileptics by 
the Federal Association for Epilepsy, Washington, D.C.). 
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This latter restriction will receive subsequent special attention in this 
study. 


LEGAL RESTRICTIONS ON EPILEPTICS 


A quotation from a Connecticut court case of 1905 supplies a back- 
ground against which some of the twentieth-century civil legislation 
regarding epileptics may be viewed: “That epilepsy is a disease of pe- 
culiarly serious and revolting character tending to weaken mental 
force, and often descending from parent to child, or entailing upon the 
offspring of the sufferer some other grave form of nervous malady is a 
matter of common knowledge, of which the courts will take judicial 
notice.””§! 

The first civil law prohibiting the marriage of epileptics was passed 
in Connecticut in 1895. In the subsequent forty-four years, eighteen 
other states followed suit, North Carolina being the last in 1939. In the 
last twenty years, many of these laws have been mitigated or abolished, 
so that by 1960 only eight states retained such laws.** There are, how- 
ever, in addition to these, other states without such statutes but within 
which fraudulent concealment of epilepsy is considered grounds for 
annulment. Moreover, more than half of the states have eugenic steri- 
lization laws, and in not a few of these the laws apply specifically to 
epileptics.* 

Comment on the morality of laws restricting the marriage of epilep- 
tics and implementing eugenic sterilization is outside the scope of this 
study. It might be noted parenthetically, however, that while a genetic 
factor in epilepsy is not to be totally discounted, it apparently has been 
vastly overrated.** Moreover, the recent trend in the medical literature 
is to regard eugenic sterilization laws as unscientific and unwarranted, 
and indeed likely to do more harm than good to the human race.** 

Regarding restrictions relating to military service, it is interesting to 

* Gould vs. Gould, 61 A. 604, Conn., 1905. 

® Cf. Lennox, op. cit., pp. 981-85. 

* Cf. Irwin M. Perr, “Epilepsy and the Law,” Journal of Mental and Nervous Diseases 
128 (1959) 263-75. 

*Cf. Merritt, op. cit., pp. 676 ff. 

* Cf. Kurt Hirschhorn, “Questions and Answers,” Journal of the American Medical 


Association 174 (1960) 1685; and also from the same journal: “Medicine and the Law” 
173 (1960) 1245 ff. 
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point out that United States Army policy provides that under normal 
circumstances an individual with proved epilepsy would not be accept- 
able for enlistment. But in certain cases, wherein manifestations of 
epilepsy were adequately controlled by medication over a significant 
period of time, the individual would be acceptable for induction and/or 
enlistment.** At present the policy of the United States Navy prohibits 
the entrance of epileptics to its service and demands their discharge if 
epilepsy develops or is discovered in service. At the time of this writing, 
however, thought is being given in the Navy’s Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery to a proposed modification of this policy.” 

The American League against Epilepsy, under a grant from the 
United States Public Health Service, conducted a survey of laws and 
administrative practices affecting epileptics in the United States. The 
results of this survey have been published by Roscoe L. Barrow, Dean 
of the College of Law of the University of Cincinnati, and Howard D. 
Fabing, Past President of the American Academy of Neurology.** Aside 
from the marriage and sterilization laws already mentioned, other 
legislation which has an impact on epileptics includes Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws, Federal Immigration Statutes (which exclude epilep- 
tics along with the insane, alcoholics, lepers, and prostitutes), institu- 
tional commitment laws, and others. These need not receive a detailed 
analysis here. Legislation, however, regarding the licensing of motor- 
vehicle drivers is of special importance to this study. 

The civil laws regarding operation of automobiles by epileptics are 
based on a common danger to the public and therefore wisely tend to be 
strict. The canonical legislation might be viewed as based on an analo- 
gous danger, considering that the possibility of a seizure during the 
Holy Sacrifice or other ministerial functions would certainly prejudice 
the sacerdotal role, not only regarding custody of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, but also regarding the offering of the common Sacrifice of the 
faithful with edification and appropriate dignity. Thus, these laws may 
provide some practical thoughts against which to suggest some con- 
siderations regarding canonical dispensation of the irregularity. The 
laws are proper to the individual states, hence provide a variety of 


% Private communication. 37 Private communication. 
3*R. L. Barrow and H. D. Fabing, Epilepsy and the Law (New York, 1956). 
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thinking, and some of them which antedate newer therapies for epi- 
lepsy are interesting when contrasted with more recent legislation. 

As is to be expected, almost every state in the Union confers on the 
administrator of its driver’s-license law the discretion to deny a license 
to any person who is considered to be an unsafe driver. (The South Da- 
kota law makes no provision for the qualification of the applicant.) 
And in most states information as to a history of epilepsy must be dis- 
closed upon application for a driver’s license. Sixteen states explicitly 
mention “epileptics” or “adjudicated epileptics” as persons to whom, 
in general, a driver’s license may not be issued.** Moreover, it seems 
evident that in those instances where mitigating qualifications have 
been made, it has been in view of the newer drug therapies. Note the 
following examples, with the date of the statute revision. The Illinois 
statute (1953) denies the license to epileptics unless the applicant can 
furnish a medical statement that his driving is not inimical to public 
safety. The Wisconsin statute (1951) demands a medical certificate of 
freedom from seizures for two years. If there is medical certification of 
freedom from seizures, but the two-year period has not elapsed, the 
license will be denied with a right of appeal.‘° Moreover, eight of the 
other states whose statutes deny a license to an “‘adjudicated epileptic” 
do recognize that the statute does not preclude issuing a license to an 
epileptic after seizures have been brought under medical control.*! On 
the other hand, three states specify that a license shall be granted to an 
epileptic only if he has been seizure-free without anticonvulsant medi- 
cation for a specified period: Idaho, one year; New York, two years; 
New Jersey, three years.® 

To look at the matter from a positive viewpoint, in at least twenty- 
five states medical control of seizures from a period of from one to three 
years is an important factor in granting automobile-drivers’ licenses to 

* Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, New 
Mexico, North Carolina (applies to grand mal only), Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin (cf. Barrow and Fabing, op. cit., pp. 40-41). 

“Cf. ibid. 

“ Arizona, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, North Carolina, Virginia, and 


Washington (cf. Barrow and Fabing, op. cit., p. 49). 
“Cf. ibid., pp. 50-51. 
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epileptics, and in general the tendency in these states is to issue the 
license if there is medical testimony that seizures have been under con- 
trol for a substantial period of time and reasonable certainty that 
seizures will not recur provided medication is continued.“ The special 
Committee on Legislation of the American League against Epilepsy 
has recommended a seizure-free period of one year as an adequate basis 
for determining whether the medication-controlled epileptic is a safe 
driving risk.“ 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is hoped that this study will lend support to the following conclu- 
sions: 

1) Epilepsy is a complicated and many-sided medical entity defying 
brief and accurate medical definition, and its inclusion in can. 984 sim- 
ply as “qui epileptici sunt vel fuerunt” is the most practical way to 
identify the medical entity in a canonical context. 

2) Its separation from the other physical defects listed in can. 984, 
and its grouping with insanity and diabolical possession, is a practical 
and appropriate separation and grouping from a canonical viewpoint, 
and in no way implies an intrinsic connection among these three condi- 
tions, but necessitates in each individual case examination by and tes- 
timony of experts before the irregularity is dispensed, since, with regard 
to each of these conditions, freedom from symptoms does not neces- 
sarily imply freedom from the defect. 

3) Confessors and directors of souls might prudently judge that if an 
aspirant to the priesthood is qualified in other respects, has been sei- 
zure-free for at least one year, and is recommended by a neurologist 
who has some understanding of the sacerdotal life, he should be en- 
couraged in his desire and assisted in seeking admittance to a course of 
preparation for sacred orders. 

4) Superiors and ordinaries, when confronted by an aspirant to sacer- 
dotal studies who has a history of epilepsy, should prudently investi- 
gate the history and type of epilepsy and, with the consent of the indi- 


* (Cf. ibid., p. 50. 
“ Files of Committee; reported by Barrow and Fabing, op. cit., p. 51. 
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vidual concerned, seek complete medical evaluation of the individual 
case by a neurologist. 

5) Finally, after the above conditions have been fulfilled, even if his 
dificulty should recur briefly due to change of medication or adjust- 
ment of therapy, after he has been seizure-free for a period of three 
years, if his physician can predict with reasonable certainty that sei- 
zures will not recur with continued medication, his superiors might 
appropriately apply for a dispensation from the irregularity. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


No charismatic gift of intelligence is required to realize that there are two 
extremes of attitude to be avoided by priest-counselors in respect to modern 
psychology. One is that excess of enthusiasm which would accept without 
question all that this “new” science proposes by way of hypothesis or theory 
or alleged fact, even to the prejudice of certain traditional elements of our 
moral theology.' So gullible a disposition of mind would be as unscientific 
as it would be theologically heterodox. Its antithesis, however, is equally 
shocking. Nonetheless one still encounters it occasionally in such unfortunate 
statements as this one attributable to a priest in the ministry: “We can get 
along very well without Freud and his ‘id’ and other confused jargon. I 
should think offhand that a priest can get out of Genicot all the ability he 
needs to counsel Catholics.” As is tritely true of any virtuous endeavor, only 
the via media will bring into true perspective the proper relationship between 
depth psychology and theology. That the relationship is, within rather gener- 
ous limits, one of mutually beneficial alliance is the thoughtful conviction of 
those authorities whose knowledge of and respect for both sciences is a mat- 
ter of record. 

One such witness in defense of what is soundly helpful in contemporary 
psychological theory and practice is A. Godin, S.J., whose writings on the 
subject in recent years have been consistently impressive.’ In his most recent 
venture along this line, Fr. Godin describes for the guidance of priests certain 
specific traits of behavior which are symptomatic of a neurotic or psychotic 
personality.‘ Anyone who has dealt with the psychologically maladjusted 


Epitor’s Note.—The present survey covers the period from July to December, 1960. 

1It is only ten years since J. C. Ford, S.J., published Depth Psychology, Morality and 
Alcoholism (Weston, Mass.: Weston College, 1951), a substantial portion of which is 
devoted to the purpose of demonstrating that our treatise De actibus humanis, despite 
the fears and predictions of some to the contrary, need not be rewritten because of any 
data submitted by depth psychologists. 

2 Priest 16 (Nov., 1960) 1027. 

* For an appreciation of some of Fr. Godin’s previous publications, cf. THEOLOGICAL 
StuprEs 20 (Dec., 1959) 597-98; (June, 1959) 232; 19 (Dec., 1958) 537-40. 

*“Guide a l'usage du clergé pour discerner les troubles mentaux,” Nouvelle revue 
théologique 82 (June, 1960) 589-605; (Dec., 1960) 1063-81. For the first installment of this 
article, Fr. Godin acknowledges his indebtedness to Clergyman’s Guide to Recognizing 
Serious Mental Iliness, published by the National Association for Mental Health, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19, N.Y. 
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will recognize the syndromes, at least by hindsight. It is not Fr. Godin’s am- 
bition to make diagnosticians or therapists out of the clinically untrained, 
and he several times underlines the warning that the priest as such is not 
qualified in either regard. What he hopes to accomplish is the transmission 
of that amount of knowledge which will enable the average priest to recog- 
nize those departures from normal comportment which suggest the likeli- 
hood of genuine psychological malady, whether of the relatively minor 
neurotic variety or of the far more serious psychotic kind. In addition he 
includes a number of practical directions for the priest-counselor. While the 
majority of these are negative—what not to do—some also answer in a 
positive way the question which bothers many a priest when confronted 
with this type of consultant: How should I react to this disturbed person so 
as not to complicate further his mental unrest? For example, Fr. Godin con- 
siders disastrous as a general rule the attempt to convince a neurotic that 
he is incapable of sin of that moral species which preoccupies his neurosis. 
Total release from moral responsibility is not to his advantage. Rather should 
one help such a client to distinguish as clearly as possible between the 
psychic phenomena of which he is unwilling and passive victim (e.g., “feel- 
ings” of jealousy) and the voluntary affections of the will for which he is 
actually responsible (e.g., deliberate courting of jealousy). In other words, 
by assisting such a person to discern and to face whatever measure of 
genuine moral guilt he may have incurred, we afford him more help in the 
psychic order than we would by encouraging escape from moral responsi- 
bility. The example is chosen for the obvious purpose of disillusioning any 
who might equate to the amoral or worse all psychological techniques. 

R. Galen takes a decidedly dimmer view of today’s psychological methods, 
as his choice of title would in part indicate.’ The same title, however, is in 
another respect grossly misleading—or else its author must plead guilty of 
the faux pas of indicting an entire science because of the sins of some of its 
representatives. The burden of his plaint is the commonly recognized fact 
that many psychologists, a renowned seven of whom he quotes ad rem, have 
expressed themselves in terms which are irreconcilable with Catholic theol- 
ogy. Galen eventually concludes that “‘only the psychiatrist who subscribes 
wholeheartedly to the teachings of Christianity can be trusted with the 
soul of a Christian patient.” But this lone concession is made in but one brief 
paragraph obscured fore and aft by severest criticism of individual delin- 
quent psychotherapists. 

Even while acknowledging the theological aberrations of any number of 


+“ ‘Mental Health’ v. Religion,” Priest 16 (July, 1960) 604-12. 
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practicing psychiatrists, and while most readily endorsing the long-accepted 
thesis that a Catholic conscience should not be exposed to anti-Christian 
infection, one may nonetheless strenuously deny any essential antipathy be. 
tween orthodox religious tenets and the achievement of mental health 
through various forms of thoroughly acceptable psychotherapy. Perhaps it 
was not Galen’s intention to create the contrary impression. But it is more 
than possible that many of his readers would develop from this article an 
animosity towards psychiatrists and psychotherapy in general which would 
be markedly at variance with the amicable sentiments expressed more than 
once by Pius XII.® 

It is this latter, more amenable attitude which E. O’Doherty assumes in 
his treatment of what he prefers to call dynamic psychology.’ The term as 
used is synonymous with analytic theory or that “body of psychological 
knowledge, mixed with error, which has arisen from this... process [of 
analyzing the psyche].” After reviewing the speculative fallacies which char- 
acterize Freudian philosophy, Fr. O’Doherty endeavors to demonstrate 
that what there remains of truth, based on objective clinical observation, 
begs to be incorporated into a Thomistic dynamic psychology whose avowed 
purpose would be more salutary knowledge of one’s norma] self. Discovery 
in oneself of hitherto unconscious motivations, rationalizations, obsessions, 
compulsions, and the like,® is the first step in the process of liberating self 
from forces which, even while leaving mental equilibrium and freedom of 
choice substantially intact, nevertheless do impede moral and spiritual 
progress. Even genuine contrition may at times be tinged to an unhealthy 


degree with an emotionalism which verges on neurotic anxiety. Unless | 


¢“ be assured that the Church follows your research and your medical practice 
with her warm interest and her best wishes. You labor on a terrain that is very difficult 
But your activity is capable of achieving precious results for medicine, for the knowledge 
of the soul in general, for the religious dispositions of man and for their development.” 
Allocution to the Fifth International Congress of Psychotherapy and Clinical Psychology, 
April 13, 1953; AAS 45 (1953) 278-86; Catholic Mind 51 (1953) 428-35. 

“Tt is Our wholehearted wish that your work may ever increasingly penetrate into the 
complexities of the human personality, that it may help it remedy its weaknesses and 
meet more faithfully the sublime designs which God, its Creator and Redeemer, formulates 
for it and proposes to it as its ideal.” Allocution to the Congress of the International 
Association of Applied Psychology, April 10, 1958; AAS 50 (1958) 268-82; Catholic Mind 
56 (1958) 353-68. 

7 “Toward a Dynamic Psychology: Freud and St. Thomas,” Studies 49 (Winter, 1960) 
341-54. 

8 As J. Nolan observes (cf. n. 11 infra), “To say a person has an obsessional personality 
does not imply that he is mentally ill... . We are all a little queer.” 
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recognized for what it truly is and treated accordingly, this nascent guilt 
complex can also at very best retard spiritual growth. 

Those who complain about the “jargon” employed by modern psycholo- 
gists* might be to some extent mollified, if not mortified, by Fr. O’Doherty’s 
demonstration of the fact that many of the concepts underlying this idiom 
are to be found in the Thomistic treatise on concupiscible and irascible ap- 
petites. It would be the ultimate in intellectual prodigality if, out of im- 
patience with the native dialect of psychologists, we should discard or over- 
look these latent concepts. 

Perhaps the commonest and most readily recognized of neuroses en- 
countered by priests is that of scrupulosity. Much has been written on the 
subject, although authors are far from total agreement as to the etiology of 
scruples or their cure. Often enough scrupulosity is the result and a symp- 
tom of mental illness; but sometimes, too, if we may believe the classical 
theologians, one becomes scrupulous as a result of pride.'® J. Nolan" proposes 
to show, in the light of modern psychology, how this latter explanation is 
true. Fr. Nolan postulates in all of us what he terms a subrational and pre- 
rational conscience, i.e., an emotional reaction to one’s own conduct which 
is beneath the level of intellectual judgment and which begins to develop 
shortly after birth, as soon as a child’s training in socially acceptable behavior 
commences and long before it achieves the use of reason. Because verbal 
instruction at this stage is useless, training invariably is conducted accord- 
ing to a system of rewards and punishments, consisting often in the mani- 
festation or temporary withdrawal of parental affection. Gradually the child 
adopts as his own these parental attitudes towards his own comportment, 
and there develops within the youngster an emotional sort of conditioned 
reflex of self-approbation or reproval corresponding to parental reactions. 
“The psyche,” as Fr. Nolan puts it, “becomes self-rewarding and self-punish- 
ing.” The tenor of this subrational conscience will vary according to in- 
dividual education, experience, and environment; and the more cold, re- 
served, and demanding one’s parents have been, the more exacting as a rule 
will be this psychic conscience engendered and forever thereafter operative 
within the child. Eventually, of course, rational conscience begins to evolve 
and assumes intellectual control of judging moral good and evil. But even in 
the most normal of individuals, its functioning is influenced to at least some 
small degree by its subrational counterpart. 


*Cf., for example, M. Gounley, C.SS.R., “Needed: A Scholastic Psychiatry,” Priest 
16 (Aug., 1960) 686-91. 

” A. Liguori, Theologia moralis (Gaudé ed.) 1, lib. 1, tract. 1, §12. 

" “The Problem of Scruples,”’ Studies 49 (Winter, 1960) 353-62. 
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Fr. Nolan goes on to exemplify various ways in which the adult individual 
may come to reject his rational conscience in unconscious reversion to the 
subrational. As illustrative of pride’s role in such a process, he cites the 
example of the young religious who sets for himself most lofty ascetical 
standards to which for a while he faithfully adheres. But because he has over- 
estimated his spiritual stamina, he finds himself eventually measuring short 
of his own ideals. There follow depression, self-recrimination, and morbid 
feelings of guilt which transform imperfections into imagined serious sins. 
These emotions derive not from any rational judgment, but from subrational 
conscience which set the immediate standard too high in the first place and 
now voices its reproach when that ideal is not realized in fact. What the 
young man has been seeking, according to Fr. Nolan, is not perfection but 
unconscious aggrandizement of self, “a gentle form of the vice [of pride, 
meriting sympathy rather than severe condemnation.” 

When dealing with a scrupulant, Fr. Nolan would advise, it is important 
to persuade him, if necessary, of the pathological element in his personality 





whereby rational conscience has been denied its proper dominance over the | 


emotional. To this end Fr. Nolan is not entirely adverse to obedience ther- | 


apy, i.e., temporary substitution of the director’s conscience for the mal- 
functioning moral conscience of his client." But he insists that one should 
employ this technique on an exclusively didactic or intellectual level and 
not vie with the scrupulant’s subrational conscience by indulging in emo- 
tional chidings and reproofs. “‘The difficulty with the obedience-therapy,” 
he concludes, “‘is that, if it is inadequate, it can never be known to be inade- 
quate, for its failure will be attributed to the disobedience of the penitent.” 

Fr. Nolan’s analysis of the phenomenon of scruples does not profess to be 
altogether novel, nor will it obviate subsequent differences of opinion as to 
the causes or cure of scrupulosity. But those who have experienced any suc- 
cess in dealing with this most vexing problem will very probably find much 
in his discussion which will confirm or clarify their own convictions on the 
subject. Others who may have realized their failure in the same regard may 
discover a reason or two in explanation of that deficiency. But may it be 
suggested that, for a priest as such, success in this matter should mean no 
more than aiding the scrupulant to live spiritually in tolerable peace despite 


2 In Counselling the Catholic (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959), G. Hagmaier, C.S.P., 
reveals himself as being decidedly skeptical of obedience therapy as an effective means 
of dealing with scrupulants. Without any intention of defending the technique as a panacea, 
it can be safely said that many experienced directors would be most unwilling to abandon 
this device altogether. It must, of course, be employed judiciously and not made a sub- 
stitute for patience and sympathetic understanding. 
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his persistent psychological handicap? The extirpation of the scruples them- 
selves would appear to be the proper function either of the psychotherapist 
or of divine providence. 

Looming speculatively even larger among the conundrums which reputa- 
ble psychologists have dropped into the moralist’s workbasket is the highly 
convoluted issue of moral responsibility under stress of certain impediments 
to fully voluntary choice. Traditionally these obstacles to freedom of act 
have been enumerated as ignorance, passion, fear, and violence; and only in 
relatively recent years have these generic categories been specified in psycho- 
logical language which was at first foreign to the generality of Scholastic 
theologians. But those moralists who have conscientiously familiarized them- 
selves with the strange tongue have succeeded in injecting a new and signifi- 
cant realism into the rather drab tract De actibus humanis. And this has been 
accomplished without compromising in the slightest way any established 
principle governing human freedom or the imputability of human acts. 

One such recent contribution is a penetrating study of human freedom by 


| J. S. Duhamel, S.J.“ What Fr. Duhamel successfully accomplishes in this 


article is perhaps best summarized in his own preliminary proposal of intent: 


We can analyze . . . some special aspects of the cognitional and volitional elements 
necessary for freedom. We can indicate the manner in which these two faculties of 
the soul can be impeded in their functioning with consequent diminution of psy- 
chological freedom, of subjective imputability, and of moral guilt. We can decide 
whether and how the established claims of the modern schools of psychology and 


| psychiatry can be integrated into the traditional doctrinal framework of moral 


theology to help us in our task. We can propose those norms and standards for 
judging subjective responsibility that are commonly admitted in moral theology 
under the guidance of the official teaching of the Church. And we can indicate some 
lines of research that are still open for a clearer understanding of the problem 
itself and for a possibly more satisfying solution. 


There follows a most discriminating discussion of conceptual and evaluative 
cognition ; of the vulnerability of the will to direct interference from the sen- 
sitive appetites; of unconscious motivation and pseudo virtues. Fr. Duha- 
mel’s concluding observations on the interrelationship between moral theol- 
ogy and psychology should leave the discerning reader no valid cause to 
question either theology’s ability and willingness to face up to scientific 
reality or the undeviating fidelity of its responsible exponents to established 
moral principle. 

4“Moral and Psychological Aspects of Freedom,” Thought 35 (Summer, 1960) 179- 


23. For a more summary treatment of some of this same matter, cf. J. Marshall, “Morals 
and Psychology,”” Month 210 (Dec., 1960) 354-65. 
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MORAL LAW AND CIVIL LEGISLATION 


As this is being written, the United States Supreme Court is engaged in 
hearing arguments for and against the constitutionality of Connecticut's 
law against contraception. It is not unlikely as a consequence that our domes- 
tic theologians are currently more than ordinarily alert to the multiplicity 
of thorny problems which arise in relation to civil authority’s competence 
to confirm natural-law morality with positive legislation and sanction. An 
excellent point of departure for reflections of this sort would be the studious 
speculations of J. V. Dolan, S.J., in his article “Natural Law and Legisla- 
tion.” It is Fr. Dolan’s purpose in this study to indicate and explain the 
reasons why the legitimate scope of civil legislation is not coextensive with 
the range of natural law—why, in other words, there are certain prescriptions 
of natural law which are beyond the right of the state to sanction by positive 
statute. This he endeavors to do by stipulating two generic fonts of limita- 
tion upon the power of the state to legislate: consent of the governed and the 
restricted essential purpose of positive law in the hands of civil authority. 

Actually, Fr. Dolan is not at his absolute best when treating the first of 
these two items. Although he certainly seems to imply it as a proposition, 
he does not prove (perhaps because it would appear to be incorrect as a uni- 
versal and consequently unprovable) that consent of the people is an essen- 
tial requisite for the validity of all civil law, irrespective of specific forms of 
government. Fr. Dolan does establish three cognate points: (1) that there is 
remotely a “consent” to all laws in the sense that authority comes to legis- 
lators originally through the people; (2) that in any political community it 
might reasonably be agreed to restrict in one or another respect the legis- 
lative authority of the government; and (3) that a democracy in which the 
people themselves would formulate all their own laws is a legitimate form of 
civil society. But in a democracy such as ours, for example, consent of the 
governed affects legislative authority only in the radical and very remote 
sense that the people designate their legislators and have it within their 
power to replace them if their legislation does not reflect the will of the 
majority. Otherwise the vox populi is not an element essential to the validity 
of our civil law. And how, for instance, in an absolute monarchy would the 
legitimacy of law depend in any genuine sense upon popular ratification? 


“4 Laval théologique et philosophique 16 (1960) 237-64. This article is the third of a 
trilogy of which the two preceding are “Natural Law and Modern Jurisprudence,” ibid. 
15 (1959) 32-63, and “Natural Law and the Judicial Function,” ibid. 16 (1960) 94-141. 
All three might be more or less accurately classified as further ruminations upon the same 
author’s doctoral dissertation, Natural Law and Modern Jurisprudence (Quebec: Dayon, 


1958). 
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In this section, too, in an attempt to prove his point, Fr. Dolan’s inter- 
pretation of St. Thomas is sometimes strained. In fact, one bit of exegesis 
lends a Kantian flavor to the Thomistic text. Apropos of Sum. theol. 1-2, 
q. 90, a. 3, ad 2m, he remarks: “Only a public person, the vicar of the people 
(gerens vicem totius multitudinis) can make law because law requires coercive 
power which only the multitude as such possesses.” Apart from the fact that 
Fr. Dolan’s gerens vicem totius multitudinis is an interpolation,'® the virtus 
coactiva to which St. Thomas refers is the moral right of using force which 
belongs by virtue of his office to whatever person legitimately possesses 
public authority.'* It is not a physical power, as could be inferred from the 
phrase “which only the multitude as such possesses”; nor do subjects them- 
selves exercise it except in a most indirect way. 

In the remainder of his article, however, Fr. Dolan is considerably more 
satisfying as he reviews the more familiar doctrine that the restricted pur- 
pose of civil law is the public good as opposed to the moral perfection of in- 
dividual members of society.” It is for this reason that civil authority is 
limited in its legislative function to but one area of the moral order, “the 
good of justice, whereby is furthered the good of political society.” True it 
is that civil government has the responsibility of providing a general at- 
mosphere favorable to individual moral integrity, and for that reason may 
and should protect the citizenry in various ways from those who, if not re- 
strained by legal sanction, would entice others to moral evil. But it is re- 
served to ecclesiastical society to formulate laws designed to prevent personal 
sin, as opposed to public crime, and to promote the personal sanctification 
of its individual members. 

Since it cannot be proven that the private act of contraception, always a 
serious objective violation of the moral law, is also necessarily a threat to 


The text on which he is commenting reads: “‘. . . persona privata non potest inducere 
eficaciter ad virtutem. Potest enim solum monere, sed si sua monitio non recipiatur, 
non habet vim coactivam; quam debet habere lex, ad hoc quod efficaciter inducat ad 
virtutem. ...Hanc autem virtutem coactivam habet multitudo vel persona publica, 
ad quam pertinet poenas infligere. . . . Et ideo solius eius est leges facere.” 

This is clear from the reference to Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 64, a. 3, cited in the very text 
on which Fr. Dolan’s comment is made: “. . . occidere malefactorem licitum est inquantum 
ordinatur ad salutem totius communitatis. Et ideo ad illum solum pertinet cui com- 
mittitur cura communitatis conservandae....Cura autem communis boni commissa 
ést principibus habentibus publicam auctoritatem. Et ideo eis solum licet malefactores 
occidere, non autem privatis personis.” 

"The subtitle of this section, “Possibility,” is something of a puzzler. Most commonly 
the possibility of law is understood as the possibility of its being observed and/or en- 
forced. But the content of this portion of the article deals rather with the restriction of 
civil law to the achievement of the common good. 
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the common good,’* it is difficult to see jurisprudential justification for that 
portion of Connecticut’s law which forbids and sanctions with punishment 
either the contraceptive act as indulged in by husband and wife or a doctor's 
transmission of contraceptive instruction upon request from his patient." 
On the other hand, that the distribution of contraceptive devices should be 
legally restricted to some considerable extent is every bit as reasonable as 
restraints imposed upon the sale of narcotics or alcoholic beverages. Here 
the common good is clearly at stake. But total prohibition of the sale of con- 
traceptives is highly questionable as a proper object of civil legislation. Fur- 
thermore, this last phase of the law has in practice been consistently flouted 
over the years without any effective sanction; and a law which is not and 
cannot be enforced is essentially and dangerously defective. For it is to defeat 
the very purpose of civil legislation, viz., the common good, to formulate 
statutes which are doomed to ineffectiveness because of either the inability 
or the unwillingness of civil authority to enforce them and to penalize their 
violation. Especially is this true of prescriptions which positively provoke 
to violation because of the fact that they outrage the sincere consciences of 
a large segment of the populace.” 

A yearago in these Notes the fear was expressed that scandal through mis- 
understanding might be occasioned by communication to the general laity 
of this distinction between the demands of natural law as regards contracep- 
tion and the possible inexpediency of positive civil legislation as added 
sanction. Subsequent events suggest that perhaps this fear was unfounded, 


18 Those who might defend the contrary would find it quite difficult to justify either 
virginal marriage or the practice of rhythm even under the conditions ratified by the 
explicit concessions of Pius XII and the common teaching of theologians. In addition it 
might be noted that contraception is frequently practiced not in order to avoid parenthood 





altogether but rather as a means of limiting the size of a family to reasonable proportions. | 


Cf. n. 76 infra and corresponding text. 

19 The Connecticut law reads as follows: ‘Any person who shall use any drug, medicinal 
article or instrument for the purpose of preventing conception shall be fined not less 
than fifty dollars or imprisoned not less than sixty days nor more than one year or be both 
fined and imprisoned.”” A subsequent section of the Statutes is likewise pertinent: “Any 
person who shall assist, abet, counsel, cause, hire or command another to commit any 
offense may be prosecuted and punished as if he were the principal offender.” Both statutes 
are quoted by N. St. John-Stevas, Birth Control and Public Policy (Santa Barbara, Calif.: 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 1960). This booklet is an invaluable 
source of information and critical comment relative to the question of civil legislation 
against contraception. Single copies available upon request to the Center, P.O. Box 4068. 

* Cf. n. 76 infra and corresponding text. 
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at least as far as the country at large is concerned.” In several publications 
intended principally for lay people, the substance of this doctrine has since 
been proposed in terms which seem to preclude all reasonable misinterpre- 
tation. (Even the Planned Parenthood Federation prefaced with this 
statement its survey of Catholic opinion on the point as culled from the cur- 
rent literature: “In order to avoid confusion, it should be noted clearly at 
the outset that all of the writers quoted here affirm their adherence to the 
traditional Catholic doctrine on medical birth control.’™) If any untoward 
reaction has greeted the presentation of this thesis to the public, it has not 
come to attention here. 

Contextually not too disparate a consideration is the current squabble 
over the constitutionality of various state laws which drastically restrict 
retail sales on Sunday. It is the expressed conviction of Sabbatarians particu- 
larly that, by designating Sunday as a day of obligatory abstinence from 
most commercial enterprises, state governments are depriving a minority 
group of the religious guarantees of the Federal Constitution. Those whose 
religious creed includes the belief that Saturday is more properly the weekly 
day of rest must either violate their consciences by commercializing the 
seventh day or else suffer the economic penalty of an enforced two-day 
weekly vacation from business. To question the sincerity of their complaint 
would be a contemptible evasion of a legitimate legal’ and moral issue. 

R. J. Regan, S.J., * discusses this dilemma from a legal point of view and 
proposes an answer which would seem to be altogether acceptable but which 
still leaves the conscientious Sabbatarian at something of a practical disad- 


” There still remains perhaps a peculiar local problem for the New England area, where 
still green is the memory of the very strong and successful opposition to which Catholics 
as @ group were encouraged as recently as 1948 when the popular ballot last carried a 
referendum urging repeal of the Massachusetts law against the dissemination of contracep- 


| tive advice and the sale of contraceptives. 





“Banning Contraception by Law,” Sign 40 (Sept., 1960) 8; J. Maguire, C.S.C., 
“Those Anticontraceptive Laws,”’ Catholic Mind 58 (Sept.-Oct., 1960) 432-33 (reprinted 
from Ave Maria, June 11, 1960); R. G. Peters, “Birth Control Cases Not ‘Catholic Prob- 
lem,’” Register (Denver) 37 (Jan. 1, 1961) 4; N. St. John-Stevas, op. cit. (supra n. 19) 
pp. 53-59. Cf. also J. C. Murray, S.J., “America’s Four Conspiracies,” in Religion in 
America (New York: Meridian, 1958) pp. 32-33; D. J. Bradley, M.D., ““Medico-Moral 
Problems and the American Public,” Catholic World 189 (Sept., 1959) 417-20; J. V. Dolan, 
S.J., “Natural Law and Legislation” (supra n. 14) 240, note 2. 

* “Catholics Discuss Birth Control and Public Policy,” Planned Parenthood News, 
n. 28 (Fall, 1960) 4-6. 

*“TDo Sunday Laws Restrict Religious Freedom?” Catholic World 192 (Dec., 1960) 
143-48. 
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vantage. Fr. Regan first reviews the legal history of Sunday laws as they 
have been challenged in several jurisdictions. Some ten years ago the 
Supreme Court had refused, “for want of substantial Federal question,” to 
review a conviction obtained under New York’s statute. More recently, 





however, in April of 1960, the same judicial body agreed to hear arguments | 
on the Sunday-law question. This reversal of decision was prompted by con- | 
flicting judgments handed down during the previous year by two inferior | 


federal courts. In May, 1959, in a split decision, a three-judge federal court 


of the First Circuit had declared unconstitutional the Sunday law in Massa- | 


chusetts. Seven months later the court of the Third Circuit upheld Pennsyl- 
vania’s statute, and in the person of Judge William Hastie discounted the 
Massachusetts opinion as “‘not elaborate enough to make the court’s reason- 
ing clear to us.” 

While conceding that Sunday laws were religious in origin and in phraseol- 
ogy, Fr. Regan maintains that “today the legislative basis for restriction of 
work on Sunday is economic, namely, to preserve salutary conditions of em- 
ployment and competition.” It is this interpretation of such legislation, he 
asserts, that has induced the New York Court of Appeals and the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts to sustain the legitimacy of their respective 
statutes. Recognizing as socially detrimental any tendency to promote work 
and competition throughout the entire week, a legislature simply accommo- 
dates its prohibitive law to the day of rest preferred by the majority of the 
citizenry. The economic penalty thereby indirectly imposed upon conscien- 
tious Sabbatarians is not the result of religious law but of a measure which 
is necessary to safeguard the common temporal good. Contrary to the allega- 
tion of its opponents, the legislation violates neither the First nor the Four- 
teenth Amendment, since it neither establishes a state religion nor requires 
of the Sabbatarian anything at variance with his conscience. 

On exclusively prudential grounds, Fr. Regan insinuates that Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania might prove wiser to emulate twelve of their sister 
states which exempt from Sunday closing those who conscientiously observe 
Saturday as the day of commercial rest. But he insists—and his point seems 
to be well taken—that a certain lack of wisdom in legislation does not make 
the law unconstitutional. 

MISCELLANEA 

In a thoughtful and challenging article on the need of an explicit moral 
code of business practices, Msgr. George G. Higgins** introduces his remarks 

% “Morals and Economic Life,’ Social Order 10 (Sept., 1960) 304-17; adapted from 4 


paper originally prepared for the Danforth Seminar on Religion and Morality at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 
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with a gently reproachful reference to Mr. John Cogley’s chronic choler 
(“slightly exaggerated,” in the Monsignor’s opinion) over the failure of 
theologians generally to provide realistic ethical solutions to the urgent 
practical problems of modern life. Mr. Cogley’s express complaints have for 
some time now been directed against the moralists’ alleged ineptitude when 
confronted with the specifics of Church-State relations, nuclear warfare, and 
business ethics. Typical of his indictments is the charge that “theologians 
so rarely venture into the muddy waters of contemporary conditions that 
most of their writings seem irrelevant.”* It may be unkind to an unpardon- 
able extreme to suggest that this seeming irrelevance may in part be due to 
Mr. Cogley’s own theological naiveté, which betrays itself periodically in an 
unseemly petulance when theologians, out of respect for the principles to 
which they are committed, find it impossible to bless with their approbation 
his own preconceived notions of how things ought to be. 

However, precious few theologians worthy of the name are so unconscion- 
ably smug as to be blind to their own limitations, some of which are as ines- 
capable as is human nature itself. Because literally every conceivable human 
activity is legitimate grist for the moralist’s mill, the theologian is often asked 
to formulate ethical opinions upon matters in which he himself is neither 
professionally qualified nor technically skilled. Whether it be a question of 
political science, economics, psychology, medicine, literature, or any other 
of thousands of academic specialties, the theologian, if he is even inchoa- 
tively prudent, will refrain from expressing a moral opinion unless or until 
he is adequately informed and intelligently aware of pertinent factual data. 
Consequently, it should not be difficult to understand that the truly complete 
moral theologian would have to be a universal genius and therefore is simply 
nonexistent. 

In an attempt to supply partially for this deficiency, the professional 
theologian who is conscientious is constantly endeavoring to broaden his own 
knowledge of secular disciplines.” If he ever pauses to reflect upon the inter- 
minable nature of the task, he may be prompted to ask himself some such 
question as this: Instead of requiring of the moral theologian that he become 
also a journeyman Jack-of-all-intellectual-trades, why not distribute the 
burden and expect that theologically educated experts in other specialties 


“Wanted, Theologians,” Commonweal 70 (May 22, 1959) 204. Cf. also the same 
author’s “(Nuclear War and the Theologians,” ibid. 67 (Dec. 13, 1957) 291. 

“ Tf proof be needed that such effort is made, a review of the footnote references cited 
in these Notes alone over the past twenty years would uncover considerable pertinent 
evidence—and the Notes have never pretended to exhaust even the most significant 
periodical literature of a given interval. 
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will qualify themselves—as some indeed have done—as capable moralists for 
their respective professions? Many a priest at the present time ranks as a 
competent and respected authority in one or another secular branch of learn- 
ing. Every priest has been exposed to at least a basic training in moral the- 
ology and presumably, if he can attain eminence in his own intellectual spe- 
cialty, is capable of supplementing his theological education to a point of 


average adeptness in applying moral principles to his own professional | 


problems. At very least he should be able to translate the moral problems of 
his own field of special competence into the theological language with which 
the moralist is more familiar, and thus make the latter’s task the easier if 
consultation is indicated. When this sort of reciprocity is practiced, more 
realistic ethical solutions are the consequence. 


A good instance of this co-operative spirit is the contribution of Msgr. | 


Higgins mentioned several paragraphs ago. It must be admitted that many | 


of the problems of economic life have thus far eluded the moral theologians. 
The reasons for this are various, and if part of the blame is imputable to the 
tardiness of moralists to inform themselves adequately in this area, then a 
collective mea culpa may rightfully be expected as a first step towards proper 
amendment. But as Msgr. Higgins in fairness points out, the line of com- 
munication between businessmen and churchmen must be a two-way chan- 
nel. “I think the time has come,” says the Monsignor, “for American man- 
agement to start drawing up its codes of ethics, with the advice and counsel 
of theologians, to be sure, but without waiting for theologians to lead them 
into the church by the hand.” It might be noted in addition that there is 
little or nothing more that theologians can in conscience offer when, for in- 
stance, in answer to their considered opinion that one or another business 
practice is objectively immoral, they are told pragmatically that, because 
everybody does it, abandonment of the custom by a relative few would be 
economic suicide. Compilation of a code of business ethics would be a pro- 
portionately simple achievement as compared to the task—which is not the 
theologian’s—of procuring its acceptance and enforcing its observance. 
Included in Msgr. Higgins’ discussion is a review of and brief commentary 
on the eight principles agreed upon almost fifteen years ago by representa- 
tives of the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths as being a mutually ac- 
ceptable basis for an ethics of economic life.** These propositions are quite 
generic, as might be expected, but from them might be derived a number of 
more explicit directives which would not only be theologically sound but 
would also meet the approval of all businessmen of good will, regardless of 
individual religious differences. But unless the initiative is taken and sincere 


% Cf. New York Times, Oct. 17, 1946. 
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interest maintained by the influential leaders of labor and management, it is 
not likely that a moral code of economic practices would ever amount to 
more than an academic exercise. 

Another example of welcome assistance from specialists in fields other than 
moral theology is discernible in a consideration of the morality of warfare 
by J. C. McKenna, S.J.”* Structurally this article is a scholarly presentation 
of standard Scholastic theory on the subject, with particular emphasis, of 
course, upon the nuclear type of war which the modern world must now 
expect if hostilities between nations ever again erupt into armed conflict. 
Incidentally—for to my mind this does not represent the most significant 
aspect of his contribution—Fr. McKenna allies himself with those theo- 
logians who argue most suasively against the licitness of using high-yield 
nuclear weapons against cities or other predominantly civilian areas. But 
where Fr. McKenna’s treatment chiefly differs from and implements most 
such treatises is in his knowledgeable analysis of today’s political actualities. 
He summarizes, for example, the several possible generic casus belli, any one 
of which might even tomorrow turn cold-war controversies into physical 
violence, and shows plausible reason to doubt the right of this country to 
instigate “liberative” action within a Russian satellite nation. Likewise with 
regard to the standard postulate that there be reasonable hope of success 
before recourse is had to war, Fr. McKenna maintains that “virtually no 
imaginable hostilities among ‘neutrals’ would justify partisan military inter- 
vention by the United States”: 


War between the Arabs and Israel would not directly impinge on American 
security. Participation of this kind would divert energies from the principal 
diplomatic adversary, and—in the Middle East, at least—would provide that 
adversary with a tempting opportunity to increase its political influence. Contrari- 
wise, mediatory action of some type by the American government would contribute 
more to peace than would involvement. 


These and similar concretions from a political scientist—the accuracy of 
whose political judgments can be assessed only by his professional colleagues 
—are what make Fr. McKenna’s observations on the morality of warfare 
more than ordinarily valuable. 

Sometimes, as can easily be imagined, the peculiar technical skill and 
experience of the theological expert is required to guarantee total accuracy 
in the application of moral or canonical principles to contemporary problems. 
This was rather graphically illustrated in certain varied reactions to the 


*® “Ethics and War: A Catholic View,” American Political Science Review 54 (Sept., 
1960) 647-58. 
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letter written for Pope John XXIII by his Cardinal Secretary of State and 
communicated to the Semaine Sociale at Grenoble last July.*® An editorial 
in the Priest* makes the assertion that “if his message does not outlaw com- 
pulsory unionism, it seems hard to know what different language the Pope 
could have chosen to accomplish that purpose.” So also J. E. Coogan, S.J." 
had reached the conclusion that the right-to-work principle now stands vindi- 
cated and “the dispute settled for Catholics, by their highest authority.” 
That this is a rather precipitant and hazardous interpretation of a document 
of this nature can be best appreciated by those whose professional qualifica- 
tions are those of the ecclesiologist or the canonical exegete. These latter in 
all likelihood would be more inclined to endorse the opinion of J. F. Cronin, 
S.S.,8 thatthe Vatican in thiscommunication was exclusively concerned with 
union conditions peculiar to the European scene and had no intention either 
of deciding the right-to-work controversy as it exists among Americans or of 
rebuking those bishops in this country who have opposed right-to-work 
laws in their respective localities. At least one canonist of proven com- 





petence has equivalently so expressed himself. After pointing out that ob- | 
jective doubts exist regarding (1) the degree of authority with which His | 


Holiness intended to endow his statement and (2) the applicability of the 


Pope’s observations to our right-to-work dispute, J. J. Reed, S.J., remarks | 


in summary: 


...I believe that the letter of the Cardinal Secretary of State may possibly | 
furnish material and authority for a good argument against any form of compulsory | 


membership in a union, but that this letter by itself has not clearly and certainly 
decided the issue among Catholics as to the morality of right-to-work legislation. 
And if the matter has not been decided clearly and certainly, then it has not 
been decided at all.™ 


MEDICO-MORAL 


Because of their limited sources of necessary information regarding matters | 


medical, seminarians could all too easily develop the misconception, and re- 
tain it later even as confessors, that the term “‘pessary” is altogether synony- 
mous with a female contraceptive contrivance. It is not difficult to imagine 
the egregious pastoral mistakes which could result from so erroneous an 
assumption. Principally for this reason it is a valuable service which T. J. 
O’Donnell, S.J.,*° performs in summarizing the functions of those various 


® Osservatore romano, July 13, 1960. 

%1 “Pope John and the Right to Work,” Priest 16 (Dec., 1960) 1042-46. 

® America 104 (Oct. 15, 1960) 84. 33 Ibid. * Tbid., p. 85. 

3% “Tntravaginal Instruments: A Medico-Moral Evaluation,” THEOLOGICAL STupmEs 
21 (Sept., 1960) 460-64. 
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intravaginal devices which, in correct medical terminology, are all generically 
designated as pessaries. As Fr. O’Donnell observes, out of a dozen-odd 
such instruments in common use, the vast majority are totally innocent of 
contraceptive connotation and may be unhesitatingly permitted according 
as sound gynecology indicates. Only the occlusive pessary or diaphragm 
would qualify as a contraceptive mechanism. 

At the more speculative level of moral principle, the same author*®® ques- 
tions the accuracy of that theological approach to total medical anesthesia 
which justifies the temporary suppression of rational function on the exclu- 
sive basis of its being an indirect voluntary whose licitness is subject to the 
rule of double effect. Fr. O’Donnell first notes that most manualists, after 
treating the matter of alcoholic intoxicants as these were formerly used on 
occasion for want of more refined analgesics, make immediate transition to 
the general anesthetics which are more proximately allied to those in common 
medical use today. He then states that in either case authors are prone to 
consider as directly intended only the insensibility to pain thereby induced. 
Concomitant temporary suspension of rational function is, he maintains, 
generally relegated to the category of indirect result and thereupon exon- 
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Fr. O’Donnell’s contention that this reasoning process is not only unneces- 
sary but also less than adequately satisfactory for the needs of modern 
anesthesiology. He prefers Vermeersch’s designation of anesthesia as a kind 
of temporary mutilation,” subject accordingly to the principle of totality, 
and consequently a legitimate object of one’s direct intent when required 
ad bonum totius. 

Perhaps not all would agree, after consulting the standard authors, that 
recourse to double effect in justification of total anesthesia is quite clearly 
as common as Fr. O’Donnell would interpret it to be. Although most man- 
ualists are certainly less than specific in indicating precisely what principle 
they do invoke in this context,** the comments of at least some few reveal 


%*T. J. O’Donnell, S.J., “Moral Principles of Anesthesia: A Re-evaluation,” ibid. 
(Dec., 1960) 626-33. 

" Theologiae moralis principia ...2 (ed. 3) §670. 

*®Tt would be safe to say that the majority of authors who treat, or at least seem 
to treat, this subject condone total loss of consciousness, when induced by artificial means, 
with the proviso that there be proportionately serious reason. Since this condition is 
common to both the principle of double effect and the principle of totality, and since these 
writers do not commit themselves any more specifically, one can only conjecture as to 
which of the principles they are invoking. 
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substantial agreement with Vermeersch’s view.*® Certain others, either 
expressly or by inescapable inference, undoubtedly do commit themselves 
to double effect as the basis of their solution.*° But in any event, clarification 
of this problem in Fr. O’Donnell’s explicit terms of temporary mutilation 
and the principle of totality is a welcome improvement over some of the 
vague and antiquated treatments which medical anesthesia is still accorded 
in some of our standard texts. 

Ambiguous as may be certain treatises on the deliberate temporary sup- 
pression of one’s rational functions, there is no lack of clarity in the in- 
sistence of a small minority of contemporary moralists that autopsy must be 
delayed for a considerable time after death. These several authors are quite 
explicit in their assertion that after death from lingering illness an interval 
of one hour, and as much as three hours’ lapse of time after sudden death, 
must be observed before this species of post-mortem begins.“ The reason 
behind this otherwise unqualified rule had long puzzled me, eventually to 
the extent of suggesting the possibility that a factual doubt which truly 
affects the resolution of one particular problem has been allowed unneces- 
sarily to complicate another on which it actually has no bearing. 

The one problem relates to the administration of certain sacraments to 
the recently dead—not only to those whose death may be only apparent 
rather than real, but even to those who are most certainly and irrevocably 
dead in the medical sense. Thus, for example, we could easily find most 
respectable pastoral precedent for absolving and anointing a known Catholic 
who had just been decapitated. Yet how reconcile this practice of post- 
mortem administration of sacraments with the theological fact that the only 
capable recipient of any sacrament is homo in statu viae? Immediately a dis- 


* Zalba, for example, in Vol. 1 of his Summa explicitly rejects the necessity of the 
principle of double effect (§1098 ad finem) and appeals to the bonum totius—hence to the 
principle of totality—as justifying cause (§1104); Noldin (1, §345, 3) expresses decided 
preference for Vermeersch’s opinion. 

“Thus, for example, Bucceroni (1, §336); Fanfani (3, §157, C, as there referred to 
§154, dub. 1); Genicot (1 [ed. 17] §185); J. McCarthy, Problems in Theology 2, 153. Especially 
when reading the older authors, it is not always entirely clear what they have in mind by 
way of evil effect, whether it be the temporary deprivation of the use of rational faculties 
or certain more permanent deleterious effects of the exotic drugs to which some of them 
apparently were referring. 

1E. Godin and J. O’Hanley, Hospital Ethics (Bathurst, N.B.: Hotel Dieu, 1957) 
§75; C. J. McFadden, O.S.A., Medical Ethics (Philadelphia: Davis, 1956) p. 328; J. 
Paquin, S.J., Morale et médecine (Montreal: L’Immaculée-Conception, 1960) pp. 408-9. 
Fr. Paquin would require a delay of seven or eight hours after violent death. 

# J. Lynch, S.J., “Autopsy—How Soon after Death?” Linacre Quarterly 27 (Aug. 
1960) 98-101. 
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tinction can be invoked, and we concede the possibility of a valid administra- 
tion of sacraments after medical death, provided that what might accurately 
be called “theological death” has not yet occurred. 

Medical death may be defined as the cessation of all essential vital func- 
tion beyond any reasonable hope of resuscitation. Theological death, of 
course, refers to the separation of soul from body. For reasons which may be 
highly suasive but are assuredly not conclusive, we surmise that the two 
phenomena need not be simultaneous, but that some interval of time may 
elapse after medical death before the soul takes its departure—an interval 
relatively longer or shorter according as the advent of medical death was 
abrupt or gradual. Hence we allow for conditional administration of sacra- 
ments for a limited period of time after medical death has been certainly 
established. By way of roughest rule of thumb, an interval of one to two-or- 
more hours is a rather common estimate. 

But need this norm be applied also to autopsy in such wise as to forbid a 
post-mortem until theological death has more probably occurred? There 
appears to be no valid reason for insisting on any such rule. Granted always 
genuine certitude of real medical death—and in many an instance, even short 
of death by decapitation, this can be established within moments—what 
legitimate moral argument can be advanced against immediate autopsy, 
especially in view of the considerable medical disadvantages entailed in 
protracted delay? Certainly the spiritual soul is not any the sooner “evicted” 
from the body by probings of a material kind. Nor is autopsy any more an 
“affront” to the soul, as it continues perhaps briefly to inform the body after 
medical death, than would surgery have been if performed during life. In 
order to prevent autopsy from killing some who might be only apparently 
dead, we insist that real medical death be previously ascertained. But once 
this proviso has been satisfied, no other reason occurs for requiring further 
delay. 

For those who are acquainted with J. F. Fletcher’s Morals and Medicine,* 
it will come as no surprise that this same author’s more recent disquisition, 
“The Patient’s Right to Die,“ is but a thinly camouflaged plea for un- 
qualified euthanasia. In comparison with the sixth chapter of his book, this 
article comes substantially closer to an awareness of our distinction between 
ordinary and extraordinary means of preserving life; but even though Dr. 
Fletcher may himself be cognizant of our affirmation of that distinction and 
its effect upon moral rights and obligations, he neither acknowledges the 
distinction as valid nor conveys it to his readers. Many of the examples he 


® Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1954. 
“ Harper’s Magazine 221 (Oct., 1960) 139-43. 
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cites in the course of his discussion are more or less classic illustrations of 
circumstances in which only extraordinary—and hence nonobligatory— 
measures could prolong a patient’s life. But wherever we could theologically 
afford to agree with his ultimate solution to a concrete case, it would be for 
reasons which he himself would ridicule. Prof. Fletcher’s self-styled “per- 
sonalistic” ethics remains utterly impatient of any such restrictions as 
would be imposed by our alleged nominalism. Beyond noting the general 
tenor of the article, little profit would be realized from further comment. 

It is somewhat heartening, however, to note the undiminishing trend 
among articulate physicians to temper scientific ardor with an awareness of 
that limited right to die which is acknowledged by sound theology. Although 
V. J. Collins, M.D.,** is primarily intent upon correcting certain misconcep- 
tions among his professional colleagues regarding cardiocirculatory col- 
lapse“ as “an etiological entity [rather than] a physiological end-state,” he 
takes considerable time to warn against ill-advised attempts at cardiac 
resuscitation and massage in those many cases where the only likely “bene- 
fit” to the patient would be prolongation of vegetable life.” In confirmation 
of this medical opinion, Dr. Collins most correctly cites Pius XII as his 
moral authority.“ 

In more generic terms J. Bordley III, M.D.,*® admonishes those doctors 
who may preoccupy themselves with what he calls the mere quantitative 
aspect of human existence without due regard for the qualitative. Simply to 
prolong biological life, he insists, is not the legitimate ambition of medical 
science and should not be sought without reasonable consideration of other 
factors affecting both the patient and those responsible for his support and 
care. Though Dr. Bordley does not phrase his observations in theological 
language, it would not be difficult so to interpret his remarks as to derive 
from them the constitutive elements of an acceptable definition of extraor- 
dinary measures to preserve life. 


45 “Fatalities in Anesthesia and Surgery,” Journal of American Medical Association 
172 (Feb. 6, 1960) 549-55. 

4¢ This is Dr. Collins’ suggested substitute for the more familiar term “cardiac arrest.” 
It would take someone more sensitive than myself to the niceties of medical terminology 
to appreciate the distinction. 

“Cf. L. Stahlgren, M.D., and J. Angelchik, M.D., “Cardiac Arrest,” Journal of 
American Medical Association 174 (Sept. 17, 1960) 226-33. The authors of this study 
repeat the now familiar warning that, if the interval between arrest and massage exceeds 
four minutes, severe neurological defects are most likely in those patients who nonetheless 
are resuscitated and survive. 

* Allocution on the prolongation of life, Nov. 24, 1957; AAS 49 (1957) 1027-33. 

® “Effect of House Staff Training Programs on Patient Care,” Journal of American 
Medical Association 173 (July 23, 1960) 1316-19. 
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In this connection, however, a certain cautiousness is mandatory. (The 
statement is made without intent to prejudge the motives of the gentleman 
last mentioned.) In many an instance of terminal illness, for example, 
allowing the patient to die by discontinuing certain procedures could be the 
ultimate practical solution offered by both the orthodox theologian and the 
proponents of euthanasia. But a common practical conclusion for individual 
cases does not necessarily indicate a unicity of abstract principle underlying 
that mutually satisfactory decision. When we concede the licitness of omitting 
specific medical or surgical attempts to delay or to prevent death, we do so 
only because we are satisfied that these measures represent extraordinary 
means of preserving life, ie., that they either offer no reasonable hope of 
substantial benefit to the patient, or else are available only at the cost of 
exceptional expense, pain, or other uncommon hardship. Otherwise we have 
no theological choice but to acknowledge them as ordinary and obligatory 
means of preserving life. No such restrictive principle inhibits the mercy 
killer. Merely by usurping for individual man the exclusively divine pre- 
rogative of perfect dominion over his own person, the exponent of euthanasia 
would countenance even the omission of ordinary means of prolonging life, as 
well as the deliberate induction of positive measures to terminate life. Ac- 
cordingly, we have to beware of seeming to agree with an inadmissible 
“principle” even in that limited number of cases where, by virtue of valid 
premises, we can condone an ultimate practical solution. Unless an appeal to 
the patient’s right to die is explicitly qualified in terms at least equivalent to 
our doctrine of ordinary and extraordinary prolongation of life, we are well 
advised to withhold judgment as to the theological mentality behind the plea. 

Another hazard to be avoided in expounding our thesis of the patient’s 
right at times to die is too facile a relegation of specific remedies to the 
category of either ordinary or extraordinary means. The editors of America 
unhappily failed to clear this hurdle cleanly when they suggested that “it 
would seem reasonable to regard intravenous feeding, blood transfusions or 
injections of insulin as ordinary means of preserving life.”*° They also sub- 
mitted that the same could be said of “the oxygen tent or of a growing num- 
ber of routine operations and amputations, even major ones.” As a medical 
doctor® pointed out equivalently in a subsequent issue of the same periodi- 
cal, only the specific circumstances of a concrete case can ultimately deter- 
mine whether a particular medicament or procedure qualifies as ordinary 
means of prolonging life. Oxygen sufficient to tide a strapping specimen of 
manhood through a pneumonia crisis would, celeris paribus, rank as an 

% “Patient, Doctor, Human Life,” America 103 (July 16, 1960) 451. 

J. J. Lauber, M.D., “Preserving Life,” ibid. (Aug. 20, 1960) 545. 
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ordinary measure of self-preservation. Oxygen continued until the inevitable 
advent of death for the hopeless cancer patient in terminal coma could for 
more than one reason very easily merit designation as extraordinary. The 
examples given are by no means original,” but they should serve to make 
the point. 

Since these Notes already threaten to become excessively lengthy for edi- 
torial purposes, the remaining medico-moral items are cited but briefly for 
the information of those who may be particularly interested in their current 
status. All of these topics have been treated previously in the Notes to an 
extent which discourages any attempt at further critical comment. 

J. Martinez Balirach, S.J.," reports on an exchange featured in the Spanish 
newspaper Ya on the licitness of organic transplants inier vivos. A. Royo 
Marin, O.P.,™ had initiated the proceedings by espousing the negative view 
and denying all probability to its contrary. Fr. Royo’s principal argument 
apparently rests on his conviction—common to all who oppose transplanta- 
tion—that only the principle of totality, which is unanimously conceded to 
be inapplicable to this procedure, can justify bodily mutilation. While 
defending the permissive opinion in two subsequent articles, F. J. Peiré, 
S.J., professor of medical ethics at the University of Madrid, appealed suc- 
cessively to the extrinsic authority of the many theologians of repute who 
defend it,®* to the highly suasive intrinsic reason based on the law of charity, 
and to the very significant fact that on the one occasion when Pius XII 
undertook to discuss organic transplants,®* he explicitly excluded from con- 
sideration transplantation of organs from living donors. Fr. Peiré, inci- 
dentally, professed to see confirmation of the argument from charity in the 

fact that currently a candidate for canonization is Fr. Kolbe, who, while 
imprisoned in a Nazi concentration camp, substituted himself for a con- 
demned fellow prisoner and thus met his own death. Qui potest plus, potest 
minus in eodem caritatis ordine!™ Finally, M. Zalba, S.J., reviewed the entire 


®Cf. G. Kelly, S.J., Medico-Moral Problems (St. Louis: Catholic Hospital Assoc., 
1958) pp. 129-30. 

® “Una discusién en el periédico ‘Ya’ sobre trasplantes humanos,” Sal terrae 48 (Aug.- 
Sept., 1960) 478-82. 

* Author of Teologia moral para seglares (Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 
1957-58). 

8 Fr. Martinez identifies only one such authority by name: Mons. A. Martinez Gil, 
professor of philosophy at the Seminary of Madrid. 

56 Allocution on corneal transplants, May 13, 1956; AAS 48 (1956) 459-67. 

"L. Bender, O.P., ef sequaces would, of course, protest that in such a sacrifice of life 
death is intended only indirectly, whereas the mutilation involved in an organic transplant 
is a matter of direct intent. For an answer to this objection, cf. G. Kelly, S.J., “The 
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controversy and again expressed himself as favoring the negative position 
while nonetheless acknowledging the intrinsic and extrinsic probability of 
the opposite opinion—a concession which Fr. Zalba first made most grace- 
fully in the 1957 edition of his excellent Summa. Fr. Martinez, the able 
chronicler of the foregoing colloquy, casts his own confident vote in favor of 
the affirmative. 

In confirmation of the now familiar obstetrical thesis that therapeutic 
abortion is at present very rarely, if ever, even medically justified,® several 
more reports® can be added to the impressive mass of evidence accumulated 
over the past twenty years or more. Along parallel lines, the “scientific” 
case for eugenic sterilization suffers palpably from two adversely critical 
commentaries,“ neither of which could reasonably be accused of an obses- 
sion with moral issues. 

Finally, the pros and cons of hypnosis as a medical tool are quite thor- 
oughly aired by H. Rosen, M.D.,® whose primary emphasis is on the extreme 
care and caution which should attend its use under any circumstances. As 
others before him have warned, not only is it imperative that the hypnotist 
be thoroughly schooled in psychodynamics, but his subjects must be selected 
with a discrimination which stops only this side of scrupulosity. Several of 
the cases reviewed by Dr. Rosen in illustration of the tragic results of mal- 





Morality of Mutilation: Towards a Revision of the Treatise,” THEoLocicaL StupIEs 
17 (Sept., 1956) 341-42. 

5 2, §157 and §162. 

®Cf. R. J. Heffernan, M.D., and W. A. Lynch, M.D., “Is Therapeutic Abortion 
Scientifically Justified?” Linacre Quarterly 19 (Feb., 1952) 11-27. 

© F, Kyser, M.D., and D. Danforth, M.D., “Reversible Refractory Anemia in Preg- 
nancy,” Juurnal of American Medical Association 174 (Oct. 1, 1960) 485-88; W. Walters, 
M.D., e al., “Thirty-Four Pregnancies after Repair of Stricture of Bile Duct,” ibid. 
(Sept. 3, 1960) 26-28; “Abortion for Chronic Polyarthritis,” ibid. (Oct. 15, 1960) 
909; R. Nabatoff, M.D., “Varicose Veins of Pregnancy,” ibid. (Nov. 26, 1960) 1712-16; 
P. George, M.D., e¢ al., “Melanoma with Pregnancy: A Report of 115 Cases,” Cancer 13 
(July-Aug., 1960) 854-59; M. Jesiotr, M.D., “The Influence of Pregnancy and Delivery on 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis... ,” Diseases of the Chest 37 (June, 1960) 649-55; A. Dogliotti, 
M.D., et al., “Mitral Commissurotomy in Pregnancy... ,” Journal of Thoracic and 
Cardiovascular Surgery 39 (May, 1960) 663-71; J. O’Sullivan. M.D., “The Pregnant 
Woman in the Age of Technology,” Catholic Medical Quarterly 13 (July, 1960) 96-102. 

* “Reappraisal of Eugenic Sterilization Laws,” Journal of American Medical Associa- 
tion 173 (July 16, 1960) 1245-50; K. Hirschhorn, M.D., “Negative Eugenics,” #bid. 
174 (Nov., 19, 1960) 1658. 

* ““Hypnosis—Applications and Misapplications,” ibid. 172 (Feb. 13, 1960) 683-87. 
Cf. also F. Moya, M.D., and L. James, M.B., “Medical Hypnosis for Obstetrics,” bid. 
174 (Dec. 17, 1960) 2026-32; and R. Odenwald, M.D., “Hypnosis,” Priest 16 (Sept., 
1960) 777-82. 
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adroit choice of hypnotic subjects are literally frightening, especially in 
view of the irresponsible popularization which hypnosis has suffered at the 
Sunday-supplement level. As moralists have consistently maintained, the 
ethical use of this procedure for whatever legitimate medical purpose pre- 
supposes always the observance of those precautions which only qualified 
psychologists can determine to be necessary and sufficient. 


CHASTITY 


It would be highly unoriginal at the present time to ask whether our 
pastoral attitudes and approach to the moral problems of sex are always as 
salutarily effective as they could and ought to be. Not only in this specific 
area, but also of moral theology in general, complaint has been repeatedly 
raised that our morality is to an excess negatively sin-centered.™ As the 
indictment generally reads, so preoccupied are we with discovering and 
identifying the myriad vices to be avoided that we neglect the positive 
inculcation of virtue. Regrettably the charge is not entirely without founda- 
tion, although as often as not it is misdirected against the innocent, namely, 
against those who compile our classroom texts and those whose dubious 
distinction it is to elaborate upon the same from the professorial dais. 

Our seminary training in moral theology is by and large an undergraduate 
course in unabashed fundamentals, and claims as its essential proximate 
purpose the development of competent confessors, whose primary responsi- 
bility it will be to deal properly with confessed sinners. Except for the dreary 
fact of sin, there would be no sacrament of penance and no need of confessors. 
Accordingly, it is absolutely inevitable that basic manuals of this science 
and art should be in large part devoted to the clearest possible delineation of 
the nature, species, and gravity of sin, in order that the future priest may 
not be destitute of this most elemental and indispensable of all pastoral 
talents, the prompt and reliable ability to recognize sin when confronted 
with it. 

If subsequently, however, the confessor—and the same could be said also 
of those who in any other capacity engage in the transmission of our moral 
theology to the laity—rests habitually content with only the stark com- 
munication to his penitent of this unlovely fact of sin, he betrays his own 
personal failure to have progressed beyond the primer stage of moral the- 
ology. Unless as confessor he draws generously also from his training in 
rational and applied psychology, and even more from dogmatic and ascetical 


3 For an analysis and evaluation of such criticism, cf. J. C. Ford, S.J., and G. Kelly, 
S.J., Contemporary Moral Theology 1.(Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958) chap. 4; also 
these Notes passim over approximately the last decade. 
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theology, he will not have begun to make pastorally effective use of the moral 
theory he may himself have assimilated so well. But moral manualists should 
not be censured for crediting the average seminarian with intelligence 
enough to realize that the total content of one’s theological and ascetical 
education is not to be dispensed to the faithful in the compartmentalized 
form in which it was first acquired, and that the necessary synthesis and 
supplementation are largely a personal responsibility. It would be a massive 
and variegated tome indeed which would include between two covers that 
amount of knowledge required of a genuinely good confessor or counselor. 

The preceding quasi digression was prompted by one example of the kind 
of theological contribution which goes far towards disproving any generalized 
allegation of negativism against moral theology as a discipline or against 
moral theologians as a species. Writing principally for the priest in the 
ministry, R. A. McCormick, S.J.,** makes a soundly reasoned plea for a 
positive pastoral approach to the sexual problems of adolescents. As anom- 
alous as the observation may appear at first sight, it may nonetheless be true 
that among those who may profit most from these reflections of Fr. 
McCormick, are the more experienced of confessors and counselors—those, 
in other words, who in years and perhaps also in empathy are farther re- 
moved from the teen-age mentality. 

Fr. McCormick first undertakes to demonstrate, theologically and pas- 
torally, the tragic defects indigenous to what he terms a “peccocentric’ 
attitude towards the adolescent’s encounter with the challenge of sex. This 
is in no sense of the word to gloss over or otherwise to minimize the gravity of 
sexual sin, either objectively or subjectively, if and when it occurs. Rather 
is it an effort to help our youngsters to achieve in this regard a truly virtuous 
maturity, which consists in a properly motivated control of the sex instinct 
according to one’s state in life. Salutary incentive is best supplied, in Fr. 
McCormick’s estimation, by instilling a holy reverence for, rather than a 
fear of, the fact and function of sex, and by retaining it always within a 
context of “love and procreation” as opposed to “play and recreation.”® 
The article provides in addition a number of practical reminders in the area 
of sound adolescent psychology, and concludes with a series of helpful sug- 
gestions as to specific points of emphasis which can be profitably employed 


% “Adolescent Affection: Towards a Sound Sexuality,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 
61 (Dec., 1960) 244-61. 

One might also add, without pretense of originality, that Christian instruction in 
sex would be vastly improved if human procreation were more often properly dignified by 
recognition of its relation to the creative act of God (‘ex quo omnis paternitas in caelis 
et in terra nominatur”) rather than downgraded by comparison with the birds and bees. 
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when giving counsel of this kind. Thoughtful, realistic, and well documented, 
the article merits considerably more than a casual scanning. 

Invariably, of course, any detailed discussion of adolescent sexual adjust- 
ments will suggest the question of dating habits among the teen-age group. 
G. J. Schnepp, S.M.,® fortunately obliges with a pertinent statistical survey, 
based on answers received from over fourteen thousand Catholic students— 
the vast majority of them from the 14-18 age bracket—representing fifty- 
five schools in all sections of the United States. Steady dating in this plebi- 
scite was defined as “continuous dating of the same person over a period of a 
month or more to the exclusion of all other persons,”® and on the basis of 
that understanding only seventeen per cent of those responding reported 
themselves as currently “going steady.” Bro. Schnepp is thereby moved to 
infer in part that “our study does not indicate that going steady is a serious 
social problem even though we recognize that in individual cases it is no 
doubt a serious personal problem.” 

The foregoing item is here included for informational purposes only, and 
with no intent or least desire to engage with anyone in theological fisticuffs 
over the moral issues entailed in steady dating among youngsters who are 
still years removed from any real prospect of marriage. No more than a 
modicum of common sense and experience suffices for one to realize that 
many a serious moral problem could be obviated if only more of our moppets 
could be persuaded that exclusive company-keeping is strictly an adult 
preamble to the adult vocation of marriage. Nevertheless, Bro. Schnepp’s apt 
designation of the matter as “personal” prompts again the suggestion that 
moral involvements arising out of this adolescent custom are more accurately 
assessed on an individual basis rather than in sweeping denunciations of 
mortal sin as predicated unqualifiedly of a particular dating practice. 
Presumably that much can be said without inviting charges of having 


* “Survey of Going Steady and Other Dating Practices,” American Catholic Sociological 
Review 21 (Fall, 1960) 238-50. Originally read as a paper at the Twenty-second Annual 
Convention of the American Catholic Sociological Society, Aug. 31-Sept. 2, 1960. 

® Far more satisfactory, at least from a moralist’s point of view, is the definition of 
steady dating formulated by F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., in “Juvenile Courtships,” American 
Ecclesiastical Review 132 (1955) 181-90. Fr. Connell’s definition (pp. 184-85) comprises 
three essential notes: a boy-girl companionship which is (1) frequent, (2) exclusive, and 
(3) characterized by some degree of affection. This last emotional element of affectionate 
interreaction is of paramount importance in any attempt to judge the implications and 
complications—whether psychological, sociological, or moral—of steady dating within 
the teen-age set. 

* Cf. THEoLoGicaL Stupres 16 (Dec., 1955) 583-84; also J. C. Ford, S.J., and G. 
Kelly, S.J., op cit. (supra n. 63) 157-66. 
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adduced “dubious reasons for allowing young people to remain in unneces- 
sary occasions of sin” or of “going too far in our tolerance.””® 

However, if one who is confessedly least qualified to evaluate naked 
statistics may enter the mildest sort of demurrer to Bro. Schnepp’s conclu- 
sion as quoted above, it is this: Under the gimlet eye of homeroom Sister or 
Brother or Father, is it altogether inconceivable that at least some of the 
correspondents in this particular bit of research may have, in understandable 
self-defense, consciously or subconsciously invoked the recondite principle of 
mental reservation, or even that of locutio materialis, before denying their 
addiction to steady dating? Mine is not an incorrigibly suspicious men- 
tality, but it does as yet remain healthily inquisitive. 

Conjugal love and chastity are the major concern of J. L. Thomas, S.J.,”° 
as he makes a fervid appeal for a proper Christian perspective of the sexual 
function in marriage. Occasioned by the publication of Bishop Léon-Joseph 
Suenens’ Un probléme crucial: Amour et matirise de soi," this article ad- 
mittedly borrows heavily from the Belgian prelate in the development of a 
theme which to a degree is perhaps novel, though only in the sense that it 
may not have received its due measure of emphasis in the past. Fr. Thomas 
takes as his point of departure the Gospel commandment to love in imitation 
of God, our Alpha and Omega, who is Infinite Love. Conjugal love—agapé 
as most assuredly distinguished from eros—is but one holy fulfilment of this 
divine imperative, and if properly conceived and reverenced, will find its 
expression only partially, and not exclusively, in the physical intimacy of 
sexual relationship. Total identification of conjugal love with its genital 
aspects is responsible, according to Fr. Thomas, for the inability of so many 
to recognize that no less a manifestation of Christian connubial love is 
virtuous restraint of sexual impulses, even to the point of prolonged absten- 
tion from the consummation of marital rights if circumstances so require. 

Even when perversely craving an improper object of self-satisfaction, the 
sex appetite can still serve as an apt instrument for the achievement of 
virtue and even sanctity. This would seem to be the moral ultimately deriv- 
able from Fr. Gilby’s animadversions on the sexual invert.” As his title 
more than intimates, Fr. Gilby is here intent on establishing that the moral 
problem presented by the true homosexual is not essentially different from 
that of the heterosexual who either must frequently battle to overcome 


® Homiletic and Pastoral Review 59 (Mar., 1959) 519-26; ibid. (May, 1959) 706-10; 
THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 19 (June, 1958) 183-87. 

7 “Sex, Love and Self-Mastery,” Catholic World 191 (Sept., 1960) 332-39. 

™ Desclée, 1960. 

™T. Gilby, O.P., “Not All That Anomalous,” Blackfriars 41 (Nov., 1960) 402-8. 
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strong temptations against purity or perhaps has often succumbed to thos 
temptations and been as many times guilty of formal sin. For both individ 
uals, the proximate goal to be attained in the order of virtue is victory over 
temptation in the form of total abstention from any inordinate indulgence of 
the sex appetite. Inordinate indulgence, of course, differs in significance ac- 
cording as a person is married or not; but the homosexual and the unmarried 
heterosexual share in common the moral obligation to refrain altogether from 
any deliberate gratification of their respective sexual impulses. Fr. Gilby 
stoutly maintains that it is neither helpful nor true to consider the homosexual 
as necessarily either depraved or suffering from disease. The invert possesses 
passions identical with those of normal men; he differs from his heterosexual 
fellows only in the fact that his passions do not respond stylistically to the 
carnal attractions of the opposite sex. In common with the heterosexual, he 
may allow his passions to lead him into sin and even into psychological ill 
ness. But in either instance, moral and medical therapy are basically the 
same irrespective of the gender of one’s sexual partners, whether real or only 
phantasmal. 

As far as any moral theory of sin and virtue is concerned, Fr. Gilby’s 
analysis of homosexuality is undoubtedly correct. His observations likewise 
offer a substantial substratum of pastoral wisdom which is essential to sound 
spiritual counseling in this area. (The allied question of concomitant neu- 
roses and psychoses—whether these be the cause or the effect of one’s homo- 
sexual proclivities—is better reserved to qualified psychologists.) Certainly 
the invert who seeks spiritual advice should be sympathetically assured, if 
occasion warrants, that no sinfulness attaches to the spontaneous homo- 
sexual inclinations with which he finds himself handicapped, and that the 
mere fact of these tendencies is in no sense preclusive of a lifetime of perfect 
chastity. Sin for the homosexual, as is no less true of the unmarried hetero- 
sexual, consists only in the deliberate indulgence of venereal impulses, to 
whatever object these may gravitate. Unfortunately, since marriage is for 
the exclusively homosexual generally out of the question as a wise alternative 
to chaste celibacy, abstention from any wilful use of the sex faculty re- 
mains the sole moral solution. 

To this extent one can and should agree with what is said by Fr. Gilby. 
But what was left unsaid by him appears to be no less important to the total 
pastoral picture. Despite one’s intellectual recognition of his own blameless- 
ness for the homosexual gropings of his venereal appetite, the very realiza- 
tion that one is anomalously so constituted cannot always be an easy thing 
to live with psychologically. One’s comprehension of the fact that he is— 
however inculpably—to this marked degree “different” from the majority 
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of his fellows can be humiliating, even traumatically so. In addition, to be 
denied reasonable hope of successful marriage is a frustration which many 
would suffer with less than easy equanimity. Furthermore, the prospect of 
encountering serious occasions of sin, beyond average in number, in one’s 
routine associations with those of his own sex—this is a conscience burden 
recognizable as other than ordinary. 

While these considerations in no way dilute the theoretic moral theology 
of chastity or its contradictory as either is correctly predicated of the homo- 
sexually inclined, they do color the pastoral scene. Unless spiritual clients of 
this kind are sympathetically acknowledged to be somehow considerably 
“different,” and advised in the light of this difference, one’s proffered counsel 
may be markedly deficient in its efficacy.” 

As realistically noted by J. R. Connery, S.J.,” in his substantially favor- 
able review of M. J. Buckley’s Morality and the Homosexual,” it would like- 
wise be oversimplifying matters to regard all homosexual instincts as nothing 
more complex than bad habits acquired as morally imputable entities by 
reason of repeated sexual deviations of a deliberate kind. Too many serious 
and competent students of the problem are presently convinced that at the 
root of these perverted tendencies will often be found a psychological im- 
balance which is impervious to mere resolutions of the will and which can be 
corrected, if at all, only by proper psychotherapy. If this be so—and until 
so credible a theory is definitively disproven, no theologian in prudence can 
afford to ignore it—the curative process is twofold, medical as well as moral. 
Consequently, in the words of Fr. Connery, “. . . the goal of pastoral effort 
will be to prevent homosexual lapses. Correction of the anomaly will be the 
function of the psychologist or psychiatrist.” 

While undisguised abhorrence of homosexual indulgence remains the 
instinctive reaction of ‘decent folk,” the practice of artificial contraception 
continues to achieve ever higher summits of respectability, at least in non- 
Catholic circles. However much we may deplore the professed inability of 
our dissident brethren to perceive the cogency of that philosophical reason- 
ing which concludes absolutely to the intrinsic malice of contraception, we 
can scarcely, in consistency with doctrine which regards faith as an un- 
merited gift of God, take them to task for their refusal to accept the theo- 
logical argument derived from unmistakably clear and authoritative pro- 
nouncements of the teaching Church. Tolerable and tolerant coexistence, 


73 As a basic introduction in the formulation of pastoral attitudes towards this problem 
of homosexuality, The Invert by “Anomaly” (London: Baillitre, Tindall & Cox, 1948) 
still ranks among the best. 

™ Priest 16 (Oct., 1960) 913-16. 7 Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. 
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without moral compromise, demands that we continue the search for meas) h 
to make our own immutable position on this matter correctly understood, § a 
and perhaps even generally respected as our reasonable commitment to the § 
exigencies of faith. It also requires that with equal dispassion we make an it 
effort to comprehend the thought processes of others who have with god 
conscience arrived, unguided by doctrinal authority, at contrary conclu a 
sions. eC 
Addressing himself to this latter end, J. L. Thomas, S.J.,”° presents an 
analytical résumé of current Protestant views on contraception. After re a 
viewing pertinent statements of policy which have emanated in recent yeas § w 
from individual councils, synods, and conferences, Fr. Thomas devotes some 
little space to the proposition that acceptance of contraception by an over-§ b; 
whelming majority of Protestant sects does not necessarily imply wilful ti 
deviation on their part from their acknowledged norms of right moral con-§ rr 
duct. A typically Protestant ethics is not blatantly lacking in logic; rather § p 





does it want for a foundation of clearly defined moral principles which are § si 
absolute in any genuine sense. Particularly as regards contraception, theirs § 
is a morality of proper motivation in the achievement of a necessary end, § cx 
without awareness of the ethical need to scrutinize the means of accomplish- } ne 
ing that end. As Fr. Thomas concludes in part: cc 


To understand the Protestant position we must keep two points clearly in mind. 
First, Protestants believe that it is their moral obligation to limit the number of 
births and that it is morally wrong to advise a married couple to refrain from 
intercourse for long periods, since this kind of advice puts far too great a strain fpr 
upon marriage and consequently is itself “unnatural.” Hence the practice of f of 
birth control is regarded as a duty, not a matter of moral laxity. Second, they | * 
believe that birth control should not be practiced as an escape from parenthood. 


Usually there is a responsibility to have children as well as to limit their number. 
Either to give birth to children or to prevent the birth of children may be irre- Co 
sponsible, so the individual couple should approach such decisions conscien >, 
tiously, prayerfully, and in the spirit of obedience to God. he 
ser 
This is merely another way of noting the existentialist or “situationist” } for 
mentality from which Protestant thinking on the subject emerges. And since f no 
even some contemporary Catholic scholars had to be reminded of the errors | 
of situation ethics,” it should not be surprising that Protestant churchmen a 
%6“Contemporary Protestant Attitudes on Contraception,” Proceedings, Fifteenth} au 
Annual Convention, Catholic Theological Society of America (June 20-23, 1960) pp. 
51-61. = 


7 AAS 48 (1956) 144-45; Canon Law Digest 4, 374-76. 
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have been able to enunciate, sincerely without conscience embarrassment, 
a thesis of “responsible parenthood through contraception.” 

Mutual understanding, however, despite its obvious advantages, has also 
its limitations in any context of total ecumenism. Short of a miracle of grace, 
complete doctrinal harmony on the question of birth control could be 
achieved in the present real order of things only on the supposition that the 
Catholic Church would relax—if not abandon altogether—her traditional 
teaching.”* That not even the best disposed among Protestants appear to 
appreciate the theological impossibility of that eventuality is a frustration to 
which we may be forever doomed.”® 

Meanwhile, experimentation with the oral contraceptives continues on a 
broader scale. With the qualified blessing of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion now extended to norethynodrel®™ specifically as an antiovulant, many 
more physicians will be prescribing these compounds for the exclusive pur- 
pose of fertility control. It is interesting to note that medical opinion is still 
significantly divided over the medical safety of these steroids if used over 
extended periods of time, as they would have to be in any lifetime program of 
contraception. E. T. Tyler, M.D.,*! vouches confidently for their harmless- 
ness over a two-year span and blandly assures his readers that “studies are 
continuing in an effort to determine whether use of the medication [sic] 
beyond the presently accepted two years will result in any side effects or 
toxic manifestations.” Less optimistically W. W. Williams, M.D.,® advises 


% Especially from Casti connubit and from Pius XII’s 1951 allocution on the moral 
problems of married life, it is eminently clear to anyone properly versed in the elementals 
of theology that artificial contraception stands condemned as intrinsically evil in the 
absolute sense. Prescinding from the technicalities of the so-called theological “notes,” 
it is theologically inconceivable that the Church’s pronouncement of principle on this 
matter is anything less than totally clear, certain, immutable, and irrevocable. 

” Cf., for example, D. J. McCallion, “(Human Population Pressures and Birth Control,” 
Canadian Journal of Theology 6 (July, 1960) 170-78. Dr. McCallion, associate professor of 
zoology at the University of Toronto, concludes his discussion with this plea: “It can only 
be hoped, then, that the next ‘ecumenical council’ of the Roman Church will give very 
serious consideration to the urgent question of the dissemination of contracepiive in- 
formation to underdeveloped countries.” Zoologically, of course, the suggestion entails 
no problem. 

® Norethynodrel is the generic designation of the compound more commonly known 
as Enovid, product of G. D. Searle & Co. The FDA approval of Enovid as an oral con- 
traceptive is as yet restricted to its ingestion on twenty successive days of each month over 
a maximum period of two years. 

" “Oral Contraception,” Journal of American Medical Association 175 (Jan. 21, 1961) 
225-26. 

"= “Contraceptive Tablets,” ibid. 174 (Oct. 15, 1960) 923. 
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that “their use over long periods seems hardly justifiable because of their 
carcinogenic potential and various side effects.” (Anyone for Russian 
roulette?) And our eugenicists especially might profitably ponder another 
consideration proposed by Karl Kautsky, M.D.,* former chief of the 
Municipal Premarital and Marital Guidance Clinic of Vienna, who offers 
documented testimony of the harmful effects upon the offspring of mothers 
in whom ovulation had previously been arrested over protracted periods. Dr. 
Kautsky testifies that most women in German concentration camps suffered 
premature menopause in psychic reaction to Nazi terrorism. Subsequent to 
their release, most of the younger group again began ovulating and men- 
struating, and many of them married and conceived. It is a matter of medical 
record, according to Dr. Kautsky, that a high percentage of these pregnan- 
cies culminated in abortions or stillbirths, while others produced seriously 
malformed babies, many of them mongoloids. In addition, some female in- 
fants exhibited signs of masculine pseudohermaphrodism. It is Dr. Kautsky’s 
professional opinion that “much more research is needed before a method 
loaded with the danger of producing malformed children should be recom- 
mended on a mass basis.” 

It should scarcely need repeating that, even apart from these ethically 
pertinent medical considerations, the use of antiovulatory compounds for 
the purpose of avoiding pregnancy is but another form of illicit contra- 
ception.™ 

Since the sterility induced by the contraceptive pills can be designedly of 
an impermanent and reversible variety, L. L. McReavy* is asked to explain 
the intrinsic reason why even temporary sterilization, when directly in- 
tended, is necessarily wrong. Salvo meliori—for this is no sitting duck of a 
question—his answer does not seem to be in every respect completely 
accurate. 

Beginning with a distinction between sterility as an effect and sterilization 


8 “Routine Contraception,” ibid. 175 (Feb. 25, 1961) 730. 

* Cf. W. J. Gibbons, S.J., and T. K. Burch, “Physiological Control of Fertility: Process 
and Morality,” American Ecclesiastical Review 138 (Apr., 1958) 246-77; J. J. Lynch, S.J. 
“Progestational Steroids: Some Moral Problems,” Linacre Quarterly 25 (Aug., 1958) 
93-99, and “Moral Aspects of Pharmaceutical Fertility Control,”’ Proceedings, Thirteenth 
Annual Convention, Catholic Theological Society of America (June, 1958) pp. 127-38; 
Pius XII, Allocution to the Seventh Congress of the International Society of Hematology, 
Sept. 12, 1958 (AAS 50 [1958] 732-40). 

% “Why Direct Temporary Sterilization Is Wrong,”’ Clergy Review 45 (Dec., 1960) 
741-43. 
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as the action productive of that effect, Fr. McReavy notes initially that 
sterilization is always a physical evil, since it “impairs an intrinsically good 
physical capacity.” Up to this point all would certainly agree. But qualifica- 
tion is in order when Fr. McReavy advances his next statement, viz., that 
“physically evil effects can be lawfully caused if the act which causes them 
complies with the conditions of the principle of double effect.” If this asser- 
tion is intended to mean that only the principle of double effect will serve to 
justify the causation of physical evil, something has been overlooked. The 
principle of totality justifies the amputation of a gangrenous limb; the 
principle of charity is invoked by many in defense of organic transplantation 
from a living donor; the principle of punitive authority exonerates the judge 
who condemns the proven criminal to imprisonment or worse; and so on. 
All the physical evils discernible in these examples are directly intended 
but not morally imputable, servatis servandis. 

It is unquestionably true, however, that suppression of a generative func- 
tion, as distinct from all other human organic functions, finds its sole justifi- 
cation under the principle of double effect. This is the nub of the question as 
proposed, and it is here that Fr. McReavy seems to lose momentary sight 
of the issue: 


The moral defect [in inducing an artificial period of sterility] is not that a physical 
evil is directly willed and caused, for this can be lawful when the right order of 
goods is observed, as, for example, in a prudent act of bodily mortification. The 
defect lies in the fact that the very first condition of the principle of double effect 
is not observed: the causal act itself is not morally honest, because it exceeds the 
right which, as stewards rather than absolute owners, men have over their own 
bodies. 


Returning now to Fr. McReavy’s initial distinction between sterility as an 
effect and sterilization as its causative action, the excerpt just quoted would 
seem to admit of only this interpretation: any procedure productive of 
sterility is intrinsically wrong in itself, independently of the agent’s inten- 
tion. How, then, justify the removal of cancerous uteri, ovaries, testes, or 
multiple other procedures which inevitably result in sterility but which are 
universally acknowledged as licit? If the malice of direct sterilization is to be 
found in the intrinsic evil of the action which induces it, indirect sterilization 
would be always no less wrong, since it is brought about by essentially the 
same sort of procedure. 

The question which Fr. McReavy neglects really to answer is this: Why 
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is even temporary direct sterilization intrinsically evil?** And the answer lies 
ultimately in the essential teleological difference between the human genera- 
tive function and all other organic functions in man. The latter are bestowed 
upon man primarily for his own good as a complete and individual person, 
Consequently, each organic function, exclusive always of the generative, is 
by nature itself constituted and ordained in essential subordination to the 
total corporeal good of the individual. Hence if such a function becomes 
instead a serious threat to personal life or health, it may with direct intent 
be suppressed and sacrificed for the good of the whole—the principle of 
totality as so many times enunciated by Pius XII.*” 

The generative function on the other hand was imparted to man primarily 
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for the good of the species and not principally for his personal benefit. It is - 
essentially first and foremost a social function. Hence the ability to procreate | “™ 
is not by nature constituted and ordained in essential subordination to the | “ 
total corporeal good of the individual, and consequently does not fall he 
directly under man’s dispositive dominion as do his other faculties when the 
these latter threaten his personal well-being. Accordingly, one may never} “® 
directly intend his own sterility, whether permanent or temporary, for this is | ™ 
something which has been withheld entirely from his direct powers of self- = 
disposition. For that reason, the principle of totality is always inadequate ng 
for demonstrating the lawfulness of certain sterilizing procedures recognized An 
as permissible, and must always be supplemented with the principle of | 
double effect. In other words, only indirect sterilization, either permanent on 
or temporary, is even potentially a licit sterilization, and it remains as yet | 
subject to the other conditions which the principle of double effect imposes. : 
SACRAMENTS car 
One event of the Olympic year which for more than the most obvious fro 
reason will never find its way into the sports records was the final (?) round ’ 
in a canonico-moral imbroglio begun some two years previously. The bone ; 
of contention from the beginning had been canon 209 as it relates to the bh 
Church’s grant of confessional jurisdiction in the event of error communis; ‘ 
86 In what follows on the subject of direct sterilization, I wish to exclude any applica- = 
tion of my remarks to punitive sterilization. It is significant that Pius XII, in his 1951 , 
address on the moral problems of marriage, expressly restricted the Church’s condemna- 
tion of direct sterilization to sterilization of the innocent (AAS 43 [1951] 844). The licitness at 
of direct punitive sterilization is still theologically an open question. he 
Cf. G. Kelly, S.J., “Pope Pius XII and the Principle of Totality,” THEOLOGICAL § . 
SruptEs 16 (Sept., 1955) 373-96. a 
* Cf. G. Kelly, S.J., “The Morality of Mutilation: Towards a Revision of the Treatise,” hee 
ibid. 17 (Sept., 1956) 322-44. 
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and the arena had alternated between the two journals Palesira del clero and 


Perfice munus. In all innocent inadvertence S. Tumbas, S.J.,** had instigated 
proceedings with a good standard exposition of the de facto and de jure inter- 
pretations of the concept of common error. Included also in his discussion 
was a brief and accurate survey of opinions regarding the licitness of a 
priest’s deliberately contriving a situation of common error in order to 
force the Church to supply confessional jurisdiction for the occasion. (Less 
felicitous was his application of common-error doctrine to the circumstances 
of marriage.) 

Alertly out of the opposite corner appeared L. Bender, O.P.* Among 
several points which he saw fit to challenge were the tenability of the de jure 
interpretation of common error and the legitimacy of that opinion, cited 
and well documented by Fr. Tumbas, which would allow a priest, for suffi- 
ciently serious a reason, deliberately to create common error with a view to 
hearing confessions by virtue of the jurisdiction thereby “extorted” from 
the Church. To this latter doctrine Fr. Bender denied all probability, and he 
insisted that any such priest would be guilty of grave sin and subject to the 
unreserved suspension imposed by canon 2366. Enter G. Scaltriti, O.P.,” 
with the gentle suggestion that such a view would be “un po’ severa,” only 
to provoke from his fellow Dominican a reiteration of his original thesis.” 
And there the matter rested as 1960 came to a close. 

The discussion as it evolved was not totally conspicuous for clarity or for 
strict adherence to the point at issue. But there did emerge from the mélange 
several items provocative of comment. 

First, it would appear to be rather late in the canonical day to question 
seriously, as does Fr. Bender, the legitimacy of that theory which interprets 
canon 209 in terms of error de jure communis as customarily distinguished 
from de facto common error.“ Of the standard commentators writing in 


® “T’Errore comune nei can. 209, 2366,” Palesira del clero 37 (May 15, 1958) 537-45. 

* “Error communis refugium in qualibet difficultate?” ibid. 39 (Mar. 15, 1960) 342-45. 

" “Error communis refugium in qualibet difficultate?” ibid. 39 (May 15, 1960) 571; 
also Perfice munus 35 (Oct., 1960) 553-54. 

"L. Bender, O.P., “Liceita del confessare fuori giurisdizione,”’ Perfice munus 35 (Dec., 
1960) 24-27. (Posterity is not likely to invoke blessings upon the editors of Perfice munus 
for having broken the paginal sequence of Vol. 35 in this its last fascicle.) 

® As commonly understood, de facto common error stipulates an erroneous judgment 
actually elicited by a sufficient number in a given community, all of whom have good 
reason to conclude incorrectly that a particular priest possesses confessional jurisdiction 
in their regard. A favorite example cites the announcement made on Sunday at all Masses 
in a parish that confessions will be heard during the following week by a priest imported 
from outside the diocese to preach a parish mission. The missioner inadvertently neglects 
to obtain proper faculties but nonetheless hears confessions. Ecclesia supplet, as all would 
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recent years, relatively few would opt for the latter doctrine; and ever 
fewer would deny to the former opinion that degree of probability which 
suffices to establish the “dubium positivum et probabile” for which canon 
209 also makes provision in terms of supplied jurisdiction. Furthermore, if 
one should agree, even in the limited sense in which Fr. Bender must intend 
his statement, that the Sacred Roman Rota is a doctrinal as well as a judicial 
body, he would have little choice but to accept as canonically sound the 
Rota’s assertion that the theory of de jure common error has now for some 
time qualified as “sententia communis.”™ 














Secondly, Fr. Bender is very probably expressing the conviction of the § se 
vast majority of canonists when he maintains against Fr. Tumbas that, in 
reference to a priest’s canonical qualifications for assisting at marriage, no§ wi 
genuine common error would be occasioned by the sole fact that the priest, § in 





lacking proper delegation, would function as official witness in a place where § su 
marriages are customarily celebrated. Some five years ago Fr. L. Hofman* § sp 
also voiced the opinion to which Fr. Tumbas subscribes. The objections § 0; 
entered against the theory then® are no less valid today. we 

Finally, as regards the question of a priest’s contriving common error for § ak 
the purpose of thus forcing confessional jurisdiction by virtue of canon 209, 
Fr. Bender would appear to be considerably more severe than the great § fo 
majority of contemporary commentators. Opinion by far the more common f fa 
on this matter maintains that only genuinely grave reason can justify this § sir 
use of the canon, but that such reasons nonetheless can exist and do suffice to § pl 
make this canonical stratagem altogether licit. (No one questions the validity | m 
of absolution when the Church is thus forced to supply jurisdiction, provided | q 





agree. De jure common error supposes merely a sufficient foundation for a general mistake | is 
of this kind and does not require that the erroneous judgment be actually elicited. Granted § a¢ 
the existence of some fact which could be commonly known and which would justify even tis 
a canonically knowledgeable person’s concluding incorrectly that a priest possesses con- f ,, 
fessional faculties, potential (de jure) common error obtains and the Church thereupon I 
supplies jurisdiction. Thus, e.g., the presence of a priest in a confessional, at a time and in fe: 
a place customary for the hearing of confessions, would suffice, according to this interpreta > w! 
tion, for the application of canon 209, even if only one person were actually to perceive 
this “public” fact, and even though that person were to confess without ever actually 
adverting to the question of the priest’s jurisdiction. 

* “Qui error communis, iuxta sententiam communem, non requiritur quod talis sit 
de facto, quatenus multi, in loco, errore, detineantur; sed sufficit quod talis sit de iure, 
quatenus talis habeatur status rerum seu conditio ut error publice sequi possit et debeat.” 
S.R. Rotae decisiones 41 (1949) 288. 

* “Die Anerkennung des Error communis. . . in der heutigen Lehre und Rechtspre fp, 
chung,” Trierer theologische Zeitschrift 65 (1956) 266-81. 
%¢ THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 18 (June, 1957) 247-48. 
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that in a given situation common error is at least truly probable.) Accord- 
ingly, those who so teach would impute objectively grave sin to the priest 
who, for seriously deficient reason, would create common error for jurisdic- 
tional purposes. Some, moreover, would also invoke the suspension inflicted 
by canon 2366 on those who presume to hear confessions without proper 
jurisdiction. Others, however, would argue that the canonical penalty is not 
incurred, because jurisdiction is actually acquired by reason of common 
error. As Zalba observes,” the penal question is disputed, and hence in 
practice the censure cannot be urged even against those who might sin 
seriously by forcing common error. 

Allegedly there exists, or once existed, a more lenient school of thought 
which would restrict to a maximum of venial sin the objective evil involved 
in deliberate contrivance of common error without adequate reason. But a 
summary check of representative contemporary authors yields nothing more 
specific than a gratuitous “quidam” or “alii” as exponents of this opinion. 
One is forced to conclude that current teaching on this point is at least 
weighted most heavily in favor of the stricter view, which is still consider- 
ably more flexible than that expressed by Fr. Bender. 

For neither explicitly nor by implication does Fr. Bender make allowance 
for any circumstances which might warrant the forcing of common error. In 
fact, he would seem to hold that no confessor, without committing grave 
sin, could ever consciously function on the sole basis of the jurisdiction sup- 
plied in common error, even if the situation was not of his own deliberate 
making. His argument, couched in universal terms and never thereafter 
qualified, hinges on his contention that the priest, whose only claim to con- 
fessional faculties is the concession of canon 209 in respect to common error, 
is hearing confessions without jurisdiction. Those confessions are valid, 
according to Fr. Bender, because jurisdiction is “supplied” (“actus potesta- 
tis suppletae”); but they are gravely illicit because jurisdiction is not 
“possessed” by the confessor (“actus potestatis non habitae’’). But if con- 
fessional jurisdiction is “supplied” by the Church in these circumstances, to 
whom can it possibly be supplied unless to the confessor himself, who there- 
upon hears confessions validly by virtue of faculties which he now literally 
possesses? The malice of contriving such a situation without sufficient 
reason need not be that of functioning sacramentally without necessary 
jurisdiction, but can rather be the malice of coercing the Church into an 
unwilling but effectively valid grant of jurisdictional power. 

While the foregoing cisalpine amenities were being exchanged, out of the 
Emerald Isle came a theological symposium on the spiritual care of the sick 


"M. Zalba, S.J., Theologiae moralis summa 3 (1958 ed.) §538, note 40. 
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which is rather unique in its consistent excellence. An entire issue of the 
Furrow was devoted to this topic and comprised four articles originally 
presented as papers at the Seventh Irish Liturgical Congress held in April, 
1960. A five-page bibliography—principally, but not exclusively, of titles in 
English—supplements these valuable contributions. 

The first, by Conleth Kearns, O.P., provides what might be called a most 
apposite composition of place (apologies for the Ignatian allusion) by 
depicting the Christian attitude towards sickness as reflected in the historical 
person of Christ, and then correlating the Gospel narrative with James 
5:14-15. Either for personal ascetic purposes or for homiletic use, this 
scriptural material collated by Fr. Kearns should be welcomed enthusi- 
astically by priests everywhere. 

The liturgical history of the anointing of the sick, as then reviewed by 
Placid Murray, O.S.B., is based on the complete manuscript of Canon A. 
Chavasse’s Etude sur Vonction des infirmes dans Véglise latine du III* au 
XI* siécle, of which only the first tome has yet been published.*® Dom 
Murray’s purpose is to delineate, without debating, the theological problems 
which have evolved from the history of extreme unction. At least one such 
problem has been widely discussed in recent years, and those who have 
engaged in or witnessed the interchange may find this conclusion of Canon 
Chavasse, as quoted by Fr. Murray, of particular interest: 


Never, before the eighth century, in any of thedocumentsof which we are aware, 
is the Anointing of the Sick presented as a rite specially destined to prepare the 
sick man for death. On the contrary, it appears there as a means of saving him 
from death, if the sickness from which he is suffering is in any way serious, because 
it is held above all to be a rite of healing. It is only incidentally that it was con- 
ferred in those days in extremis. Any sickness—and sickness was taken in a very 
wide sense—was sufficient motive for this reception. It was then in very frequent 
use. 

From the eighth century on, this state of things was to be modified rather 
rapidly. The association, within the same ceremony, of Anointing and Viaticum 
and above all of Anointing and Death-Bed Penance, brought about first of all the 
consequence that Anointing will be conferred practically in extremis. The emphasis 
placed at this period on the purifying effect of Anointing and the assimilation, 


*® Conleth Kearns, O.P., “Christ and the Sick in the New Testament,” Furrow il 
(Sept., 1960) 557-71; Placid Murray, O.S.B., “The Liturgical History of Extreme Unction,” 
ibid., pp. 572-93; Dermot Maclvor, “The Care of the Sick in the Roman Ritual,” iid, 
pp. 594-606; Joseph Cunnane, “Recent Writings on the Liturgy of the Sick,” ébid., pp. 
607-16. 

% Du III* siécle 4 la Réforme carolingienne (Lyons: Sacré-Coeur, 1942). 
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which soon became complete, of Anointing with death-bed Penance had the 
further consequence that the anointing was held to be a last pardon accorded by 
the Church to the dying. From that time, the rite itself was reserved to those in 
articulo mortis. From being a fact this becomes a law. Anointing will be not only 
in fact conferred in extremis but it will be held not to be able to be conferred other- 
wise. 

This is the question—whether extreme unction was designed primarily as 
a final preparation for the status gloriae or rather as both a spiritual and 
physical restorative for continuation in the status viae—that J. Cunnane 
singles out for further examination in the light of contemporary thought. 
After a most competent résumé of other recent literature pertinent to the 
generic topic under discussion, Fr. Cunnane provides a brief but adequate 
survey of opinions on this more specific point of current interest.!° His pur- 
pose is not so much to suggest a solution which will satisfy speculative theo- 
logians as it is to intimate to the priest in the active ministry how the 
theology common to both schools of thought may best be utilized to the 
spiritual advantage of the faithful. Prescinding from all theoretics as to 
primary and secondary ends, the solicitous pastor of souls will not overlook 
the fact that by divine institution the sacrament of extreme unction includes 
among its several purposes a therapeutic effect, physical as well as spiritual. 
It is by no means exclusively the spiritual embalming process—the metaphor 
is used with every reverence—that many of the faithful imagine it to be. 
Proper emphasis on its spiritual and physical restorative properties can do 
much to allay the infantile fear with which too many regard this sacramental 
therapy. 

Fr. Dermot MaclIvor completes this quaternion with an ascetico-pastoral 
exegesis of the Roman Ritual as it is employed in the spiritual care of the 
sick, inclusive of those who are not in danger of death. 

Further echoes of the moot phases of the teleology of extreme unction are 
audible in J.-C. Didier’s neatly-packaged response’ to a practical question 
which often, no doubt, has been debated in our parish rectories. In circum- 
stances of protracted illness, when death is foreseen as relatively remote in 
terms of time, is it preferable to anoint late rather than early so that the 
spiritual benefits of the sacrament may be exposed to proportionately less 
tisk of loss through mortal sin on the part of the recipient? Since according 
to canon 940, §2, extreme unction cannot be repeated within one and the 

10 Cf. THEoLocicaL Srupres 20 (June, 1959) 260-62. 


i “TOnction des malades: du moment le plus opportun de la conférer au point de 
vue de l’efficacité sacramentelle,” L’Ami du clergé 70 (July 28, 1960) 474-76. 
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same danger of death,” some would incline to a delayed administration for 
the reason mentioned. As Fr. Didier proceeds to demonstrate, that option 
is exposed to legitimate criticism if one reflects upon our theology of the 
sacrament as expressed by the Council of Trent.! 

Not only is extreme unction divinely calculated to strengthen the sick 
person spiritually against temptation, but, among its other purposes, it is 
likewise designed to assuage physical suffering and even at times to cure, 
Quite appositely Fr. Didier points out that this last is a normal, though con- 
ditional, effect of a sacramental remedy and not a miracle to be wrought 
through prayer. Hence the remedy should be applied, if possible, while one’s 
restoration to health requires less than a miracle for its accomplishment. As 
for the prospect of mortal sin’s intervening between the time of anointing 
and the remote moment of death, does not that very possibility argue 
strongly in favor of more immediate reception of a sacrament uniquely 
intended to protect against sin in time of illness? And even in the event that 
mortal sin should nonetheless deprive the sick person of the spiritual benefits 
of extreme unction once received, that loss is not irreparable. For confession 
with at least sincere attrition, or perfect contrition alone, will revive those 
effects undiminished within the soul. Those who argue in favor of postponing 
for any considerable interval the anointing of these long-term patients might 
do well to ruminate upon Tertullian’s rejection of infant baptism on the 
grounds that one should delay that saving grace until such time—whenever 
that may be!—as one’s youthful follies are safely behind him. 

Another point of proper ministerial procedure is handled with customary 
deftness by C. L. Parres, C.M., and concerns the administration of 
extreme unction to surgical patients prior to a serious operation. The ques- 
tion as proposed is not provocative of any astronomical flight of theological 
genius, and nothing breathtakingly novel could be expected by way of cor- 
rect answer. But this bit of catechesis illustrates again the perils of the rule 
of thumb as pragmatic substitute for recourse to relevant moral principle. 
As Fr. Parres most clearly explains, these cases can be solved only by deter- 
mining as best one can in individual instances whether danger of death ¢ 
causa intrinseca threatens at least probably at the moment the sacrament is 


10 Less than accurately, Fr. Didier predicates this restriction of the same illness (“... 
le sacrement de l’onction n’est pas réitérable ... au cours d’une méme maladie”). As he 
doubtlessly would be first to agree, if reminded, it is within the same danger of death 
that repetition of the sacrament is prohibited. But in the course of one illness danger of 
death may occur and vanish a plurality of times, thus making possible as many licit and 
valid reanointings during a single siege of sickness. 

108 DB 909. 

14 “Extreme Unction before a Serious Operation,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 
61 (Oct., 1960) 90-94. 
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administered. If the only apparent probable danger is one yet to be induced 
by surgical procedure, that danger is still of a future and extrinsic kind 
and the patient is not as yet a subject capable of being validly anointed— 
though he may become such in the course of surgery or subsequent thereto. 
If on the other hand, as can often happen, probable cause of death can be 
discerned as already operative within the patient, even antecedently to and 
independently of the operation to come, extreme unction may and should 
be administered. Most pertinent, too, is Fr. Parres’ reminder that intrinsic 
danger of death may proceed from the very infirmities of old age, as well as 
from injury or sickness; though he wisely adds the caution that probable 
danger of death, in the accepted sense of canon 940, is not necessarily in 
every case concomitant with the advent of minimal old age, however the 
incipience of that period in one’s temporal existence might be variously 
computed by theological actuaries. 

Apart from the requirement that death must threaten ab inirinseco to be 
at least the probable and remotely future result of a present malady, the 
validity of extreme unction depends in addition, as does the validity of all 
sacraments conferred on adults, upon the recipient’s intention to receive it. 
Although habitual and implicit intent will suffice, discernible evidence of 
even this minimum may be totally lacking at times, or even be positively 
contraindicated with highest probability by sentiments rationally expressed 
by a dying person before lapsing into coma. All but the rawest of theological 
neophytes are familiar with the differences in extant moral opinion as to the 
licitness, when confronted with this sort of situation, of a priest’s adminis- 
tering conditionally the sacraments of penance and extreme unction—pre- 
ceded by baptism, if there be at least probable need of it—on perhaps the 
most tenuous of probabilities that adequate intention was actually elicited 
previously by the now unconscious and dying patient. While one school 
insists that the sacraments must be withheld from these unfortunates, the 
quantitatively and qualitatively impressive corps in the opposite camp 
requires only the avoidance of serious scandal before inscribing its placet 
upon the conditional conferment of all three sacraments.!% 

One of the most recent exponents of this latter opinion is E. de Bekker, 
W.F.,!°* who synopsizes the doctrine with most estimable conciseness and 
accuracy of expression. Almost by way of obiter dictum, Fr. de Bekker in- 


106 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 21 (June, 1960) 245-46; 20 (June, 1959) 252-53; 19 
(June, 1958) 196-98; 17 (June, 1956) 195-96; 13 (Mar., 1952) 94-97. 

106 “Casus conscientiae,” African Ecclesiastical Review 2 (July, 1960) 178-83. This 
relatively new journal features a good variety of theological and philosophical topics, 
an excellently contrived ‘“‘casus conscientiae” in each issue, and a highly representative 
“question box.’”’ Of particular value to priests in mission territories, it would also be an 
asset to any theological library. P.O. Box 232, Masaka, Uganda. 
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jects a personal observation which bears repetition: 


If the doubt [as to proper dispositions] remains, it does not seem that one can 
establish a certain strict obligation of administering the sacraments to noncath- 
olics, but a zealous priest should go to them with the intention of doing for them, 
not the least, but the most that sound theological principles will permit. 


That the more benign opinion in this matter, properly understood and 
properly applied, is entirely consonant with “sound theological principles” is 
objectively at present beyond all legitimate question. 

By way of final note, for the convenience especially of those who function 
under the jurisdiction of Propaganda, attention might be called to several 
commentaries on the revisions to be found in the latest decennial faculties 
for mission territories. These analyses all made their appearance before the 
new legislation became effective at the beginning of the current calendar 
year, and others doubtlessly have since been published. With a perspicacious 
eye to practicality as well as to comparative textual exegesis, M. B. Walsh, 
S.J.,!% cast his contribution into handy vade-mecum format and employed 
several schematic and typographical devices to make innovations in the 
faculties, as nearly as is safely possible, perceptible at a glance. To the indi- 
vidual missionary, whose access to libraries in so many cases is either highly 
problematical or totally nonexistent, this extra dividend will be particularly 
welcome. In the periodical literature, L. Buijs, S.J.,!°% F. Timmermans, 
S.J. and Msgr. J. Madden"® adjacently to P. L. Murphy,” had also by 
year’s end submitted comparable annotations. 

One relatively minor question which none of the above-mentioned com- 
mentators saw reason to broach, relates to an instance or two in which 
Propaganda in its decennial faculties granted privileges apparently without 
reference to the new rubrics which simultaneously went into effect. (The 
fact, for example, that the decennial faculties refer to “major and minor 
double feasts” [§16] and to “doubles of the first class” [§17] would indicate a 
certain lack of horizontal intercommunication within the Roman Curia.) 
However, despite the seeming fact that Propaganda prescinded from the 
concurrent voice of its sister Congregation of Rites, there would appear to be 
ample canonical justification for missionary bishops to exercise even those 


1 Mission Faculties, 1961-1970 (Washington, D.C.: Mission Secretariat, 1960). 

108 Periodica 49 (1960) 352-405. 

1 “The New Decennial Faculties Granted by the S.C.P.F.,” Clergy Monthly 24 (Nov., 
1960) 361-86. 
10 “Some Missionary Faculties,” Australasian Catholic Record 37 (Oct., 1960) 285-308. 
11 “Missionary Faculties,” ibid., pp. 317-32. 
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faculties which are somewhat at variance with the new rubrics—unless, of 
course, competent authority eventually declares to the contrary. Thus, for 
example, they may allow the private anticipation of Matins and Lauds from 
noon of the preceding day (§55) and grant the more generous privilege of 
weekday requiem Masses conceded in §16." It will be recalled that in a paral- 
lel manifestation of legitimate independence Propaganda has never included 
in its indult for Mass without a server (§5) the proviso “dummodo aliquis 
fidelis Sacro assistat,” which by papal command is to be inserted in all such 
indults granted by the Congregation of the Sacraments." 


Weston College Joun J. Lyncu, S.J. 


2 Subsequent to the submission of these Notes to the editor, L. Buijs, S.J., in Peri- 
odica 50 (1961) 39-43, reported a reconciliation between Propaganda and the Congre- 
gation of Rites on this matter of decennial faculties. Among several items: John XXIII 
has explicitly extended to Dec. 31, 1970, the missionary’s privilege of anticipating from 
noontime both Matins and Lauds; and the missionary indult in relation to the Missa 
de requie cotidiana has been reworded so as to accord with the terminology of the 
more recent rubrics. For additional revisions cf. Buijs, art. cit. 

18 Cf. AAS 41 (1949) 508; Canon Law Digest 3, 336. 











NOTE 
ERIC VOEGELIN: ORDER AND HISTORY! 


As the successive volumes of Eric Voegelin’s work are published, it be 
comes clear that Order and History is a major undertaking, worthy of a 
place beside the ten volumes of Arnold Toynbee’s A Study of History. We 
shall have to include the first chapters of Vol. 2, as well as the whole of 
Vol. 1, with which we are especially concerned in this article, in the scope 
of this analysis, since Voegelin’s philosophical underpinning is nowhere 9» 
clearly stated as in the former. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


The author’s eclectic philosophy consists of three main strands: a modified 
Hegelianism, an Augustinianism, and an existentialism of rather indefinite 
type. These are certainly not the only sources of his thinking, but they are 
the most obvious and probably the decisive elements. 

After becoming more and more convinced of the basically Hegelian char- 
acter of Voegelin’s thought while studying Vol. 1, I found it explicitly stated 
in the Introduction to Vol. 2, where he describes the relation between Hegel 
and his own point of view. Voegelin does not, however, fully succeed in 
clarifying this relation, since in trying to explain it he resorts to some highly 
obscure expressions, such as “the Eros of the transcendent Sophon.” He 
should have started with his own surrogate for the Geist of Hegel, namely 
“order’*—order as the guiding principle of history, as well as the form taken 
by individual societies participating “in the order of being that has its 
origin in world-transcendent divine Being.’* By substituting “order’’ for 
Hegel’s Geist, Voegelin has avoided much of the vagueness and ambivalence 


1 Three years before this review article was written, I accepted a request from THEO 
LOGICAL STuDIEs to review this work. Owing to heavy pressure of work during my last 
active year at Johns Hopkins and the first two years of “retirement,” I found it impossible 
to meet this obligation. Having accepted an invitation from the American Political Science 
Association to present a paper on the first volume of Order and History at a symposium 
held at the Association’s annual meeting in September, 1960, I have combined the two 
assignments. The above paper was presented at the Voegelin Symposium on Sept. 9; a 
few words have been altered and the notes have been added subsequently. The first volume 
is entitled Israel and Revelation (Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1956; pp. xxv + 533). 

* Cf. Harald Héfiding, A History of Modern Philosophy 2 (translated by E. E. Meyer) 
179: “At this point Hegel is close to the so-called historical school which regards the order- 
ing of rights as the work of history, exalted above all individual reflection and will.” 

*Voegelin 2, 2. 
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attached to the German word, at the same time that he keeps the essential 
historical feature of Geist as the ordering principle underlying the evolution 
of human societies. There is a striking superficial resemblance between Hegel 
and Voegelin when they try to define the relation of organized society to the 
basic principle of historical evolution. Hegel wrote, for instance: “The state 
is the idea of Geist in the external manifestation of human will and its 
freedom. ... History is the exhibition of the divine, absolute development 
of Geist to its highest forms.’ Voegelin writes: “Human existence in society 
has history because it has a dimension of spirit and freedom .. . because 
social order is an attunement of man with the order of being, and because 
this order... can be realized in society with increasing approximations to 
its truth.”® Yet there is a real difference between Hegel and Voegelin: the 
former fails to distinguish between the Geist as working in history and the 
transcendent spirit of Christian theology, while the latter generally makes 
a sharp distinction between the historical order of being and the divine 
Being. On the other hand, one may question whether Voegelin’s tendency 
to combine religious and political manifestations of cosmic order will not 
lead to an essentially Hegelian historicism in the work of followers who dis- 
regard his theistic emphasis. 

Another pronounced difference between Hegel and Voegelin is the latter’s 
implicit rejection of the Hegelian dialectic, for which he substitutes such 
principles as the Kierkegaardian “leap of being,”*® the concept of stimulus 
and response, and the transformation of historical experience into symboli- 
cal forms. The “leap of being” is a concept of questionable utility, especially 
since it must have originated in some sort of fusion of the Augustinian 
“leap of faith” with Hegelian notions. The idea of “stimulus and response”’ 
is again a kind of blending of Hegel’s “thesis and antithesis” with Toynbee’s 
“challenge and response.” The survival of already experienced history in 
symbolic form is evidently influenced by the thinking of Ernst Cassirer, 
though by no means identical with it. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, Voegelin’s strong espousal of an Augustinian 
approach to history helps greatly to save him from falling into the trap of 
historicism. Every exponent of this many-sided attitude to history inevi- 
tably rewrites empirical history to suit his particular principle of evolution, 
whether it is Hegelian, positivistic, or something else. In general, Voegelin 


‘Translated from Hegel’s sentence in his Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte 
(ed. Glockner 11 [1949] 80). 

5Voegelin 2, 2. 

6 This is one of the author’s favorite expressions; cf. the index to Vol. 1, pp. 522b and 
528b. 
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tries very hard to follow the latest and best authorities in the successive 
fields of history through which he passes in his survey. As a philosophical 
theist, he does not try to find an ordering principle within history itself, 
but looks at it sub specie aeternitatis. It is precisely his theism which permits 
him to treat historical data as important in themselves. In other words, his 
recognition of the extrahistorical source of the ordering principle helps to 
give him a respect for the facts of history which is rarely, if ever, found 
among those students who try to derive an over-all principle of organization 
from the historical experience itself. A standard or measure of history out- 
side of its own development helps greatly to avert a tendency to treat history 
as relative to the standpoint of a given thinker. 

Voegelin’s existentialism is rather hard to pinpoint; there is certainly much 
less existentialist terminology in Vol. 2 than in Vol. 1. At first he seems to 
have distinguished more or less systematically between “being” (Sein) 
and “existence” (Dasein), treating the former as basic and the latter as the 
situation of man in the phenomenal world, “immediate to God.’” However, 
this distinction scarcely suits his use of the term “leap of being” to describe 
a great advance in the intellectual and spiritual life of man. In the reviewer's 
opinion, the existentialism of the author’s language has little or nothing to 
do with his historical synthesis as such. So far it has, in fact, proved virtually 
impossible to employ any form of the “philosophy of being’’—least of all 
current existentialism—to interpret history. It is no accident that most 
existentialists neglect or misuse history, since their systems are predicated 
on an individual approach to the problem of finite man pitted against the 
infinite, whether God or nothing. Kierkegaard’s use of history was fantasti- 
cally arbitrary, and the more logical Heidegger has consistently disregarded 
it. Karl Jaspers uses historical data only scantily, and then for his own 
speculative purposes. Rudolf Bultmann’s recent excursions into history have 
abandoned existential philosophy almost completely, substituting the ‘“‘Neo- 
Kantian” relativist Wilhelm Dilthey and the Neo-Hegelian R. G. Colling- 
wood for Heidegger and Jaspers.’ Paul Tillich treats historical data with 
sovereign arbitrariness. In short, existentialism and history are just as con 
tradictory in practice as are phenomenology and natural science, however 
much each pair may seem superficially to have in common. 

7 See especially Voegelin 1, 1 ff. E.g., on p. 1 he says: “Participation in being, however, 
is not a partial involvement of man; he is engaged with the whole of his existence.” Here 
“existence” is “created being”—a typical existentialist distinction between “pure Being” 
(Sein) and “empirical being” (Dasein). 

8 See the reviewer’s discussion of Bultmann’s In the Presence of Eternity, in Journal of 
Biblical Literature 78 (1958) 244-48; especially pp. 244 f. 
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COMPARISON AND CONTRAST BETWEEN VOEGELIN AND TOYNBEE 


The two leading philosophical historians of today balance each other 
remarkably well. In the reviewer’s opinion, Voegelin is superior to Toynbee 
in having a much wider and deeper philosophical background, in taking a 
greater interest in the history of ideas, and in showing a far profounder 
sympathy with the Judeo-Christian tradition, which lies at the heart of 
Western civilization—however much some may resent this fact or try to 
conceal it. On the other hand, Toynbee seems superior in the vast sweep of 
his historical horizon in time and space; he makes more of an effort to be 
up-to-date in his information; he is much more precise in his language, not 
having Voegelin’s conflict between underlying German idiom and the seman- 
tics of English. As a phenomenology of history Toynbee’s work is superior, 
but he too often appears to marshal data to prove his theories rather than 
permit the principles to establish themselves. When Toynbee goes astray, 
his errors are thus compounded until they reach monumental proportions; 
so far, on the whole, Voegelin seems to have avoided this particular danger 
quite successfully. 


THE ROLE OF EMPIRICAL DATA IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


In view of the tremendous sweep of Voegelin’s own survey, it would be 
absurd to expect him to be up-to-date throughout. He himself believed at 
the outset of his work that there were facts enough at his disposal to make 
such a majestic synthesis quite feasible. In fact, he wrote in the Preface to 
Vol. 1: 


The work could be undertaken in our time. . .. The sources are ready to hand; 
and the convergent interpretations by orientalists and semitologists, by classical 
philologists and historians of antiquity, by theologians and medievalists, facilitate 
and invite the attempt to use the primary sources as the basis for a philosophical 
study of order. The state of science in the various disciplines, as well as my own 
position with regard to fundamental questions, will be set forth in the course of 
the study. 


These are brave words, and the author has done his best to justify them. 
But he is much too optimistic; neither the state of knowledge in our time 
nor the convergence of interpretations is as great as the author suggests. 
This statement is not intended as a criticism of his effort, which is well 
worth while even though one may disagree in detail. Unless we have such 
syntheses from time to time, our historical thinking is immeasurably poorer. 

Owing to lack of space, the reviewer will limit himself to a few examples, 
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grouped under three heads: (1) the author’s use of the term “cosmological 
order” with reference to the pre-Israelite and pre-Hellenic civilizations of 
the Near East; (2) his treatment of Israelite faith as paradigmatic and 
symbolical ; (3) his view of the evolution of Greek philosophical thought from 
earlier Hellenic mythology. The reviewer’s criticisms are throughout based 
primarily on archeological discoveries and their interpretation in publica- 
tions which were either unknown to the author or were passed over by him 
in silence. 
COSMOLOGICAL ORDER 


It is scarcely likely that Voegelin would have employed such a term as 
“cosmological” of the civilizations of the ancient East if he had been aware 
of the extent to which Pan-Babylonian speculation has been discredited 
by recent research. While he cannot be called a follower of this school, in 
view of his frequent use of the work of more recent scholars who had dis- 
carded the views of Winckler and Jeremias over a generation ago, he un- 
fortunately does follow Jeremias and other members of the Pan-Babylonian 
school repeatedly.® According to these views, which he quotes without criti- 
cism, Babylonian astral symbolism had already developed into an elaborate 
astrology in early Babylonian times, and the other peoples of the ancient 
East, in particular the Hebrews, had been strongly influenced by it. This 
position has been shown by Otto Neugebauer of Brown University (who is 
never quoted) to be completely baseless.” In fact, astrology was much less 
important than half a dozen other forms of divination, all quite without 
astral significance, in early Babylonian times. It was not until the Persian 
and Hellenistic periods that astrology became paramount in Babylonia, 
and its development into the elaborate structure which we know today did 
not take place until the second century B.C.—in Egypt." 

It is, to be sure, correct to stress the importance of cosmic myths in the 
mythology of all ancient nations, but the cosmos is here simply part of the 
environment in which man was involved. All parts of it were necessary to 


® See especially p. 15, n. 1, and pp. 29 ff. 

10 There is no reference to the epoch-making work of Neugebauer; see especially the 
latter’s book, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity (1951), and his more detailed papers: “The 
History of Ancient Astronomy: Problems and Methods,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
4 (1945) 1-38; “The Alleged Babylonian Discovery of the Precession of the Equinoxes,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 70 (1950) 1-8; and “Babylonian Planetary 
Theory,” American Philosophical Society, Proceedings 98 (1954) 60-89. Since there is not 
the slightest concrete evidence for the twelve signs of the zodiac before Neo-Babylonian 
times, most of Jeremias’ speculations are automatically refuted. The real value of the 
Pan-Babylonian movement lay in quite another direction. 

1 As demonstrated by F. Cumont, L’ Egypte des astrologues (1937). 
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man’s supply of food and his security as a social being. The reviewer would 
suggest some such term as “physiocentric,” centered in nature, as more 
appropriate to ancient Near Eastern higher culture and religion. In any case, 
there was at best only a cosmography, not a cosmology, before the rise of 
Greek science after the sixth century B.C. (It may be observed, in passing, 
that the true cosmological age may have begun in A.D. 1957.) 


ISRAELITE FAITH 


The four hundred pages in which Voegelin discusses the role of Israel in 
world history show very careful study of the available material. His use of 
Hebrew is almost impeccable, and he is extremely well informed on German 
Old Testament scholarship. Many of his own contributions are original and 
penetrating. And yet he is definitely wrong in following the Alt-Noth-von 
Rad school so closely. He cannot be blamed, since Albrecht Alt was a great 
scholar,” and his pupils Martin Noth and Gerhard von Rad are first-class 
men, whose work shows learning and acumen. Alt and Noth have made very 
important historical contributions, and von Rad is surpassed by no one in 
his insight into certain problems of Old Testament religion. But after the 
middle thirties Alt himself was cut off almost completely from direct contact 
with Palestine as well as from non-German research. His pupils were in much 
the same situation, and the attempt to replace the influx of empirical data 
from Palestine and the ancient Near East by systematic research along a 
priori lines led to increasing loss of touch with archeological and philological 
fact. Today there is a very sharp cleavage between the dominant German 


| school and the archeological school, best represented in America and Israel. 


In order to avoid the necessity of citing chapter and verse, the reviewer will 
mention the two most significant histories of Israel, Noth’s Geschichte 
Israels (now available in English as The History of Israel) and John Bright’s 
A History of Israel (1959), which reflect the opposing positions most ably.” 

A few general remarks will serve to illustrate what is happening. Thanks 
to an unexampled flood of discoveries in Palestine and adjacent lands, we 
now have illustrative texts in many languages from every century of the 
second millennium B.C. We can now date Hebrew and early Israelite lists 
of names, individual events, and especially successive phases of Hebrew 
linguistic evolution. It is now quite certain that, whatever refraction and 
rearrangement of oral tradition may have taken place, the Patriarchal 
narratives of Genesis fit the first half of the second millennium B.C. very 

® Cf. my sketch of his contributions in Journal of Biblical Literature 75 (1956) 169-73. 


8 See the lucid discussion of the opposing positions by G. Ernest Wright, in Journal of 
Bible and Religion 28 (April, 1960) 182-93, and Expository Times 72 (July, 1960) 3-7. 
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well.“ Owing to the rapid progress of research and discovery during the 
past five years, we can be sure that the career of Moses and the subsequent 


Israelite occupation of Palestine are to be dated in the thirteenth century | 


B.C. Furthermore, it is no longer possible to separate early Israelite religion 
sharply from that of later Israel; explicit, though non-philosophical, mono- 
theism must go back to the age of Moses, and the other essential principles 
and institutions of biblical religion also go back to Israelite beginnings,"* 

In view of the fact that German scholars are inclined to discount the 
evidence of archeological stratigraphy and to close their eyes to linguistic 
arguments, it should be emphasized that we now possess direct literary 
evidence for the earliest period of Israelite religious history. This evidence 
consists of many poems and poetic quotations in the books of Exodus- 
Judges, Psalms, and occasionally elsewhere. These poems reflect vocabulary, 
grammar, and especially literary style characteristic of the Canaanite reli- 
gious epics which have been recovered from Ugarit on the North-Syrian coast 
since 1929, These epics are now extant in copies from the fourteenth century 
B.C., several generations before Moses. Since it can also be shown that most 
of these peculiarities disappear rapidly in biblical literature dating from the 
tenth century B.C. or later, it should be obvious that the text of such early 
compositions is older that that of any later prose narratives from Israel, all 
of which date from the tenth century B.C. and later."* But these poems and 
poetic quotations throughout presuppose a religious situation which is 
entirely monotheistic, though sometimes quite archaic in comparison to 
later literature. 

Since the importance of historical analogy is often forgotten in the clash 
of exaggerated claims and counterclaims, the reviewer would like to recall 


the position taken by Herder, Ewald, Delitzsch, and other biblical scholars | 


“4 The evidence will be presented again, with many new considerations, by the reviewer 
in his forthcoming series dealing with the History of the Religion of Israel (edited by Louis 
Finkelstein). Meanwhile, see especially G. Ernest Wright, Biblical Archaeology (1957) 
and John Bright, A History of Israel (1959). The most important fresh evidence comes 
from the mass of recently published personal and tribal names from Syria—Paiestine, which 
extend from the late third millenium to the late second and help enormously to pinpoint 
the date of Patriarchal and Mosaic tradition. 

18 To the literature emanating largely from the Baltimore school (including especially 
the forthcoming first volume of my projected History of the Religion of Israel) must be 
added particularly the notable—and wholly independent—work of Yehezkel Kaufmann, 
Toldot ha~Emunah ha-Yisre’ elit (since 1937), now available in a superb translation and 
condensation by Moshe Greenberg, The Religion of Israel (Chicago, 1960). 

16 My detailed study has not yet been published; cf. my paper on the Song of Moses in 
Dt 32, in Vetus Testamentum 9 (1959) 1-10, and especially p. 10, for the direction of my 
latest work, which has been strongly influenced by Otto Eissfeldt. 
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of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries with regard to the age 
of biblical poetry. These scholars recognized that Hebrew poetry began 
before Hebrew prose, since verse is the natural style of oral tradition, which 
normally precedes the oldest prose literature. Parallels are innumerable; 
among the best are Greek and Latin, Germanic and Romance, Indic and 
Iranian, Chinese and other national literatures. The same is true of Sumer- 
ian, Egyptian, Hittite, Canaanite, etc. It would thus be passing strange if 
the Israelites were an exception. Historical analogies do not constitute 
proof when taken alone, but when they fully agree with such evidence as 
was mentioned above, the historical tradition may be considered as secure. 

Another category of biblical literature which has been consistently dated 
too late by most critical scholars of the past century is early Hebrew law. 
This category includes fragments of civil codes, such as the so-called Book 
of the Covenant, extensive remains of early ritual and ceremonial law, and 
condensed summaries of the contents of older religious compacts of the 
brit type. The surviving civil and religious laws of early Israel are partly in 
generalized case form, couched in the same conditional formula that we 
find in all the codes preserved in whole or in part from the second millen- 
nium—Sumerian, Accadian, and Hittite. Parallels are so close that there 
can be no doubt that customary Hebrew law of this casuistic type goes back 
well into the premonarchic and often into Mosaic or pre-Mosaic times. It 
has recently been demonstrated by George E. Mendenhall of the University 
of Michigan that the structure of the best-known compact, the Covenant 
of Joshua, is virtually identical with that of the suzerainty treaties of the 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.C., recovered from the capitals of 
Bronze Age Anatolia and Syria.” Suzerainty treaties of the eighth and 
seventh century, recovered in the past few years from Syria and Assyria, 
have a much more simplified structure.” To illustrate, the earlier suzerainty 
treaties begin with a historical preamble and end with the statement that 
the text was to be deposited in a specified temple. The covenant between 
the God and people of Israel described in Jos 24 begins and ends the same 
way, with other parallels of equal significance appearing in its structure. 
Quite aside from the similar structural framework, we find in the Anatolian 
treaties the same mixture of casuistic and apodictic formulation that we 
find in the Book of the Covenant in Exodus. 


See particularly his brilliant survey of the material in Law and Covenant in Israel and 
the Ancient Near East (Pittsburgh: Biblical Colloquium, 1955). 

1% Against some recent criticisms cf. William L. Moran, S.J., in a recent review (not 
accessible to me at the moment), where he points out that recently published Aramaean 
and Assyrian treaties from the eighth-seventh centuries B.C. lack such vital elements as 
the historical preamble—though there are naturally some survivals from earlier times. 
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The underlying historical and literary tradition of the books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Joshua is thus throughout in general agreement 
with literary and historical facts as we know them today. Voegelin’s instinct 
is therefore correct when he insists repeatedly on the antiquity and centrality 
of Mosaic tradition. On the other hand, he relies far too much on modern 
scholarly analysis and much too little on the rapidly increasing mass of 
archeological evidence—using “archeology” in its broadest sense. As a 
result, his many illuminating observations about the development and 
transformation of symbols are too often buried in a mass of erroneous critical 
dissection and reinterpretation of the sources. Where the author follows the 
Hebrew text itself, he is at his best. The reviewer is reminded of Eduard 
Meyer’s reply to his question about the great ancient historian’s method of 
research: “Ich habe meine eigene Forschung immer auf die Quellen gebaut, 
nicht auf moderne Hypothesen und Konstruktionen.” 


GREEK PHILOSOPHICAL ORIGINS 


Voegelin’s approach to the problem of Greek philosophical origins is 
definitely in need of revision. Neither the attempt to trace the evolution of 
Ionian science and philosophy from Homer through Hesiod nor the assump- 
tion that they arose spontaneously by unrecorded empirical stages or by a 
series of brilliant intuitions is now tenable. In the first place, the theogony of 
Hesiod has been shown conclusively by H. G. Giiterbock (1946)'® and Uvo 
Hélscher (1953)?° to be derived with scarcely any essential change from the 
pre-Hellenic Aegean, which had derived it from Hurro-Hittite theogony— 
ultimately in part Sumerian. We can therefore not derive Hesiod’s theogony 
from the Homeric epics, directly or indirectly; it is much older. 

We now know that the material culture of Phoenicia, Cyprus, southern 
Anatolia, and the Aegean was thoroughly syncretized during the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.C., following several centuries of interpenetration of 
Aegean and Phoenician civilization. The Greeks of these two centuries had a 
long line of colonies and trading stations extending from Cyrene through 
Egypt, Palestine, and Phoenicia to northern Syria. The Phoenicians had 
been colonizing different Mediterranean lands for centuries, and the Hel- 
lenes had already borrowed from them much of their art and architecture, 
as well as their alphabet. The Ionians were at that time the leaders of the 
Greek world in culture, and all the Eastern peoples derived their names for 
“Greek” from “Ionian.”” Uvo Hélscher has put the case for Phoenician and 
Egyptian origin of Ionic science and metaphysics so well that little need be 

19 See his Kumarbi (Istanbuler Schriften 16) pp. 100-115. 

2 See his important study, “Anaximander und die Anfiange der Philosophie,” Hermes 
81 (1953) 257-77, 385-418. 
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added. The great contribution of Thales, I might add, to mathematics con- 
sists in generalizing and formulating mathematical propositions according to 
the analogy of legal codes. Since all mathematical texts from both Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt state propositions only in the form of concrete problems 
which embody specific examples, the generalization of problems in the form 
of abstract propositions or theorems was a tremendous step forward. It can 
scarcely be accidental that Thales is said by Herodotus to have distinguished 
himself as a constitutional lawyer! Logical demonstration of propositions 
in geometry came gradually during the fifth century and reached its climax 
in Euclid, who applied Aristotelian logic.” 


To conclude, we congratulate the author on a monumental work, from 
whose inevitable errors we may learn as much as from its innumerable 
correct statements. Since both Voegelin’s standard of historical value and 
the ultimate aim of his work are beyond history, he has escaped Hegel’s 
fatal mistake of treating history as a self-contained system from which its 
own goal could be inferred by the application of his dialectic logic to the 
factual data which he then believed to be true. In saying this, the reviewer 
is not speaking pro domo, since his own syntheses—published and un- 
published—are based on quite different postulates: (1) historical knowledge 
is identical with scientific knowledge in vast areas of research dealing with 
the past of mankind, and differences tend to be of degree rather than of 
kind; (2) the historian is obligated to use all the resources of modern scientific 
and philosophical analysis to reconstruct the steps by which men have 
learned to use their minds more effectively. In other words, the writer insists 
on basing historical research on a combination of empirical and rational 
methodology. Neither philosophical idealism nor the existentialist systems 
of our day can contribute much to the historian, except where he undertakes 
to assess their influence on historical thought and its consequences. Here the 
historian must agree with Voltaire: “Tl faut écrire l’histoire en philosophe!’’ 


Johns Hopkins University WrtiaM F. ALBRIGHT 
Baltimore, Md. 


“ Thales was not only reputed by the Greeks to have been the founder of geometry 
but is said by Herodotus to have been a highly respected authority on public law (Clio 
170). 

® For a contrary view see B. L. van der Waerden, ‘La démonstration dans les sciences 
exactes de l’antiquité,” Bulletin de la Société mathématique de Belgique 9 (1957) 8-20, but 
he has misunderstood Proclus, as will be pointed out elsewhere. There is thus not the slight- 
est evidence for such a tremendous leap as the transition from predeductive to deductive 
logic in a single lifetime. Logic and philosophy remain the contribution of Greek genius, 
though it required several centuries for the attainment of the level represented by Aristotle 
and Euclid. 
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Tue Worp or Gop: APPROACHES TO THE MYSTERY OF THE SACRED Scrip- 
TURES. By Georges Auzou. Translated by Josefa Thornton. St. Louis: Her- 
der, 1960. Pp. viii + 255. $4.75. 

The number of popular books which are intended to interest the general 
reader in the Bible and to help him read it intelligently seems to grow daily. 
Although it is five years since the French original of M. Auzou’s book ap- 
peared, its merits justify its addition to the existing collection in English, 
which is still not as large as it ought to be. A. intends his book as an aid to 
the reading of the Bible; a second volume will serve directly as a guide to 
reading, while this first volume presents the generalities which the ambitious 
reader should know. The book opens with “Preliminary Reflections,” which 
are followed by two major parts, “Faith in the Sacred Scriptures” and “The 
Language of God.” 

The preliminary reflections set the Bible in its place in the Church and 
show the need of faith in him who approaches it. A. tells the reader that it is 
possible to read the Bible with profit and outlines the method to be followed. 
“Faith in the Scriptures” reviews the origins of the biblical books and sets 
forth the belief in inspiration in the NT and the Fathers. The modern doc- 
trine of inspiration is summarized. The history of interpretation is sketched 
from the Fathers to the contemporary biblical movement. The transmission 
of the text and modern translations are treated, with special attention to the 
place of the Vulgate in the Church. 

“The Language of God” takes up Hebrew thought patterns, some of the 
characteristic idioms of the biblical languages, and the forms of biblical 
poetry. A chapter entitled “Faces of the Bible” enumerates and describes the 
principal literary forms of the Bible and illustrates its deceptive familiarity 
by showing how some key biblical words can scarcely be translated into 
modern languages. “The Biblical Universe and its Meaning” elaborates 
some of the basic theological ideas of the Bible. 

This is evidently a large package for such a small book, and the matter is 
spread rather thin at times. This seems to happen especially in the first part, 
where a vast amount of data must be compressed. One hesitates to quarrel, 
however, with an author’s selection of material unless he has omitted some- 
thing so vital that his presentation is distorted. A. never does this; at the 
same time, I suspect that his readers will get an idea of inspiration which is 
simplified excessively. It is only fair to A. to note that the contemporary dis- 
cussion of this problem which has appeared since 1956 was not available to 
him when he wrote the book. The review of medieval exegesis depends ex- 
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clusively on Spicq, which is good; if in addition the work of Beryl Smalley 
had been used, it would be better. The discussion of patristic exegesis, with 
particular reference to the question of typology and allegorism, is too brief 
to be satisfactory. One does not like to quarrel with an author for not taking 
a position on such a controversial question, but his readers may expect him 
to. The problem of the sensus plenior is omitted; apparently A. does not be- 
lieve it is a useful exegetical tool, a position with which this reviewer takes 
no issue. But A. can be assured that others will take issue. 

The second part of the book is stronger than the first, and the general 
reader can scarcely fail to broaden his understanding of the background of 
the Bible. This section can be recommended with almost no complaint except 
that one would like to have more of it. A. understands and loves the Bible, 
and the understanding and love are often transparent in these pages; the 
personal attachment of the author to the word of God will, I imagine, move 
his readers to study the Bible as much as anything he says. And A. does mean 
“study”; he takes the Bible seriously, and he flatters his reader that he takes 
it seriously too. He makes the understanding of the Bible possible, but he 
does not promise that it is effortless. 

A few errors in detail in the original or in translation were noticed. The 
stele of Hammurabi does not represent him receiving the law but the ring 
and the rod, the insignia of sovereignty (p. 44). Nor does the text of the laws 
anywhere claim that the laws are revealed (ibid.). Codex D is described as 
“the actual type of the arranged text,” which is meaningless; by a conjec- 
tural restoration of the original (which is not available) I suggest that we 
read here that Codex D in its present form is a redactional text. Alliance is 
regularly translated “alliance” instead of “covenant.”’ Otherwise the trans- 
lation is remarkably free of Gallicisms. 


Loyola University, Chicago Joun L. McKenzmE, S.J. 


MyTH AND REALITY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Brevard S. Childs. Stud- 
ies in Biblical Theology 27. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1960. Pp. 112. $2.00. 

Rejecting what he calls the “broad” and “narrow” definitions of myth, of 
which the best known proponents are Bultmann and Gunkel respectively, 
Dr. Childs accepts the phenomenological definition. Myth is a form by which 
the existing structure of reality is understood, a tale of divine action in pri- 
meval time which established the present world-order. The maintenance of 
that order is due to the ritual actualization of the myth. The conflict of the 
OT with myth is exemplified by six passages: Gn 1:1-2; 3:1-5; 6:1-4; Ex 
4:24-26; Is 11:6-9; 14:12-21. On the basis of his examination of those texts, 
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C. concludes that in dealing with mythical elements which had been taken 
into Israelite tradition, the OT authors utilized them to express their own 
understanding of reality, and in so doing they showed that sometimes they 
were in complete control of the mythical elements, sometimes they had as- 
similated them only imperfectly, at other times those elements were used as 
no more than symbol or illustration. C. then discusses the Hebrew concepts 
of time and space, and compares them with those of mythical thought. While 
questioning the view of Cullmann ¢¢ a/. that biblical time is linear, as opposed 
to the cyclical time of myth in which there is constant recurrence of the same 
events, and insisting that the Hebrews were concerned with the quality of 
time rather than with temporal succession, C. allows that the Urzeit-Endzeit 
pattern of the OT, which it shares with mythical thought, is radically differ- 
ent from that of myth, because the biblical Endzeit is not a mere return to 
Urzeit but involves an element of newness, so that the former, while partly 
the same as the latter, is yet profoundly different. ‘The reality which the 
myth wishes to maintain is understood by the Old Testament as part of the 
‘old age’ and therefore transitory” (p. 83). Similarly in regard to the concept 
of space: the OT portrayal of Jerusalem has something in common with the 
mythical idea of space. In myth, space is distinguished by its quality, sacred 
space is filled with primeval power and is a copy of the primeval world struc- 
ture, spaces which are similar are essentially identical. In the OT, Jerusalem 
is sacred because of its content, it is the “navel of the earth” (Ez 38:12), it 
is the copy of the heavens, it is the same as Eden. Yet the OT has broken 
the mythical pattern by placing the holiness of Jerusalem not in its identity 
with the primeval world structure but in its choice by Yahweh at the time 
of David. Moreover, Jerusalem and Eden, while compared, are not simply 
identified. What will appear in the Endzeit will be the new Jerusalem, not the 
old nor yet the primeval Eden. Finally, C. proposes the view that the reality 
expressed both in the concrete historical experiences of Israel as well as in 
the sagas, legends, and “broken myths” which the OT uses to express Israel’s 
understanding of her existence is the “new Israel.” By that he means obedi- 
ent Israel, which was formed within the historical life of the Hebrew people 
(p. 103). The criterion by which the reality can be judged is Jesus Christ, 
who as “the truly obedient man .. . is the new existence in its fullest and 
most concrete form” (p. 104). 

This interesting book, in which so much is well said, raises several ques- 
tions. Does the phenomenological definition of myth cover all the instances 
of myth which C. gives? Specifically, is it applicable to Ex 4:24-26? The 
“aspect of world reality” which that text seeks to explain is infant circum- 
cision, but, as C. admits, the event which is used to explain it is not some 
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primeval act but an event of the life of Moses. C. says that there the myth 
has been transformed into a saga (p. 63), but was it ever a myth as he defines 
that term? On the other hand, the text falls into one of the categories of myth 
accepted by Bultmann (cf. “Zum Problem der Entmythologisierung,” Ker- 
ygma und Mythos 2 (Hamburg, 1952] 182, n. 2). What seems desirable is a 
definition of myth broader than any of those discussed by C. 

It seems, too, that one must have reservations about C.’s treatment of 
biblical time. Granted that the OT is concerned with the quality of time, is 
linear time really a category which is foreign to the Bible? Can Cullmann’s 
linear history be rightly called “‘a modern abstraction of time expressed in 
terms of space” (p. 75)? Conversely, the example of Hebrew usage which C. 
gives as evidence of the difference between Hebrew and “modern” thought 
on time (the past is what is ahead; the future is what follows) seems to in- 
volve a concept of time quite as “spatial” as Cullmann’s. And in any case it 
is by no means distinctively Hebrew but quite “modern,” as even Thorlief 
Boman has pointed out (cf. Hebrew Thought Compared with Greek, tr. J. 
Moreau [London, 1960] 149). In C.’s explanation of the way in which biblical 
time differs from mythical it is not at all clear that the OT does not know 
linear time. If there is something new in the Endzeit which makes it different 
from the Urzeit, and this lies in the future, can it be held that the OT does not 
conceive time as a line along which one progresses to a goal? But whatever 
the validity of these objections, C.’s work is a valuable contribution to a 
distinguished series. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N.Y. Mytes M. BourkE 


LE PSAUTIER SELON JéréMIE. By Pierre E. Bonnard. Lectio divina 26. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 281. 13.50 NF. 

Scarcely anyone doubts the great influence of Jeremiah on the postexilic 
books of the Bible. M. Bonnard has set himself to a much more precise af- 
firmation of the nature and extent of this influence in the book of Psalms. 
He has traced the influence of the book of Jeremiah in thirty-three Psalms; 
it is important to notice that it is the influence of the book of Jeremiah 
rather than of Jeremiah. In twenty-one of the Psalms the influence is an in- 
fluence of spirit derived from the “confessions” of Jeremiah; in twelve others 
the influence is more purely literary. Besides these, B. finds that there are 
parallels to Jeremiah in thirty-one other passages of the Psalter. 

B.’s method is to find parallels in vocabulary and in theme, and in the 
more intangible elements of spirit and feeling. From the data which he as- 
sembles he identifies the group of psalmists whom he calls disciples of Jere- 
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miah; they are the righteous remnant of the postexilic period, the “pious” 
and the “poor,” in the technical sense in which these designations are used, 
Their situation he describes as being sufficiently similar to the situation of 
Jeremiah for them to express their own prayers and sentiments in the lap 
guage and themes of Jeremiah. 

A further line is traced through the Psalms to the NT. B. counts the num. 
ber of quotations from the psalms of “Jeremiah” in the NT and finds that an 
impressive proportion of the NT citations of the Psalms come from this 
group. These Psalms refer in particular to the opposition shown to the mis 
sion of Jesus and to His passion, and Jeremiah appears, as he has often been 
called, the prophet who of all the prophets is most clearly a type of the suf- 
fering of Jesus. B. presents tables which show the points of contact between 
Jeremiah and the Psalms and between the Psalms and the NT. 

B. prefaces his study by a statement of the originality of Jeremiah: a new 
religious experience—Jeremiah’s sense of personal union with God; a new 
literary style—the style of the confessions; and a new prophetic message— 
the announcement of total catastrophe and of a new Israel. The reader asks 
himself whether the influence of Jeremiah as B. traces it exhibits these as- 
pects of his originality; it appears that B.’s analysis does not bring them out. 
This reviewer, at least, feels that the impact of Jeremiah upon Judaism has 
not been effectively presented. It is not too much to call the work of Jeremiah 
a theological revolution; for some reason which it is hard to define, the revo- 
lutionary character of Jeremiah does not appear. The reviewer must apolo- 
gize for this vague “feeling” of dissatisfaction; B.’s careful work deserves 
more than a response of feeling. But there is a danger that an analysis which 
is largely an analysis of vocabulary may become merely mechanical. In the 
development of themes, on the other hand, the general similarity of many 
biblical themes is not enough to establish influence in one direction or in the 
other. 

It appears that B. hasnot taken sufficient account of the fact that the book 
of Jeremiah is itself very largely a compilation and a growth of oracle plus 
summary plus commentary. In some instances he appeals to passages which 
are prose summaries of Jeremiah’s words or commentaries upon his oracles. 
If influence is present, it is the influence of the book rather than of the 
prophet. In particular, the book of Jeremiah has been somewhat heavily en- 
larged by the glossing psalmic and wisdom material. The difficulty of finding 
the “genuine” Jeremiah should not be exaggerated; he is there and can be 
identified as easily as any figure of the OT. But the origins of the book of 
Jeremiah are complex, and the book itself is the first instance of the influence 
of the prophet. 
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As a by-product of B.’s study, there is the thesis of the postexilic date of 
the Psalms in question. For most of these Psalms a postexilic date has been 
suggested by most critics, and there is no single Psalm which raises serious 
doubts. But it must be noticed here that most of the Psalms in question are 
Psalms of personal lamentation. The style of this Gattung, the most common 
in the Psalter, is fairly stable and is not of recent origin. There can be little 
doubt that Jeremiah himself often spoke in the style of the personal lam- 
entation, which he did not create. 

B. has produced a serious study of a great and significant spiritual move- 
ment in the religious history of Judaism which was an important step to- 
wards the NT. With some reservations in detail, the reader will be rewarded 
by a deeper insight into the causes and the effects of this movement. 


Loyola University, Chicago Joun L. McKeEnzziz, S.J. 


SEVEN Booxs or Wispom. By Roland E. Murphy, O.Carm. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1960. Pp. viii + 163. $3.75. 

This book surveys the wisdom literature of the OT. It is a “companion 
volume” to the CCD translation of the OT books traditionally classified as 
sapiential. To one who would read these books intelligently and fruitfully it 
offers the historical, literary, and exegetical conclusions of scientific study 
in a popular fashion. 

Because most of the sapiential books are written in poetry, a preliminary 
chapter studies the devices that make Hebrew poetry, namely, parallelism 
and the literary form known as mashal. 

The survey of Proverbs stresses the anthological character of the book, 
selects different proverbs to delimit the spirit and the teaching of the collec- 
tions, and suggests the correct method of reading proverbs, singly and re- 
flectively. 

The cautious title to the presentation on the Psalms, “An Approach to the 
Psalms,” indicates the limited nature of this survey. The analysis of the 
Psalms outlines the different literary types within the Psalter to help the 
reader understand the background, the life setting, in which the Psalms were 
born. The problem of relishing the content of the Psalter, it is suggested, will 
find a natural solution if they are prayed in the light of the OT ideas and be- 
liefs of which the Psalms are a cross section. 

Job is studied in its twofold stage of transmission. The original story in the 
prose of the prologue and epilogue became the framework for the poetic cycle 
of speeches which interrupt them. The literary problem of the distribution 
of the discourses, the method of Oriental argumentation, the traditional 
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Hebrew ideas behind the argumentation, and the relation of the speeches to 
one another are all discussed to throw light on the author’s method of hand- 
ling the traditional view of suffering as correlative with sin. The intention of 
the author is not defined. It is believed that he questioned the traditional 
view of suffering, although he did not reject it outright because he had 
nothing precise to replace it. 

The Canticle of Canticles is presented as a collection of several songs. All 
the songs express the same mood. They sing of the love between the lover 
and his beloved. Their true background is a series of scenes taken from real 
life; they are wedding songs sung among the Israelites. As such, the primary 
objective of Ct is to defend and praise marital love as something noble and 
holy. The poems are expressed in prose form to help the beginner appreciate 
the now obscure imagery of the language of love among the Orientals. The 
deeper meaning attached to Ct as expressing the love between Yahweh and 
His people, Christ and His Church, is studied against its OT and NT back- 
ground. 

The history of the text and the origin of Sirach are traced. The autobio- 
graphical references are brought together to define the function of Israel’s 
scribes. Themes from the book are selected for analysis to illustrate the com- 
pendious and anthological method. The long “Praise of the Fathers” is 
studied against its background to clarify its objectives and method. 

The peculiar characteristics that make Qoheleth difficult to comprehend 
are set down and explained succinctly: the looseness of thought, the limited 
truth of some proverbs and the tentative character of others, the experi- 
mental approach. These features are shown to be at work in a number of the 
developments of thought selected from the book. 

Wisdom is addressed to the kings of the earth. An interesting case is made 
in favor of understanding “kings” as referring to all Jews. The midrashic ele- 
ments of the book are illustrated. The problem of belief in immortality in the 
OT is indicated, and the contribution of Wisdom in clarifying the belief is 
said to consist in this, that Wisdom specifies immortality as consisting in 
“union with God” in the future life. The parallel with Qumr4n belief on the 
same matter is indicated. 

A final chapter indicates the complex nature of wisdom and discusses 
more in detail the texts which personify wisdom. The personification is con- 
sidered to rest on a literary level. This is an attempt to portray the com- 
munication of divine wisdom to the world. The texts do not reveal but pre- 
pare for the revelation of the complete communication of divine wisdom in 
the Son of God. The history of the wisdom movement in Israel is sketched 
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and related to the better-known texts of wisdom among other Oriental 
nations. 

The book is what it claims to be: a companion volume to a good transla- 
tion of the wisdom books. The survey of the different books sets them in 
their proper background, outlines the teaching and method of each, and will 
give the reader those insights into theology intended by the sages of Israel. 


St. Charles Seminary RosBert T. SIEBENECK, C.PP.S. 
Carthagena, Ohio 


Tue Resurrection: A Brauicat Strupy. By F. X. Durrwell, C.SS.R. 
Translated by Rosemary Sheed. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. Pp. xxvi 
+ 371. $6.00. 

When the first French edition of this important study of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion as a mystery of salvation appeared in 1950, it was received with enthu- 
siasm by almost all the European reviewers. It has since run through several 
editions. The present, competent translation was made from the second 
French edition. 

The author has attempted a synthesis of the NT data concerning the 
resurrection of Christ. In view of the tendency of theologians who have 
written treatises on De Deo redemptore to neglect the redemptive aspects of 
Christ’s resurrection, this volume should be welcome, since it fills a long-felt 
need and does so in a thorough and solid manner. Each NT author in turn 
is called upon to give his testimony to the place of Christ’s resurrection in 
the economy of salvation. 

Chap. 1 shows how Christ’s resurrection was regarded as possessing a 
salvific character by the Synoptic Evangelists, by the apostolic preachers, by 
John, Paul, Hebrews, and the author of 1 Peter. Chap. 2 delineates the re- 
demptive function of Christ’s resurrection in relation with His Incarnation 
and His death. The third chapter discusses Christ’s resurrection as an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit: in what sense Christ can be said to have been 
raised by the Spirit, and how His sacred humanity was transformed by the 
Spirit. The next two chapters define the effects of the resurrection in Christ 
Himself and in the birth of the Church. 

Chap. 6 describes the nature of the new risen life of the Church in the 
risen Christ, with its various characteristics. Chap. 7 sets out the relationship 
between Christ’s resurrection and His Parousia and its effects upon human- 
ity. Chap. 8 enumerates the various means through which the paschal mys- 
tery is communicated: the apostles, the sacraments of baptism and the 
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Eucharist, faith, Christian effort, especially Christian suffering and Christian 
death. A final chapter is devoted to the consummation of the mystery of the 
resurrection in heaven. 

This skeletal outline does scant justice to D.’s scholarship or to his emi- 
nently satisfactory method of investigation, which has resulted in a first- 
class monograph in NT biblical theology. However, even such a summary 
statement should provide some small hint of the riches which the book con- 
tains. It is the present reviewer’s conviction, based upon several years 
acquaintanceship with the French edition, that this theology of the resurrec- 
tion cannot be recommended too highly. 

Our special thanks are owing to Rosemary Sheed for giving the English- 
reading public an opportunity to profit by the fruits of D.’s work. And it isa 
great pleasure to reassure those who pick up this translation that the original 
has been faithfully rendered into idiomatic English. One can only wish that 
other important foreign books, which are appearing in such quantity these 
days in English versions, were as ably and readably translated as is this 
present volume. 

Fr. Charles Davis, so well known to the readers of the Clergy Review, has 
written the Introduction to this English edition. Within the short compass 
of seven pages he has, in a masterly way, restored Christ’s resurrection to its 
rightful place in Christian soteriology. 


Regis College, Toronto D. M. STantey, S.J. 


LorpsHir AND DiscrpLesHip. By Eduard Schweizer. Studies in Biblical 
Theology 28. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1960. Pp. 136. $2.25. 

For his starting point, Schweizer has chosen the notion of the “righteous 
one” as it was current in later Judaism. The righteous one voluntarily ac- 
cepts humiliation by suffering and death in obedience to God. This suffering 
is very valuable as atonement for one’s own sins or as vicarious atonement 
for those of others. As his reward, the righteous one is exalted by God, se 
cretly here on earth, specially in the world to come. There he is seated in 
glory and acts as a judge and executioner. This exaltation can also be pic- 
tured physically as an assumption from the earth, as an ascent to heaven. 

The starting point of all confession is Jesus Himself, His earthly life which 
ended in a humiliating death, and His resurrection which the Church under- 
stood as His exaltation to God. S. traces the development of this humiliation 
and exaltation in the NT books. He emphasizes the basic unity of the Chris- 
tian belief, while he shows how it was proclaimed differently according to the 
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needs of different audiences, Jewish and Hellenistic. In the end, he concludes 
that we must do likewise: proclaim the gospel in our own terms. 

Jesus calls disciples to follow Him about, sharing in His earthly lot of suf- 
fering and humiliation. With Him the disciples look forward to deliverance 
from the old world and entry into the kingdom of God. By sharing in His 
obedience, by which He voluntarily accepts His suffering, they share also in 
the promise of exaltation which He has received. Christ’s death puts an end 
to this following Him about. But in Him the final, eschatological fulfilment 
of Israel’s hope has been reached. The eschatological Israel is in Him. This is 
expressed by the figures of “vine” and “body” in John and in Paul. Jesus is 
now identified with His disciples. After His resurrection, the disciples em- 
phasize the suffering of Christ and His exaltation to glory as decisive ele- 
ments in His career. Thus Christ’s death becomes a death “for us,” a vi- 
carious suffering. 

In the exaltation of Jesus and its consequent “Lordship,” there is contin- 
ued the relationship of Master to disciple which Christ had towards His fol- 
lowers while He was on earth. Christ is Lord of His disciples. He is also Lord 
over their persecutors, and He guards and protects His disciples. His ulti- 
mate victory will be at the Parousia. The Jews considered that everything 
God has planned for the salvation of His people had long been present in 
heaven. This thinking is now applied to Jesus, and He becomes pre-existent. 
In Him God Himself meets us. The Church insists that He who was equal 
to God humbled Himself in order to call us and to take us with Him on His 
way. Everything depends on this. 

Discipleship of Jesus is a gift of God. In the hope of sharing in the exalta- 
tion of Christ, the disciples now share in His earthly way of suffering. It now 
becomes apparent that glorification, oneness with the Father, can be ex- 
perienced in the midst of suffering, just as Christ experienced it. This de- 
mands the disciple’s faith. Faith in what happened in Christ’s body brings 
inclusion in that body. Only through faith can the disciple know who Jesus 
is and experience His sharing in the glory of God. The disciple’s witness 
while he walks in the way of Christ can bring others to participation in glory 
through suffering. 

In tone, the book is essentially reverent. S. is sincerely engaged in the 
search for the relevance of Christian discipleship for modern man. The im- 
pression remains, however, that S. has constructed a system of redemption 
(for that is what this book really has done) by choosing from the NT what 
he needs to prove positions already taken. S. traces the development of lord- 
ship and discipleship through successive stages. But he isolates these stages 
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and makes them give him what he wants by downgrading passages which 
do not fit his presuppositions (cf. pp. 34, 36, 39, 50, 69, 94), or he simply 
considers texts which have a fuller content as belonging to later stages in the 
development (as Mk 10:45 on p. 50; Mk 14:62 on p. 39). Thus he manipv- 
lates the texts to prove his points. 

There has been development of Christian doctrine, of course, but for §. 
this takes place by way of the community’s own creative additions to the 
basically historical facts and not in the progressive realization by the early 
Church of what was given to it by God. S.’s view of the Church does not 
allow of official witnesses who would protect the deposit of faith from crea- 
tive additions, so the development he outlines is possible for him. For a 
Catholic, the use of the analogy of faith as an exegetical tool would be an aid 
in avoiding the pitfall. 

Lying behind S.’s work are some traditionally Protestant positions: Christ 
is not divine in the ontological sense; man cannot merit; there is no visible, 
organized Church. Joined to these positions are elements from recent exe- 
getical thought: the concern to make Christianity relevant to fearful, aimless 
modern man; the attempt to disengage the gospel message from the clothing 
given it by earlier generations. 

In the course of his work S. provides a number of exegetical insights, par- 
ticularly into the concept of the “righteous one.” But the book is more val- 
uable for its picture of what Christ means to the contemporary non-Catholic 
theologian who seeks to make Jesus meaningful for men of this age. 


St. Paul’s College, Washington, D.C. NEIL J. McELEney, C.S.P. 


PAULINE MysTICISM: CHRIST IN THE MystTIcAL TEACHING OF Sr. PAUL. 
By Alfred Wikenhauser. Translated by Joseph Cunningham. New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1960. Pp. 256. 

Some eighty years ago Heinrich Denifle lamented that “mysticism” could 
claim the dubious honor of being the vaguest and most poorly defined term 
in all theology. And the intervening years have not entirely eliminated that 
reproach. Wikenhauser does not avoid the difficulty; after briefly discussing 
it, he lays down his own definition. By the word he understands “that form 
of spirituality which strives after (or experiences) an immediate contact (or 
union) of the soul with God.” The volume then studies the forms of expres 
sion by which Paul states this relation, the nature of the union, the means by 
which it is realized, and finally the specifically Christian character of Pauline 
mysticism. 

In the first section W. concentrates on three phrases: “in Christ,” “of 
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Christ,” and “Christ in us.” The first classical treatment of the subject came 
from A. Deissmann, Die neutestamentliche Formel “in Christo Jesu” (1892). 
He counted in the Pauline corpus 164 instances of this expression or its 
equivalent and concluded that in every case the words bear the meaning of 
closest union with Christ. W. disagrees but holds that a mystical sense under- 
lies most of the instances. 

The nature of this union is examined, and the phrase “‘in Christ” is found 
not to have a local or spatial meaning but rather a dynamic one. The faithful 
are experiencing a continuous outpouring of heavenly powers by Christ tri- 
umphant. They live entirely in this sphere of supernatural influences. They 
are therefore penetrated and surrounded by Christ. 

Next comes the consideration of the means for effecting this union. This 
is not faith, for faith in this context signifies a total commitment to God, and 
faith does not effect the union. It is only by baptism that one is in Christ. As 
a result, all Christians are “in Christ,” i.e., subject to His influence, whether 
they are conscious of it or not. Here arises the question of reconciling texts 
apparently contradictory: the imperatives and indicatives. They are told to 
put on the Lord Jesus Christ (Rom 13:14), and yet all who have been bap- 
tized in Christ have put on Christ (Gal 3:27). In this one detects the depth 
of Paul’s understanding, in which he stresses the necessity for the Christian 
of striving after ever greater assimilation to Christ. And he who has given 
himself completely to the influence of Christ is a mystic in the highest sense. 
A concession is made to those who dislike applying the term “‘mystics”’ to all 
Christians. W. says that some prefer the term “fellowship with Christ,” and 
he has no objection to that terminology. 

In a final chapter W. clearly distinguishes Pauline mysticism from that of 
Oriental religions. Two distinctive features are mentioned: Paul carefully 
preserves the distinction between the person of Christ and the mystic, and 
in the Oriental religions one does not find an insistence upon striving for 
ethical conduct. 

The work is intended primarily for specialists and contains an extended 
history of interpretation which may discourage the average reader by the list 
of unfamiliar names. It would be a pity if one were to turn away from the 
riches here contained. The presentation benefits not only the theologian but 
also one who wishes solid biblical spirituality. 

Reviews of the second German edition (on which this translation was 
made) were generally favorable, as can be seen from the summary in New 
Testament Abstracts 2 (1957) 178r-79r, although P. Gaechter objected that 
W.’s idea of a dynamic union with Christ did not explain mysticism; for 
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every creature exists in dynamic union with the Creator without any mys 
tical union having been effected. 

An interesting advance was made in the problem by Fritz Neugebauer in 
New Testament Studies 4 (1957-58) 124-38, especially pp. 134-36. Confining 
his research to seven epistles which he considers authentic beyond doubt, 
the author finds that “in Christ” signifies what the Christians already are 
—the indicative—while “in the Lord” signifies what they ought to be—the 
imperative. Thus, Christians are one in Christ, but they ought to think the 
same in the Lord (Phil 4:2). The defect in previous studies has been to con- 
centrate on the sense of the preposition “in” without giving sufficient atten- 
tion to the theological content of “Christ,” “Lord,” and “Spirit.” This latter 
term, “in the Spirit,”’ represents the state of a mature Christian, of one who 
has reconciled in himself the indicative and the imperative. 


Weston College Joun J. Cot.ins, S.J. 


THE TREASURE OF THE COPPER SCROLL: THE OPENING AND DECIPHER- 
MENT OF THE Most MysTERIOUS OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, A UNIQUE In- 
VENTORY OF BuRIED TREASURE. By John Marco Allegro. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1960. Pp. 191. $4.95. 

In the hope of finding further caves with manuscripts like those of Qumran 
Cave 1, various archeological institutions in Jordanian Jerusalem mounted 
an expedition in March, 1952, to scour the cliffs which run parallel to the NW 
shore of the Dead Sea. The cliffs were explored for a distance of eight kilome- 
ters, and some 260 caves were searched, but ironically enough two of the 
most important caves to come to light so far were missed in that search, 
Cave 4 and Cave 11. However, one of the discoveries was Cave 3, which 
yielded among other fragments two sections of a copper scroll, which Al 
legro publishes here. 

It will be recalled that the two parts of the scroll lay for a while in the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem and that Prof. K. G. Kuhn, 
now of Heidelberg University, succeeded in reading some of the characters 
which showed through the dented reverse side of the outer layer of copper. 
He brilliantly concluded that it had to do with buried treasure (see Revue 
biblique 61 [1954] 193-205). This conclusion was confirmed when the copper 
scroll was finally cut open. A.’s book opens with the fascinating story of the 
discovery and the opening of the scroll by sawing it into twenty-three verti- 
cal sections in the College of Technology, Manchester, England, during the 
winter of 1955-56. Allegro was the only scroll scholar on the spot when the 
cutting was done, and he at once attempted the decipherment and transla- 
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tion of it. In June, 1956, the contents of the scroll were announced to the 
world from the Jerusalem scroll team, based on the provisional translation of 
J.T. Milik. It did indeed tell of buried treasure, listing quantities of gold and 
silver and precious vessels of incense and ointment and revealing where they 
could be found. The places of hiding were all located either in the Jordan 
valley, in the plateau and desert of Judah, in Jerusalem and its environs, or 
on sacred mountains. 

A.’s book offers a hand-copied facsimile of the scroll, transcription (in 
Latin characters!), translation with notes, and several essays discussing the 
nature of the treasure, its hiders, and the hiding places. 

The Foreword informs us that A. “was invited in the summer of 1957 to 
publish the text by the then Director of Antiquities of the Hashemite King- 
dom of the Jordan, Dr. Ghuraibi. This invitation has since been renewed by 
his successors, Mr. Said Durra and Dr. ‘Awni Dajani.” This modest state- 
ment, however, conceals a conflict over the priority of right to publish the 
text. For J. T. Milik, who was the first to publish a translation of the copper 
scroll in French, prefaces it with the statement: ‘The three institutions 
which had conducted the exploration of the Qumr4n cliff from the 10th to 
the 29th of March, 1952, the American School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem, the Palestine Archaeological Museum, and the Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique of Jerusalem, entrusted me with the publication of this in- 
triguing document” (Revue biblique 66 [1959] 322; cf. the statement of Prof. 
W. L. Reed, Director of the American School that year, in the Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 135 [1954] 10, n. 4). This regrettable 
conflict of scroll scholars is now resulting in two independent publications 
of the same document: A.’s chatty discussion of it in the present volume (by 
which he will achieve the purpose of having his name connected with the 
scroll), and Milik’s official presentation of it in Vol. 3 of the main series, 
Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, now being printed by the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. An English translation, prepared by Milik, has also appeared in the 
Annual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan 4-5 (1960) 137-55. 

Milik’s annotated French translation of the scroll appeared first in the 
Revue biblique, and a comparison of the work of the two scholars leaves no 
doubt that Milik’s is more sound and serious. As usual, the edition of A. is 
fanciful and abounds in unfounded hypotheses. There are many problems 
connected with the decipherment, translation, and identification of this text, 
and it will undoubtedly be many years after the appearance of Milik’s editio 
princeps before they are solved. But it must be pointed out that many of A.’s 
solutions are simply wrong. As an instance of the differences in translation 
which exist between his version and Milik’s we cite the following: 
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Dans le monument funéraire de Ben- 
Rabbah le Sali3ien: 100 lingots d’or, 


In the sepulchral monument in the 
third course of stones:—light bars of 
gold. 








Here A. has failed to read a cipher for 100 correctly and comes up with the 
word zil, “light,” in a form which is grammatically impossible. Moreover, A. 
reads as one word bndbk, “in the course of stones,” which Milik deciphers as 
bn-Rbh, ““Ben-Rabbah,” adding in a footnote: “‘Toutefois, la derniére lettre 
du patronyme n’est certainement pas un kaph final” (p. 323). 

This last problem brings up the difficulty which faces the reviewer of this 
book at the present time. Milik obviously published his French translation 
without photographs, facsimiles, or Hebrew transcription in an effort to 
offset the Allegro interpretation of the scroll. In the Allegro volume we have 
a facsimile of the scroll, made by M. Durra, the son of the former Director 
of Antiquities in Jordan, and not by A. himself. Unfortunately, aside from a 
few general pictures of the opened scroll, suitable photographs of the col- 
umns have not been included so that one might check the accuracy of the 
hand copy given. For this we must await the editio princeps in the Oxford 
publication. At present it is impossible to say who is reading line 5 correctly, 
A. with his bndbk or Milik with burbh. But the probabilities lie with Milik 
against A. 

But the discrepancies affect not only the reading and translation of the 
text, but especially the identification of places mentioned in it and the gen- 
eral character of the document itself. Once again, one example must suffice. 
In I.1 we read of the “Vale of Achor.” 

























ALLEGRO’S NOTE 


Cf. It. 18; Jos 7:26 157 Hos 2” Isa 
65'°; identified with mod. Bugei‘a by 
M. Noth ZDPV 71 (1955) 42f.; cf. 
Cross and Milik, BASOR 142 (1956) 
17 = Solitudo Ruba (Vita Euthymii 
PG 114, c. 620; Dalman SSW 95; 
MRP 12)....(p. 134) 


MILIK’S NOTE (abbreviated) 


...M’est pas la ‘Vallée de Trouble’ 
de l’époque du Fer, moderne el 
Buqei‘ah au sud-ouest de Jéricho, 
entre W. Mukellik et W. en-Nar 
(M. Noth, ZDPV., LXXI, 1955, pp. 
42-55; F. M. Cross, Jr., et J. T. 
Milik, BASOR., 142, avril 1956, pp. 
5-17), mais une vallée que les tradi- 
tions juive et chrétienne placaient 
au nord-est de Jéricho. ... Il ne peut 
s’agir que de large Wady Nuwei‘imeh 
«+++ (pp. 331-32) 


This reviewer is at present inclined to agree with Milik against Allegro. 


Ever since the news broke that the scroll contained an account of buried 
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treasure, scholars have tended to regard it as a text belonging to the genre of 
Jewish folklore of the Roman period. Milik still persists in this opinion. He 
was seconded by many others (W. F. Albright, quoted in the New York 
Times, June 1, 1956, p. 21; S. Mowinckel, Journal of Biblical Literature 76 
[1957] 261 ff.). But A. now pleads for the “realistic nature of the treasure 
concerned here” (p. 58). “It isa record of . . . deposits of sacred material, tithe 
and tithe vessels, as well as silver and gold and precious vessels, sanctified 
by dedication or actual use in God’s service. The copper scroll and its copy 
(or copies) were intended to tell the Jewish survivors of the war then raging 
[with the Romans] where this sacred material lay buried, so that if any 
should be found, it would never be desecrated by profane use” (p. 62). And 
in his summary he says: “The copper scroll, then, is an inventory of sacred 
treasure hidden away by Zealots most probably during the spring of 68 A.D. 
The treasure, which comprises dedicated produce and its containers as well 
as gold and silver in coin and bullion, comes mostly from the Jerusalem 
Temple, but may also include the fruits of raids made upon settlements in 
the Judaean desert, among them the Essene monastery of Qumran” (p. 130). 

But this interpretation of the character of the scroll is quite questionable. 
A. himself is aware of similar accounts of buried treasure, referring to some 
on pp. 56-58. Faced with such parallels, the scholar who would try to estab- 
lish the “realistic nature” of the treasure would have the onus probandi. For 
this we look in vain in his account; all we get is “This seems to me. . .” (p. 62). 

The hiding of the treasure and the composition of the scroll by Zealots in 
the spring of 68 A.D. also needs some proof. It has against it the fact that 
the script used in the text, if we can trust the facsimile, is really not like the 
abundant copies now known to us from the Qumran caves. Milik (op. cit., 
p. 322) prefers to date the scroll about 100 A.D., between the two revolts 
against the Romans. In this he is supported by W. F. Albright, who “is in- 
clined to date [it] somewhere between cir. 70 and cir. 133 A.D.” (Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research 159 [1960] 38). Moreover, even 
though the copper scroll was discovered in a cave of the Qumran area, its 
connection with the Essene sect which inhabited that area up until 68 A.D. 
is not evident and still awaits proof. 

We do not want to terminate this review without calling attention to one 
curious place name which has turned up in the document and which has some 
pertinence for Jn 5:3, “a pool called in Hebrew Bethesda, which has five 
porticoes.” Though the NT MS tradition fluctuates about the spelling of the 
proper name, the two best spellings have always been recognized to be Beth- 
esda and Bethzatha, with perhaps a little better evidence for the former. 
Bethesda was usually explained as “house of mercy,” from bét hesd4. Its five 
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porticoes have been explained by the excavations on the property of the 
White Fathers at St. Anne’s Church in Jerusalem; it was a double pool, more 
or less trapezoidal in shape, with the fifth portico dividing the pool in two, 
running perpendicular to the parallel sides. The copper scroll now tells us of 
treasure buried “at Beth ESdatain, in the pool, there where one enters its 
small basin: a jar of aromatic /’k and [?].”” From this it would seem that we 
have the Semitic form of Bethesda and a reference to the double pool itself; 
see Milik, op. cit., p. 347. J. Jeremias has accepted this identification (see 
Expository Times 71 [1959-60] 227-28). A. admits the possibility of it but 
prefers another identification (p. 166). 

A. writes well and the thesis which he presents is well formulated. It is 
unfortunate, however, that his amassing of etymological data is not more 
carefully assessed and that he is too prone to mingle with it hypotheses based 
more on fancy than on fact. 


Woodstock College Joseru A. Fitzmyer, S.J. 


NATURA UND Disposit10: UNTERSUCHUNG ZUM NATURBEGRIFF UND ZUR 
DENKFORM TERTULLIANS. By Stephan Otto. Miinchener theologische Studien 
2, 19. Munich: Hueber, 1960. Pp. xxiii + 222. DM 18.— 

With the exception of perhaps some half-dozen treatises, the critical text 
of Tertullian is now established, thanks in large measure to the efforts of such 
dedicated Dutch scholars as Borleffs, Waszink, Diercks, etc. The work of 
constructing a synthesis of Tertullian’s thought, however, has hardly been 
begun. D’Alés’ La théologie de Teriullien, though useful enough in its way 
and day, is hardly more than a synopsis of the contents of Tertullian’s vari- 
ous treatises and is now long out of date. One may hope that the multiplica- 
tion of such careful and competent analyses as the present study will prepare 
the way for the larger work of synthesis which remains to be done. 

Dr. Otto has undertaken to give us an exact account of the meaning of the 
words natura and dispositio in Tertullian. In doing this he studies these con- 
cepts in the context of controversies and systems of thought which were 
current at the time Tertullian wrote, relates them to larger aspects of his 
theology, particularly to his views on the divine economy, and traces their 
influence in the later history of Christian dogma. O. is of the opinion that 
de Lubac, in the historical section of his Surnaturel, did not sufficiently at- 
tend to the problem of nature as this problem is treated in patristic theology 
before Augustine. The involvement of nature in the economy of salvation is 
a leading theme of Tertullian—as it is also of Irenaeus—and it is this subject 
which O. investigates most thoroughly in his study. 
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The book falls into two main divisions. In the first, O. examines the con- 
cept of natura in Tertullian. Though Tertullian never formally defines the 
term, it is clear that for him nature means the rational order of creation; 
naturale is the equivalent of rationale. Tertullian evolves his teaching on 
nature and the natural within the framework of Stoicism. The rationalistic 
monism of this system, however, is substantially modified by Tertullian’s 
Christian belief in creation, while the Stoic ideal of recte vivere as meaning 
secundum naturam vivere becomes, in Tertullian’s view of virtue and moral- 
ity, the much higher ideal expressed in the words incedere secundum linea- 
menta Christi. 

Quite the best section of this first part of the book is O.’s detailed exam- 
ination of Tertullian’s views on man’s natural knowledge of God. This ques- 
tion is seen as part of the larger problem of truth in general and man’s ap- 
prehension of truth, both natural and Christian. Tertullian considers that 
human nature is ordered to a knowledge of God and, ultimately, to faith in 
God. A mere natural knowledge of God and of truth may serve as the con- 
clusion of a pagan’s search, but for the believing Christian such knowledge is 
false. Faith is the proper final goal of man’s cognitional nature. The problem 
of knowing truth and of knowing God are seen as problems which are in- 
volved in the problem of salvation-history, just as salvation-history is itself 
part of the divine economy. O. insists that Tertullian’s views on man’s knowl- 
edge of God have been seriously misunderstood by earlier writers (notably 
by Gasser at the Vatican Council) who failed to determine from Tertullian’s 
own writings just what he meant by natura and naturale. In defect of such 
investigations it was inevitable that they should find in Tertullian a distinc- 
tion between cognitio naturalis Dei and cognitio supernaturalis which is not 
truly representative of his thought. 

In the second half of his book O. takes up the important concept of dis- 
positio or dispensatio, the Greek oikonomia. Tis concept reveals Tertullian’s 
basic theological orientation, and it is studied in relation to his views on an 
amazingly large number of other subjects: creation, redemption, man as the 
image and likeness of God, the cyclical versus the linear concept of time, 
evolution, the Logos, the natural and the supernatural. The analysis of Ter- 
tullian’s teaching on the Logos is especially interesting and perceptive. The 
influence of Stoicism is evident in Tertullian’s concept of dispositio through 
the Logos, yet his view of the Logos is not merely cosmological, as is that of 
Stoicism. Rather, the economy in which the Logos is unfolded is an economy 
of salvation; history is salvation-history, not just creation-history. Redemp- 
tion is the continuation of a process which begins in world history with crea- 
tion, and which goes back to the first unfolding of the divine substance in a 
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Trinity of Persons. The Incarnation is the culminating point in time of the 
divine economy. The plan of the world and the plan of salvation go together, 
and both are Christocentric. 

The book suffers from a lack of unity, which is the result, at least in part, 
of an embarrassment of riches. One feels that there are too many statements 
of intent in the book, too many summaries and conclusions, and at the same 
time too little effort to relate the results obtained with the purposes stated. 
The purposes, however, are serious and the conclusions important. It is to 
be hoped that the book will receive the careful attention of scholars which 
it deserves. 


West Baden College Wit.iaM P. LE Saint, S.J. 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. By Etienne Gilson. 
Translated by L. E. M. Lynch. New York: Random House, 1960. Pp. xii + 
398. $7.50. 

A GUIDE TO THE THOUGHT OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. By Eugéne Portalié, 
S.J. Translated by Ralph J. Bastian, S.J. Chicago: Regnery, 1960. Pp. xxxvii 
+ 428. $6.50. 

It was appropriate that these two major works, familiar for decades to 
students of St. Augustine, should appear almost simultaneously in English 
versions. Together with other recent translations (Guardini, Marrou) and 
some excellent original work in English (O’Meara), they serve to relieve a 
regrettable penury of first-class material in English. In their new dress they 
are an invitation to comparison and retrospect. 

One is more impressed with the differences between them than with their 
similarities. P.’s essay first appeared (in the first volume of the Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique) in 1902, G.’s in 1929 (with a second, revised edition, 
from which the present translation was made, in 1943; a third edition in 1949 
apparently contained no significant further revisions). P. wrote in an at- 
mosphere conditioned by rationalism (Harnack is the modern author whose 
name receives the most entries in the index to the present translation) and 
by the prodromes of the Modernist crisis, during which P. was to achieve 
prominence on the Catholic side before his death in 1909. G.’s volume, 
especially in its later edition, originated from a setting much freer from apol- 
ogetic preoccupations and had the advantage of decades of further Augus- 
tinian research. P.’s essay, though personal in some respects, had to be 
tailored to fit a mold; G. was free to choose his own genre. P. was priest, re- 
ligious, theologian, G. a layman and historian of philosophy. P.’s task was 
that of encyclopedia contributors generally: to impart information, to formu- 
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of the late acquired results, and to provide his readers with a basic chart which 
ether, |} would diminish the likelihood of their getting lost on the vast sea of Augus- 
tine’s writings and centuries of Augustinian tradition. G. was the historian 

part, § of medieval thought who had experienced at first hand how much the Middle 
nents Ages, including St. Thomas, owed to Augustine, and who felt the need of a 
same more thorough study of the stream at its source. If he also was offering a map 
rated. for beginners, it was one that was both more demanding and more rewarding. 
is to P. was forced to be more comprehensive, less profound, less analytic. He had 

which to list positions, give them a fair hearing, then say what he himself thought. 


He could do no more than outline his arguments, and could not amass and 
exegete texts in their support. G.’s basic method was to proceed by patient 


.J. analysis of texts, copiously cited in Latin, with only an occasional and genial 

joust with those from whom he differed. P.’s achievement was one of com- 

ilson. pleteness, organization, clarity, informativeness, stimulus; G.’s was that of 

xii + initiating his readers into a familiarity with Augustine through a well- 

ordered and constantly nuanced pondering of expertly selected and skillfully 

talié, interwoven passages. Both achievements were notable, and no scholar has 
XXVIl been able to ignore either. 

All of which might make the desirability of English translations seem ob- 

es to vious. But there are two intervening questions. Are the works designed for 


iglish or at least suited to those who cannot read French? And are they still signifi- 
| and cant today, decades after their first appearance, or have they been replaced 
eve a or superseded? The first question must be answered affirmatively in each 
they case. Not only the professional, but the educated layman interested (as he 
should be) in the towering figure of Augustine, can profit greatly from both 


their of these studies. The second question can also be affirmatively answered, 
naire unhesitatingly as far as G. is concerned. Nothing else quite like his volume 
ition, exists, and since, as a meditation of texts, it achieves a relative independence 
1949 of progress in research and is rich in insights, it will probably never be com- 
n at- pletely out of date. More hesitance is needed in the case of P. Not only much 
yhose of its factual data, e.g., dating of works, but in some measure its perspec- 
) and tives, are now seen to be incorrect or inadequate. However, it has not, as a 
hieve matter of fact, been replaced, least of all in English. For a single, compre- 
ume, hensive study from a theological point of view, nothing else can be recom- 
apol- mended. Nor is the essay without valuable personal insights. In addition 
igus- there are a number of classic Augustinian guaestiones dispulatae on which 
o be P.’s is one of the prominent views, e.g., illumination, grace, and predestina- 
t, re- tion, and many an undergraduate and seminarian will henceforth be grateful 
, was that he can consult this view in his own language. 


There remains to say something of the present translations, with their 
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cided to present P.’s text as written, without supplementary or corrective 


footnotes. A seventeen-page introduction by Vernon J. Bourke, besides of- 
fering a brief sketch of Portalié, surveys some leading trends and publications 


of the past half century. This is supplemented by a select bibliography, which 
includes all the works cited by Portalié and other significant works which 
have since appeared. At least one other reviewer (Denis Faul, in Furrow 12 
[1961] 137-38) has already signalized some of the shortcomings of introduc- 


tion and bibliography (chronology, titles, and editions not successfully ff 


brought up to date), as well as the omission of corrective footnotes. The 
present reviewer would add that the DTC itself, in its Tables générales, pro- 
vides an invaluable analytic index to the treatment given Augustine in all its 
volumes. Also, in speaking of recent work on Augustine’s sources, the intro- 
duction should have mentioned Altaner’s many articles on Augustine’s 
acquaintance with individual Greek Fathers. The translation itself, judging 
from a sample examined, is well done, and the work is attractively presented 
in four parts totaling eighteen chapters, with analytical and proper-name 
indexes. Notes are placed at the end of the volume. 

M. Gilson’s work is well (and rather freely) translated. He himself con- 
tributes a brief foreword which replaces, without referring to, the even 
briefer preface of the original. Many readers would have appreciated some 
comments on how the researches of recent years have modified, if at all, his 
position on some key questions. The lengthy bibliography of the 1943 edition 
is reproduced, with the omission (not mentioned) of many titles and of G.’s 
own annotations and topical arrangement; it is brought up to date by the 
addition of numerous books and articles. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. CrarKE, S.J. 


THE RULE For Nuns oF St. CAESARIUS OF ARLES: A TRANSLATION WITH 
A CriticaL INtRopucTION. By Mother Maria Caritas McCarthy, S.H.C.]J. 
Studies in Mediaeval History, New Series 16. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
Univ. of America Press, 1960. Pp. viii + 230. $3.75. 

A doctoral dissertation which keeps to its subject, which says admirably 
all that should be said, and which avoids nonpertinent pedantries is a joy to 
review. This solid study is the work of the recently appointed Instructor in 
History at Rosemont College; it reflects credit both upon her and upon her 
institution. 

The text translated is that established by Dom Morin in Florilegium 
patristicum 34 (1933) and reproduced in 1942 in his S. Caesarii opera omnia 







introductions, notes, and bibliographies. Fr. Rastian and his associates de- 
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2, 101-24. Since the Latin is in general acceptance, Mother Caritas restricts 
her remarks on the state of the text (pp. 31-48) to a survey of the MSS and 
to a consideration of the style and wording of the Rule. The English trans- 
lation is even, while a check of six random chapters shows it to be accurate. 
It employs the happy device of indicating by brackets the sources whence 
Caesarius drew his regulations. It is the Introduction (pp. 1-169), however, 
which forms the chief portion of the work. In orderly fashion it treats the 
setting, analysis, sources, and influence of the Rule for Nuns. 

In the chapter entitled “Setting” (pp. 1-30), no one will question the 
space given Caesarius or that devoted to the status of convent life during 
the fifth and sixth centuries. Should the pages attending to the archeology of 
Arles be thought too detailed, the reader need only be reminded that the 
multiplied studies of Fernand Benoit, with their contention that the sixth- 
century Cathedral of Arles stood on what is now the Place de la République 
on the site of St. Trophime’s, require discussion. Mother Caritas’ rejection 
of Benoit’s thesis in favor of the view that the Basilica of St. Stephen, which 
adjoined the nuns’ convent at the site of the present Asile de s. Césaire in 
the southeast corner of the city walls, was Caesarius’ cathedral seems sound 
to this reviewer, who has himself argued similarly. 

A careful investigation of the cursus followed by the religious at the 
Divine Office appears in the section treating the analysis of the Rule (pp. 
49-87). Here, too, the reader discovers the perceptive insights of a modern 
nun as to the values of cenobitic life. Yet it is in the unraveling of the sources 
of the Rule (pp. 88-153) that the undertaking found its most serious chal- 
lenge. There is question not simply of the interrelationship of Caesarius’ 
Nuns’ Rule and his Rule for Monks, but of the ties of the former with the 
Lerins tradition (which involves the problem of the much-debated Regula 
magistri) and with the Rule of St. Augustine. With what attention these 
points have been sifted is shown by the recognition (p. 97) that a citation 
from the Visio Pauli appears as Scripture both in the Nuns’ Rule and in the 
Master. To the selected bibliography on the Regula magisiri may now be 
added studies published since Mother Caritas’ book went to press: Gregorio 
Penco, S. Senedicti Regula (Florence, 1958) pp. xix-xxxi, and O. J. Zimmer- 
mann, “An Unsolved Problem: The Rule of St. Benedict and The Rule of 
the Master,” American Benedictine Review 10 (1959) 86-106. Adherence (pp. 
108, 113-14) to Dom Lambot’s view that the Augustinian Regula secunda 
rather than the Regula sororum influenced Caesarius may be commended, 
as may the suggestion (pp. 93-94) that the Nuns’ Rule is possibly indebted 
to the Gallican Eusebius. Through the kindness of Prof. Giet of Strasbourg, 
this reviewer has been privileged to study the unpublished dissertation of 
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the late Abbé Jean Leroy, L’Oceuvre oratoire de s. Fauste de Riez: La Collec. 
tion gallicane dite d’ Eusébe d’ Emése: Etude et texte critique (2 vols.; Strasbourg, 
1954). Both the Abbé and Prof. E. Griffe (‘Les sermons de Fauste de Riez: 
La ‘Collectio Gallicana’ du Pseudo-Eusébe,” Bulletin de littérature ecclésias- 
tigue 61 [1960] 27-38) take the position “que ce corpus est l’oeuvre d’un 
auteur unique et que cet auteur ne peut étre que Fauste de Riez.” 

The short chapter on the influence of the Rule (pp. 154-61) notes Dom 
Vandenbroucke’s observation that the Rule of St. Benedict, in the section 
not common to the Regula magisiri, may show some dependence upon 
Caesarius’ Rule for Nuns. Still, Mother Caritas manifests caution: “the 
Rule for Nuns,” she says, “had little direct influence beyond Merovingian 
Gaul.” Even so, the inherent excellence of this Rule quite merits the scholarly 
concern it has here received. 
















Immaculate Conception Seminary Henry G. J. BEcK 
Darlington, NJ. 

















LE MIRACLE, SIGNE DE SALUT. By Louis Monden, S.J. Museum Lessianum, 
section théologique 54. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 328. 210 fr. 

Miracles are very commonly discussed these days, and just as commonly 
misunderstood. Fr. Monden’s work will help dispel much of the misunder- 
standing, for he has taken the miracle out of its restrictive use in apologetics 
and restored it to its rightful place in positive theology. 

Originally printed in Flemish in 1958, this text has been updated and 
republished by the author in French, at the request of the renowned Bishop 
L. J. Suenens, who has added a few prefatory words. M. has divided the 
volume into halves. The first, and more valuable, considers the theology of 
the miracle. A miracle is a sign, intimately connected with revelation. This 
“sign aspect” is not merely in the eyes of the witness of the prodigy, a “mere 
act of human reason subsequent to the divine intervention, but it is the 
very sign-act of God intervening in nature to show us our salvation” (p. 42). 
It is not necessarily in the act itself, but can be manifested “in the person 
who performs the prodigy, in the religious circumstances surrounding the 
act, or in the very nature of the act itself” (p. 68). Yet, “since the image is 
necessarily foreign to and inadequate for a reality which escapes all presenta- 
tion, this confers a polyvalence and a certain ambiguity which only the 
choice of man can penetrate” (p. 82); as a result, the miracle “acts primarily 
in a context of faith, where confidence in God is rock-solid” (p. 93). A 
miracle, then, is not some resounding prodigy to be used as a club to force 
conviction; it has its effect in the first instance upon the believer, where it 
“illumines and nourishes the desire to know God; it deepens faith, hope, and 
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charity. And this function has two aspects: one towards the Incarnation, 
the other eschatological” (p. 97). 

The second half of the work concerns the apologetical use of miracles. M. 
sums it up thus: “In the Catholic Church, and in it alone, we meet with 
facts called ‘major miracles.’ In their examination the positive sciences 
render valuable services; but the definitive judgment remains the decision 
of each responsible person. Finally, faced with the facts viewed in the con- 
text in which they occurred, no alternative is left to a religious man who is 
faithful to critical thinking than this: to recognize them as authentic divine 
signs and to open his heart to the message of the living God that they 
transmit to him” (p. 309). 

In attempting to make this work definitive, M. has quoted extensively 
from sources as varied as councils and Mrs. Eddy. The bibliographical ma- 
terial alone would make the book essential for any forthcoming study in 
this field. He discusses the miracles of Christ and their theological implica- 
tions, excludes from the category of major miracles many prodigies of an- 
cient and modern days, treats even of Father Malachy’s Miracle and dis- 
misses it as not a miracle. This very eclecticism is at times distracting; for 
example, while treating of the intimate connection between true miracles 
and the revealing action of God, he simply refers to Christ’s walking on the 
water as a problem in this context. 

The work stands out as a valuable contribution towards a re-establish- 
ment of a theology of miracles. M. makes us see again the Johannine dis- 
tinction between the mere physical seeing of prodigies, and the 
understanding—the “knowing” in the biblical sense—of the prodigy as a 
sign of a development in salvation-history. We understand miracles better 
after reading this book; we can see a little better why the miracles of Christ 
had a different effect upon the apostles (Jn 2:11) than upon the Pharisees 
(Lk 11:15). And we understand better why there are miracles today; for 
as “the miracles of Christ were signs of His redemptive presence among us, 
similarly the miracles in the Church are the visible sign of the firm presence 
of the Saviour who promised His Church “TI shall be with you all days, even 
until the end of time.” 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore EuGENE I. VAN ANTWERP, S.S. 


BEWUSSTSEIN UND WISSEN CHRISTI: EINE DOGMATISCHE STUDIE. By 
Engelbert Gutwenger, S.J. Innsbruck: Rauch, 1960. Pp. 200. S 96 [ = $3.70}. 
This latest contribution to the lively contemporary discussion of the 
psychological unity of Christ is distinctive in that it attempts a more 
thorough correlation of this problem with the older ones concerning the 
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Professor of Fundamental Theology at the University of Innsbruck. 

The first part is devoted to our Lord’s human consciousness of His di- 
vinity. The first two chapters evaluate the leading opinions (Galtier, Parente, 
Xiberta, Diepen). The third chapter examines the “I-statements” of Jesus 
and concludes that they always designate His Person, hence His divine sub- 
sistence, never a merely psychological and created ego. The present re- 
viewer found this basic chapter unconvincing. In arguing merely from the 
personal character of different classes of predicates to the absence of a psy- 
chological ego, G. seems to be moving from premise in logic to conclusion in 
psychology without adequate demonstration of the validity of the process. 
The next two chapters, by an application to Christ of the results of an analy- 
sis of ordinary men’s experience of the self, bring us G.’s solution, which is 
not easy to grasp and even more difficult to summarize. The ego-experience 
of Christ on which His “‘I-statements” are built forms a harmonious unity, at 
once human (on the basis of a human “act-center”’) and divine (because of 
the Word who has assumed the human nature). But what precisely is it 
that finds expression in the “I’”’ uttered by Christ? Not merely, G. answers, 
the human “act-center” (for it is not divinized by the hypostatic union), 
nor the Word alone (who is distinct from the human “act-center”). We must 
rather see the ego-experience of the human soul of Christ constituted by 
the experience-unity consisting of the human “act-center,” the Word, the 
hypostatic imbeddedness of the human “act-center” in the Person of the 
Word, and the state of independence and distinction from all others which is 
part of the data of consciousness. 

The second part turns to the older questions concerning the threefold 
human knowledge of Christ. It contains a few excellent historical surveys as 
well as some sharp critiques of the more common presentations, which, G. 
feels, are prone to accept a three-level stacking of the different kinds of hu- 
man knowledge in the Saviour. His own solution has much in common with 
that of R. Haubst (see Theologische Quartalschrift 137 [1957] 385-412) and 
contains the following principal points. (1) With St. Bonaventure and the 
Franciscan tradition, Christ’s knowledge, in the immediate vision of God, of 
all created actuals, past, present, and future, is affirmed to be of itself ha- 
bitual, not actual. (2) This opinion, while it does not contradict the tradi- 
tional doctrine of a relative omniscience in the human mind of Christ, still 
does better justice to the ignorance of Christ spoken of in the Gospel; in His 
earthly existence He never had actual human knowledge of the Day of 
Judgment, though He had habitual knowledge of it in His immediate vision 
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of all things in God. (3) The common conception of infused knowledge, 
present with habitual perfection from the beginning, embarrasses the hu- 
manity of Christ with a functionless ornament and is to be rejected. (4) 
However, there remains the necessity of a supernatural enlightenment, 
whose role is to transpose the knowledge of vision to the sphere of the con- 
ceptual and communicable, and to integrate such knowledge with the hu- 
man experience of Christ. 

With the main lines of his theory of the human knowledge of Christ drawn, 
G. turns in the third part to indicate its harmony with the exigencies of the 
human consciousness of divinity as established in the first part, and with 
the capacity for suffering and free choice enjoyed by Christ in His humanity. 
The first of these tasks is effected, G. feels, by insisting that our Lord’s im- 
mediate vision of God was not a purely objective knowledge (here he differs 
from Galtier) but a conscious taking possession of the divine subject of the 
act. Jesus’ human awareness of being the Son of God is thus an extension of 
the condition of hypostatic union to the peak of His human understanding as 
actuated in the vision of God. The key to reconciling the immediate vision 
with the fact of suffering and human freedom is, for G., to distinguish be- 
tween the structure of such vision as had by Christ and as had by the blessed. 
In the latter the vision is beatific, bringing connatural love and joy. In 
Christ in His earthly life it was otherwise, for the condition of the subject 
of vision determines under what aspect God is seen. Were God to disclose 
Himself immediately to the damned, for example, this vision would be, be- 
cause of their self-chosen state of alienation, a cause of extreme anguish. In 
somewhat the same fashion, the freely-embraced condition of kenosis of the 
Word Incarnate during His time of pilgrimage meant that in the garden and 
on the cross God appeared to Him not as beatifying but as offended and 
demanding satisfaction. 

The final chapter, the longest in the book, is strikingly original in intent: 
to see if the psychic data regarding the conscious life of Jesus may not offer 
an inductive way, alternative to the traditionally deductive and metaphysi- 
cal approach, for investigating the character of the hypostatic union. In 
other words, what must the hypostatic union be, in order to explain the 
essential psychic experience of Christ? Unfortunately, most of the chapter is 
given over to a historical and speculative treatment of the concept of person 
in its Christological implications; this is interesting enough in itself but 
yields little fruit for the author’s declared purpose. The psychic and ontologi- 
cal are never clearly synthesized. In the historical development considerable 
attention is given to St. Thomas, who is interpreted, with O. Schweizer, as 
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holding a “pure union” theory, and, with M. D. Koster, as finding the unity 
of Christ in the unity of His divine personal existence, without prejudice, 
however, to a secondary, created existence. 

This lengthy description of the contents of this rich work will have sug- 
gested that we have here a serious and comprehensive attempt at a unified 
theory on the inner life of Christ. Besides the essential positions noted above, 
G. has occasion to express some other interesting opinions. He suggests, for 
example, that by accepting a distinctive structure of divine consciousness 
proper to each of the Persons of the Trinity, and by insisting that the axio- 
matic community of divine operations ad extra does not extend to the quasi- 
formal influence of the Son on His humanity, we may find a basis for affirm- 
ing a precisely filial quality in His human consciousness of divine personality. 
He also feels that it may be possible, without detriment to the divine per- 
fection, to predicate a real, transcendental (or better, structural) relation of 
God to His creation, and a certain modification of the divine being by virtue 
of the free decree of creation. These examples will indicate that the author 
has, with due caution, done more than merely repeat well-used formulas in 
his attempt to throw light on a difficult complexus of problems. If no ex- 
tensive critique is here offered, it is chiefly because certain parts of the work, 
especially those dealing with the analysis of consciousness, are still obscure to 
the present reviewer. It would seem that the second part is essentially co- 
herent, overcomes difficulties which beset the more common conceptions of 
the human knowledge of Christ, and can stand independently of the first 
and third parts. These would appear to call for more clarification and ampli- 
fication before they can be fruitfully judged. One might also ask if 
the analysis of the data of the Gospels, on which the author places great 
stress, takes sufficient account of the distance between the concerns of the 
inspired authors and those of the participants in the current discussion. In 
any case, G. has made a substantial contribution, especially by bringing 
together, like the proverbial scribe, new things and old. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. CLARKE, S.J. 


L’IDEE DE LA ROYAUTE DU CHRIST AU MOYEN AGE. By Jean Leclercq, 
O.S.B. Unam sanctam 29. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 238. 1500 fr. 

Dom Jean Leclercq is one of the most prolific and capable writers on 
monasticism in the Middle Ages. The present work fills in a chapter of the 
history of theology which is of considerable significance even today. It is 
largely made up of previously published articles and forms a dossier rather 
than a synthesis. It claims to be neither complete nor definitive. The period 
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studied runs from the beginning of the thirteenth century to the middle of 
the fifteenth. The problem of the Kingship of Christ had considerable re- 
percussion on the medieval struggle between pope and emperor. The author’s 
endeavor is to trace the doctrine rather in the quiet, steady manifestations of 
the ordinary magisterium than in the exaggerations of political utterance. 

One of the difficulties in studying the medieval texts is to distinguish the 
essential principles of the tradition of the Church from the contingent ec- 
clesiastical reactions of the times. The present work helps to make clear that 
such concrete and transitory realizations, which clothed the christianitas of 
those times, do not touch the immutable and eternal essence of the Church. 
The author is quite successful in separating the really traditional elements 
from the ephemeral aspects of the struggle for power. 

The section on John of Paris is particularly worth while. It presents him as 
the first theologian to pose the question of the Kingship of Christ with the 
necessary precision for the orientation of the correct evolution of the doc- 
trine. He showed how, even if Christ possessed temporal power, it does not 
follow that it has passed to the Church. He showed that the anointing of 
kings does not confer their power upon them nor does it modify intrinsically 
the nature of the power. It merely points out and manifests the man upon 
whom the power which comes from God is conferred by the people. L. con- 
siders that John of Paris goes beyond but does not betray the thought of 
Thomas Aquinas. 

In the fourteenth century the development of the doctrine of the King- 
ship of Christ is remarkable for the exaggerated conclusions drawn by the 
contending parties from perfectly good premises, once the nature of the con- 
clusion was decided beforehand by parti pris. Any weapon of logic, or rather 
illogic, which came to hand was used to reach the predetermined conclusion. 
Often both premises are irreproachable but both the consequens and the 
consequentia are ridiculously wide of the mark. 

One of the benefits of this study is the illustration it affords of the law of 
the evolution of dogma, so often observed and lately singled out by Albert 
Mitterer, that the emergence of a dogma frequently owes much to the re- 
morseless processes of historical fact. Only in retrospect, for example, can we 
see clearly how adventitious was the acquisition by the popes of temporal 
power over the christianitas after the collapse of the Roman Empire. It took 
all the long struggles of the Middle Ages and modern times right down to the 
loss of the Papal States in 1870 and the Vatican City settlement of 1929 to 
bring out in stark clarity the essentials of the Church’s claims. 

It may be allowed to express the hope that the increasing attention being 
paid to the teaching of John of Paris, so well presented by Dom Leclercq in 
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this and his other works, will eventually bear fruit as an important contribu- 
tion to the clear, solid, eternally valid set of principles on the relationship 
between the spiritual and temporal powers. 


Holy Redeemer College GERARD Owens, C.SS.R. 
Windsor, Ontario 


AFTER NINE HUNDRED YEARS: THE BACKGROUND OF THE SCHISM BE- 
TWEEN THE EASTERN AND WESTERN CHURCHES. By Yves Congar, O.P. New 
York: Fordham Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. viii + 150. $4.50. 

In 1954, Collection Irénikon of the Chevetogne Abbey in Belgium pub- 
lished as a special offering a two-volume work called 1054-1954: L’Eglise et 
les églises. If not the most significant contribution to the collection, Fr. 
Congar’s essay, Neuf cent ans aprés, was certainly among the more significant 
pieces. The Russian Center at Fordham University asked C. to expand the 
article somewhat, and the Superior of the Center, Paul Mailleux, S.J., had it 
translated into English. He also added a preface to the work. The result is 
the present volume. 

The thesis of C. is that schism between East and West is not a simple, 
monolithic event. It did not begin with Caerularius nor did it become defini- 
tive by reason of his action. In a sense, it is not even yet a fait accompli. 
What is a fact is that the two Churches live in accepted estrangement, neither 
being deeply concerned with the life and work of the other. It is the 
acceptance of the estrangement rather than the estrangement itself which is 
significant. Actual estrangement often took place between East and West 
from the fourth century onwards, but it was not accepted as an abiding con- 
dition. 

The author moves rapidly through history in a schematic way, as he him- 
self says. He shows in outline the political, cultural, and ecclesiological di- 
mensions of the estrangement. The chapter on the different ecclesiologies in 
East and West is highly valuable. C. sustains the position that East 
and West agree in substance on the nature of the Church. It is the mystical 
union between Christ and the believers. The Church through sacramental 
symbols sanctifies the faithful and makes them one in divine mystery. But 
accidentally the two Churches differed in their attitude to the totality of 
the mystery. The East was more prone to identify the Church with the local 
worshiping congregation which was empirically tangible, while the West con- 
ceived the Church in terms of its ecumenical unity maintained by a polity 
of central control. The primacy of old Rome was always recognized in the 
East, but it was not conceived as a Jurisdictional power of the bishop of 
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Rome. Rome was venerable as the church of Peter and Paul, center and sym- 
bol of the orthodox faith and life. Whatever earthly jurisdiction the heavenly 
Church needed, it was more or less in the power of the emperor. 

C. in his final chapter indicates the road toward the overcoming of the 
estrangement. First, preparatory studies are needed which will explore the 
real content of the trite slogans of division. In the past such investigation has 
shown that the shibboleths were not really divisive. From such study under- 
standing will come forth. Understanding will make mutual charity actual 
and dynamic. 

Perhaps the noblest sentences in the book are the following: “Now, it is 
well known that, in accordance with one’s feelings, one either looks for and 
finds a basis of agreement, or, on the other hand, tends to push differences 
into formal oppositions and thus soon contrasts become contraries. A mind 
entirely set on resistance and opposition does not want union; it not only 
does not seek or see the means, it does not even believe in the possibility of 
union and in fact does not even want that possibility” (p. 78). We have come 
to expect good things from C. This book comes up to expectations. 


Woodstock College GusTAvVE WEIGEL, S.J. 


THE ENCOUNTER OF RELIGIONS: A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE WEST AND 
THE ORIENT, WITH AN ESSAY ON THE PRAYER OF JESUS. By Jacques-Albert 
Cuttat. Translated by Pierre de Fontnouvelle with Evis McGrew. New 
York: Desclée, 1960. Pp. 159. $3.50. 

Curistian Yoca, By J.-M. Déchanet, O.S.B. Translated by Roland 
Hindmarsh. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. vi + 196. $3.75. 

The two volumes here under review show a concern for encounter, though 
in quite diverse ways, with other religious traditions; and both conclude 
with a consideration of the prayer of Jesus, so familiar to the Byzantine 
Hesychast tradition, as it were an example of encounter already made be- 
tween West and East. These volumes provide us with a guidepost and an 
instance of such encounter. 

D.’s volume sprang from personal need and experience: the need of a monk 
to find that interior silence in which contemplation may grow, and the ex- 
perience of finding it in an adaptation of the simplest of the Indian yogas. 
This need all of us have experienced or at least recognized in varying degrees. 
D. was particularly sensitive to it by reason of his long years of study of the 
twelfth-century Cistercian, William of St. Thierry, in whom there is con- 
stant reference to the needful harmony of sense, reason, and spirit in our 
ascent to God. How practically do we promote such harmony in ourselves? 
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For most of us the answer would be expressed in some such wise as this: Get 
enough sleep, enough exercise, proper diet, be regular in your physical pres 
ence at appointed duties, and the rest is a mental discipline of habits of 
attention. Yet, “In the East there exists a large group of thoroughly tested 
techniques that could be termed the way or path of silence. From distant 
times, sages in India have been teaching men to keep mastery over their 
thoughts, to control their psychic being, and to establish themselves in an 
atmosphere of relaxation and profound peace, far from everything ‘noising’ 
in man and around him; and all this has been achieved by means of a series 
of physical disciplines. Might we, of the West, not be able to profit from this 
authentic experience of theirs, and, keeping in mind the differences in tem- 
perament, culture and especially faith, might we not make use of their meth- 
ods to find again the way to God—to a God from whom our civilization and 
technology, our habits and all the noise surrounding our daily routines have 
already cut us off, and threaten to divorce us irrevocably?” (p. 23). 

It was this that D. first did in his own experience and in the present book 
proposes for the benefit of others. It was first necessary to distinguish the 
authentic traditions of yoga from that profane yoga of physical culturalists 
which currently has somewhat of a vogue in the West, then to dissociate 
the yogic techniques from their philosophical-religious matrix, in which they 
first grew and were perfected, in order to enmesh them in the universe of a 
creating and incarnate God. Then there follow descriptions (and line draw- 
ings) of the exercises and postures of repose, the discipline of breathing, and 
the accompanying mental discipline. Then silent meditation. The book is 
written with a sober enthusiasm, on the basis of the author’s experience, full 
of practical advice and insistent on the constant orientation of the whole to 
prayer. By way of conclusion there are the solidly commendatory remarks of 
Fr. Régamey, of the review Vie spirituelle. We have here an instance of en- 
counter, to be recognized above all by imitation. 

What D. tries to make practically available to Western Christians, Dr. 
Cuttat regards as the great lesson of the Orient. He refers “to the exceptional 
powers of concentration of the Hindu contemplative. A product of the im- 
memorial tradition of Yoga, concentration, i.e. mastery over the soul’s 
natural tendency toward dispersion, has encouraged an unprecedented de- 
velopment of contemplative interiority” (p. 36). It is this contemplative in- 
teriority which, as a lodestone, draws Westerners, who have lost the silence 
of their interiority in the noise of technology and urbanization. 

Yet this Hindu contemplative interiority is set in a metaphysical complex 
which is at variance with the Christian tradition, marked by the tran- 
scendence of the personal God of the Hebrews, who irrupted definitively into 
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history in the person of His Son, Jesus Christ. What, then, are the conditions 
of an encounter between these traditions, that will permit their real meeting 
without distortion of the true? In facing this question C. shows great 
acumen. The philosophical position from which he moves would seem to be 
somewhat personalist-phenomenological (cf. pp. 36, 146 f.); and rightly so 
in this matter. For if one should start from an essentialist position, it is 
difficult to do more than compare divergent concepts, already sundered 
from their matrix in the historically real. Yet, when one undertakes an en- 
counter, it is first of all of persons, then of the traditions of which they are 
the bearers. 

C. here sharply sets himself apart from those students of comparative 
religion who, on the one hand, would study the various religious traditions 
from without (ad extra), for the resultant study could not attain to the root 
of religion; or who, on the other hand, postulate the equivalence of all re- 
ligions, for this presupposes that the student could occupy some extra- 
cosmical metaphysical locus (a place outside the Creator-creature polarity) 
from which to judge that all traditions equally lead to God. It remains, then, 
that in this matter of the encounter of religions each participant must be 
utterly faithful to his own particular religious tradition. In the meeting with 
the other there is not a question of tolerance, which often implies a certain 
disdain for the tolerated, but of a greater interiority and of love. Grace sup- 
poses nature; the Word of God enlightens every man that comes into the 
world. What, then, is the experience of the Hindu ascetic who disinterestedly 
strives for and attains what he calls nirvana? (cf. pp. 68 f., 36) It is worth 
noting that the approach here preconized is substantially the same as that 
expounded for the Christian ecumenical dialogue by the late Dom Clement 
Lialine in his article “On the Irenic Method” (Eastern Churches Quarterly, 
1939) and by the Protestant theologian J. J. von Allmen (Verbum caro, 1960). 

This interiorization is not, so to speak, a diaphanization of the historical 
and the concrete. On the contrary, for the Christian these have a supreme 
value, in that the Son of God took flesh from a Jewish maiden. Yet the heart 
of that enfleshment is the mystery of the encounter of the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, who is a burning fire, with the frailty of man, and so 
of each single man. The marked tendency to interiority of the East is joined 
with a sense of the Absolute, of the Sacred, as impersonal. The realization 
that the Absolute, the Sacred, is Person is proper to the Christian West. This 
came to us in our experience of Christ Jesus, perfect God, perfect man. Paul 
Henry has recently illustrated in an exquisite lecture the philosophical and 
theological repercussions of this revelation on St. Augustine’s notion of 
person (St. Augustine on Personality [New York, 1960]). The major contrast, 
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antinomy, that C.’s considerations bring to light is that of interiority and 
transcendency. “For these antinomies to be fruitful, it is essential to dis. 
tinguish without separating, so as to unite without confusing. This ability is 
a legacy of the hypostatic union” (p. 67). Such, far too baldly, is the struc. 
ture of this essay. It must be read to appreciate the proper movement of the 
author’s thought, the fulness of his reading, and the firmness of his rejection 
of any syncretism or “tolerantism.”’ 

The “Essay on the Prayer of Jesus” has a fuller and more significant title 
in its proper place: “The Hesychast Method of Prayer and Its Spiritual 
Significance in the Borderland between East and West.” C. first lays the 
groundwork for his considerations in a section called “Analogy-Participation, 
the Metaphysical Basis of Hesychast Deification.” In this he is largely de- 
pendent on Vladimir Lossky. What is discussed pertains to what others call 
philosophical anthropology, a matter central in Russian philosophy and in 
Western authors such as Guardini and Pieper. There follow two sections, 
one on the first phase of ¢hedsis, which is enstasy or “isolation” through in- 
teriorization; the other, on the second phase of thedsis, “received identity,” 
which is the properly Christian component of Hesychasm. In a fourth sec- 
tion, after a summary of the conclusions from the preceding pages, he deals 
with the dangers and limits of the Hesychast method. The balance is dis- 
tinctly favorable; for in Hesychasm he finds the “first attempt to integrate 
in God-made-Man all the essential features Worn throughout the world by 
man’s striving toward God,” chiefly the interiority of the East and the abso- 
lute transcendency proper to the Judeo-Christian West. Hesychasm, then, 
is the way to follow “when, for the first time in history, East and West in- 
terpenetrate over the whole surface of the earth” (p. 153). 

What is to be thought of this construction and of this recommendation? 
Clearly in so few pages all cannot have been said; much that has been said is 
based on secondary sources. For me, the fundamental difficulty lies in the 
use of the word Hesychasm. The title indicates that it stands for a method of 
prayer. Since the advent in the West of The Way of a Russian Pilgrim, there 
have doubtless been many who have adopted in varying degrees the prayer 
of Jesus, without thereby adopting the doctrinal complex in which it was 
first nurtured. There is nothing surprising in this. Hausherr has given many 
examples of the migration of spiritual doctrine from one theological al- 
legiance to another (“‘Dogme et spiritualité,”” RAM 28 [1947] 3-37). But C.’s 
chapters of explanation are a synthetic exposition, largely indebted to 
Lossky, of Byzantine doctrine on deification. To what does Hesychasm re- 
fer? To the method of prayer or to such an elaborated doctrine? Of Lossky 
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C. is rightly critical (p. 141) when the former affirms that “the way of imita- 
tion of Christ is never practised in the spiritual life of the Eastern Church.” 
But it would have been far more apt, on C.’s part, to refer to Hausherr’s 
ex professo treatment of this matter (Mélanges Cavallera [Toulouse, 1948] 
pp. 231-59) than to a few lines of the Dictionnaire de spiritualité. Never once 
does C. face the problem of the relations of the Hesychast method of prayer, 
of the Palamite theology, and of the whole Byzantine theological tradition. 
He assumes they are of a piece; and, in a way, they are, but surely not so as 
to be interchangeable one with the other. I would suggest that C. has not 
sufficiently recognized the unilateral, even confessional, aspects of Lossky’s 
exposition (cf. my review of L.’s The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church 
in Eastern Churches Quarterly 12 [Autumn, 1958] 305-11). Is this to say that 
C.’s conclusion is without foundation? I do not think so; but the conclusion 
bears rather on the Byzantine tradition than on the Hesychast method of 
prayer. If the conclusion were truly to bear on the Hesychast method of 
prayer as such, a procedure after the manner of Déchanet with yoga would 
be indicated. Some six years ago there came into my hands a little study, 
The Quintessence of Hinduism, by H. U. Mascarenhas, Principal of the St. 
Sebastian Goan High School, Bombay. The Preface begins with these words: 
“It is not by mere accident that orthodox Hinduism has been studied in this 
little book from the orthodox Catholic point of view and that the net result 
has been a vindication of the meaning of Catholic Hindu.” This priest was 
familiar only with the Latin theological tradition; it was obvious, however, 
throughout that had he been able to refer to the Byzantine tradition his 
“net result” would have been far more easily manifest. It would be of general 
advantage, then, if among Catholics the Byzantine theological tradition 
were to be greatly enhanced and practised. 

Above all, these essays, in our days of a growing world community, show 
us the way of a world-wide encounter that would enable us Christians to be 
truly as wide as the Word and as utterly faithful as He. Mircea Eliade 
closes his recently translated book on the encounter between contemporary 
faiths and archaic realities (Myths, Dreams and Mysteries (Harper, 1960] pp. 
244 f.) with this Hassidic apologue. The poor Rabbi Eisik of Cracow had a 
dream, in fact he dreamed three times that he should go to Prague and there 
find a great treasure. He decided to go. There, loitering at the bridge leading 
to the palace, he met a kind captain of the guards. The Rabbi explained 
himself. The captain laughed; he too had had a dream, but who would be- 
lieve in such things? The dream had told him to go to Cracow to the house of 
Rabbi Eisik, son of Jelek; there in a neglected bin behind the stove he would 
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find a treasure. The Rabbi smiled and bowed with thanks. Back in his house 
at Cracow he found the treasure and was freed from difficulties for the rest 
of his days. 

In meeting the other, in going beyond our own frontiers, we come to our 
own proper fulness. 


St. Meinrad Archabbey PoLycaRP SHERWOOD, O.S.B. 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH: A Stupy OF ECUMENISM. By Bernard 
Leeming, S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. x + 340. $6.50. 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, has written that “Roman Catholic writers, practically without 
exception, concentrate all their attention on issues of faith and order.” He 
saw a disadvantage in this concentration: “the Roman Catholic ecumenists 
do not see the ecumenical movement as a whole and do not appreciate suff- 
ciently that in the World Council matters of faith and order are discussed in 
the framework of a wider ecumenical process.” Such a stricture cannot be 
urged against Bernard Leeming and his book, the outgrowth of the Lauriston 
Lectures at Edinburgh in 1957. To a rare spiritual sensibility and an impres- 
sive range of research, he brings an acute understanding of the complexities 
of the ecumenical movement: there are nearly as many citations from the 
International Review of the Missions as from the Ecumenical Review. 

The book records the history of the movement for unity, arising first out 
of the needs of the missionary enterprise and fostered by an agonizing realiza- 
tion, in the face of denominational division, that Christ wills that His Church 
be one. The principal institutionalized forms of the movement are the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council, whose pro- 
jected integration L. discusses with astuteness. The theological develop- 
ments within the ecumenical community are surveyed as the superficial 
“doctrines divide, action unites” heritage of the Life and Work tradition is 
sloughed off, giving way to a preoccupation with the central question, “‘What 
is the Church?” Is it an abstraction or an entity, an idea (in the Platonic 
sense) or a fact in the historical order with a continuity in time? Is it the 
single verbal cover for the sum total of Christians, or is it a concrete society 
of restricted membership with definite jurisdiction and authority, or is it an 
inchoate group awaiting future events (whether beyond human history or in 
time) before defining itself adequately? The World Council is a forum for 
ecumenical discussions. L. sympathetically recounts the strains and stresses 
involved in confronting this central question and indicates the ambiguities 
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of the emerging agreement. Separate chapters survey the attitude of the 
ecumenical community toward Catholicism and that of the Catholic Church 
toward the ecumenical movement—material that should offer our separated 
brethren new insights helpful for an understanding even of their own or- 
ganizational problems. The Catholic principles relative to ecumenicism are 
set forth in a final chapter with clarity and comprehensiveness. Appendices 
provide useful documentation, including the 1950 Toronto Declaration of 
the Central Committee essaying a description of the World Council and the 
Holy Office Instruction of 1950. 

The book carries an imprimatur dated Dec. 28, 1959. It was not possible 
for the author to include, therefore, his own experiences as an observer at 
the Faith and Order Commission’s meeting at St. Andrew’s, Scotland, last 
summer, where the Central Committee agreed to propose a Trinitarian 
formula for inclusion in the World Council’s basis. More surprising is the 
absence of mention of the Catholic Commission on Ecumenical Questions, 
and even of the name of its secretary, Msgr. J. G. M. Willebrands, now 
assisting Cardinal Bea in the coming Vatican Council’s Secretariat for 
Relations with Non-Catholics. It is noteworthy that the author is actively 
sympathetic to the Church of South India scheme and the proposed merger 
of the Anglican and Presbyterian Churches in Great Britain. He displays no 
fear that basic theological considerations may be short-circuited in the in- 
terest of organizational unity, seeming persuaded that there is an approxi- 
mate theological consensus among these non-Catholic groups and that after 
common action based upon general agreement in a wide belief people will be 
able to grasp many specific truths which in separation they cannot grasp. 

Although L.’s major focus is inevitably on British concerns, his book will 
be immensely useful for all Christians. 


Institute of Social Order Epwarp Durr, S.J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


REVOLUTION AND Papacy, 1769-1846. By E. E. Y. Hales. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Hanover House, 1960. Pp. 320. $4.50. 

This is a well-written and interesting book. Although its theme is the re- 
lation of the papacy to the several revolutions that agitated Europe between 
1789 and 1846, the author justifies his starting with the pontificate 
of Clement XIV on the score that “that Pope’s suppression of the Jesuits 
may be taken, as Ranke took it, to mark the first major retreat of the papacy 
before the Enlightenment which preceded the Revolution” (p. 7). To provide 
a setting for his study, Hales analyzes the climate of opinion in 1769, with 
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particular attention to the status of religion both in and out of the Church, 
In active opposition to the papacy were deism, naturalism, rationalism, 
those opposed to the Jesuits, Gallicanism, Jansenism, Josephism, and Fe- 
bronianism; and some members of this unholy confederation indulged in 
criticism of the papacy as an institution, as well as its practices, claims, and 
tenets. 

After a brief account of the conclave that elected Clement XIV, and the 
steps that led to the suppression of the Jesuits, H. comments on the paradox 
that the non-Catholic sovereigns of Prussia and Russia opposed the papal 
decree and patronized the Jesuits in their respective realms. Under Pius VI 
papal anxiety grew over the hostility of the French Assembly revealed in 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, and the gradual penetration of revolu- 
tion ideas into Italy and Rome itself, prelude to the deportation of Pius to 
Valence as prisoner. The real crisis, however, came under Pius VII in the 
issue of the Concordat, and incontrovertible proofs of Napoleon’s double- 
dealing. For after Consalvi had agreed to one version of that document, a 
changed version was presented to him for his signature; and when the Con- 
cordat was officially published in France, Napoleon arbitrarily and uni- 
laterally appended the Seventy-seven Organic Articles as part of the Con- 
cordat. This duplicity continued in the incident of Napoleon’s coronation, 
his introduction of a new catechism and new feasts for France, his encroach- 
ments on papal territory, the occupation of Rome and abolition of the Papal 
States, and the arrest and imprisonment of Pius VII and of Cardinal Paca, 
the papal Secretary of State. While the Pope was critically ill and was de- 
prived of counselors, and even of paper and pen so as to preclude all cor- 
respondence, Napoleon utilized Cardinal Fesch and some subservient cardi- 
nals and prelates to effect his purposes; and he compounded his perfidy by 
publishing as another concordat some proposals of a mere provisional char- 
acter which the beleaguered Pontiff had agreed to as a basis for negotiations. 
Only Waterloo ended Napoleon’s persecution of his helpless hostage. 

At the Congress of Vienna, Consalvi, now restored to office as papal Secre- 
tary of State, strove for full restoration of the Papal States and recognition 
of the independence and neutrality of the Pope and his territory. Success in 
achieving the first of these objectives, as H. points out, would involve the 
papacy in a host of problems of a purely political character. Should recon- 
struction be in accord with the wishes of the standpat conservatives who de- 
manded a return to the s/atus quo ante or of the progressives who wanted 
changes compatible with the times? H. insists that the problem of the civil 
government of the Papal States was never solved, and that it proved a mill- 
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stone around the neck of the Popes. In confirmation he cites the 
sharp criticism of Archbishop Mastai-Ferretti, the future Pius IX, of the 
bureaucracy, fiscal policy, accounting, courts, police, military, reliance on 
French and Austrian arms, and the preoccupation of ecclesiastics with purely 
secular matters. 

Nevertheless, Gregory XVI acted on the conviction that the Papal States 
differed in character from the ordinary civil polities and that they must be 
preserved intact in area and jurisdiction. Hence his support of legitimist 
sovereigns and governments; for if he approved democratic movements, for 
example in Belgium and Poland, such approval would eventually encourage 
similar movements in the Papal States, with consequent infringement on the 
pope’s rights and powers. 

In this book a number of facts stand out: the perfidy and tyranny of 
Napoleon, in contrast to the heroism and steadfastness of Pius VI and Pius 
VII; the ability and loyalty of Cardinals Consalvi and Paca, in contrast to 
the disloyalty and subservience of Cardinal Fesch and other ecclesiastics. 
While little that is altogether new is added to our knowledge by this study, 
it is nevertheless a very satisfactory résumé of events and appraisal of char- 
acters. One senses that the author is thoroughly conversant with the period, 
the subject, and the persons, and writes with ease and authority. Footnotes 
are adequate, and four appendixes serve as guides for reference. An excellent 
map, one easy to read, helps the reader to follow developments. Though it is 
mentioned, we believe that H. minimizes the fact that in so many cases 
political liberalism was associated, even identified, with not only religious 
liberalism but also utter indifference to religion and complete disbelief. A 
very minor error of fact is that August 7, the date of the papal restoration of 
the Society of Jesus, is not the feast of St. Ignatius, founder of the Jesuits, 
but the octave of that feast. 


West Baden College CHARLES H. MEtzceEr, S.J. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE LiturGy. By John H. Miller, C.S.C. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: Fides, 1960, Pp. xvii + 531. $6.00. 

It must be very difficult to write a book which covers the whole subject of 
liturgy, for there are so many ways of approaching it. Theological, biblical, 
historical, juridic, ascetic, and even artistic aspects must all be considered; 
each must be set forth in due proportion and in a connected manner; theory 
and practice must go hand in hand; discussion must range over the whole 
field of the Mass, the sacraments, the Office, the liturgical year, and the 
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sacramentals. A daunting task indeed. We must be grateful to Fr. Mille 
for having had the courage to attempt it, and congratulate him on the suc. 
cess wherewith he has accomplished it. 

Different people, of course, will measure M.’s success according to differ. 
ent criteria. Some may think that he has given too much attention to his 
torical and juridic aspects, and not enough to the theological and biblical, 
Personally, I think his judgment of the balance required is about right in 
view of the avowed purpose of his book: to “lay a solid foundation for the 
seminarian, the religious and the lay apostle who is learning the tools of his 
sacred trade.” He is, perhaps, unduly optimistic if he thinks that many lay 
apostles will seriously study a book so ample; but among seminarians and 
religious—indeed, among priests of all kinds who are not specialists—he 
ought to have a great following. For their purposes his book could hardly be 
bettered. Even those who are now specialists, or who hope to specialize in 
the future, would find the book of value, for specialization always carries 
with it the danger of limited vision. This book gives a very wide survey of the 
whole field, and it is a survey that is by no means superficial, for it is based 
on extensive reading. One gets the impression that M.’s scholarship is very 
thorough, absolutely sound, and completely up-to-date. He writes in good 
style and in an interesting way, and he constantly shows concern for the 
pastoral value of the liturgy, rather than for knowledge just for its own sake. 
When presenting facts (which he does with admirable clarity), he seldom 
omits to add some comment, however short, which shows their bearing on 
the apostolate. He assesses them, if only by a sentence or a qualifying clause, 
as being helps or hindrances to men in their approach to God. 

M. is well up in all the “questions of the day” and expounds clearly not 
only the precise point at issue but also the main arguments adduced in sup- 
port of conflicting views. This he does very fairly, and when he lets the 
reader see which view he himself favors, he does so with moderation and with 
courtesy towards opponents. 

He gives useful guidance when he exposes some misunderstandings which 
are by no means uncommon. As an example, take the explanations sometimes 
to be found in devotional books and popular articles about the Offertory of 
the Mass. Not infrequently this is interpreted as an actual offering of gifts to 
God. M. rightly points out that this is not so. Even when the prayers speak 
of offering to God, their phrases are to be understood as having an anticipa- 
tory sense. They do not constitute the real offering but only look forward to 
that offering which takes place at the consecration. Moreover, “it is not 
bread and wine which are sacrificed, but the Body and Blood of Christ.” 
The essence of the offertory rite is not offering; it is the making ready of the 
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remote matter for sacrifice, the setting upon the altar of the material ele- 
ments destined to be used in sacrifice. There is danger in laying much em- 
phasis on merely incidental prayers which “in some cases have led to a 
blurring of the essential lines of the rite and to error as to its true nature. 
Specifically, the prayers recited by the celebrant as he raises the bread and 
wine, prayers originally intended only for him and no one else, have led some 
to think that the Church is truly offering at this moment. But we cannot say 
more than that the Church is here preparing for the real offering, both by 
arranging the remote matter on the altar, and by instilling sentiments of 
self-offering into the hearts of those who participate” (p. 269). 

The history of the Divine Office is extraordinarily complicated, and I am 
inclined to think that M. has attempted to pack rather too much of it into 
his chapter on the subject. A number of the details he gives would be in place 
in some other book dealing ex professo with the Office alone, but here they 
make his chapter into difficult reading. However, interest returns when he 
comes to discuss projected reforms. He sees the main cause of our present 
troubles in past attempts to compromise between papal, episcopal, parochial, 
and monastic worship. The remedy, therefore, must lie in a frank and bold 
recognition that secular priests are not monks. The rhythm and the propor- 
tion of prayer and work in the two states of life is quite different, and this 
should be reflected in a form of Office truly suited to each. In arguing thus, 
M. has, in fact, enuntiated a principle which surely ought to apply through- 
out the entire field of liturgy. How many pastoral problems would be solved 
if we had, for use in parishes, a really simple and crystal-clear basic Mass- 
form to which embellishments could be added for monasteries and cathedrals, 
but for them alone! 

The book ends with a bibliography which is ample, and yet not 
so enormous as to be frightening; and the index, as tested by a few “spot 
searches,” seems to work well and lead one with the minimum of trouble to 
the information sought. 


St. Gabriel’s, Birmingham, England CurFrorD HowELt, S.J. 


LITURGISCHES ERBE UND PASTORALE GEGENWART. By J. A. Jungmann, 
§.J. Innsbruck: Tyrolia, 1960. Pp. 560. 

This is a collection of J.’s conferences and studies previously published in 
various periodicals. Conclusions of more recent scholarship have been added, 
and often, to avoid repetition, the original text has been abbreviated. Five 
of these studies have already been made available to the American public. 

The first essay has to do with the influence of the anti-Arian struggle on 
the reconstruction of religious culture in the Early Middle Ages. The con- 
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trast between the early- and late-medieval Church is obvious. On the one 
hand, we have communal participation in the liturgy, a closeness of the 
faithful to the unfolding ritual of the altar, a liturgical feast always domi- 
nated by the paschal theme, Christian art of an eschatological tone; on the 
other hand, we see a people deprived of participation and fed with allegorical 
interpretations of the ritual, a Christmas cycle competing with the paschal, 
and an art turning its attention away from the salvation-history perspective 
to a merely historical representation, putting the crucified in the place of the 
glorified Christ, imprinting on everything the age’s speculative theological 
bent. The differences can be multiplied. The cause? According to J., it was 
basically the West’s anti-Arian Christology. 

In another study on the character of the weekly cycle, J. claims that its 
formation ran in a somewhat parallel way to that of the annual cycle. How- 
ever, unlike the paschal redemptive theme, the Christmas themes never did 
succeed in implanting themselves in the weekly cycle. Weekdays dedicated 
to the Persons of the Trinity, Mary, and the saints can be found already in 
the tenth century, while towards the end of the Middle Ages concern for 
personal salvation and sanctification comes to the foreground and dictates 
the themes. 

Several sections deal with aspects of the Divine Office. His conclusions in 
summary form: J. feels that the old Easter Vigil type of night hour did not 
form the basis for the formation of Matins; rather it was the ancient custom 
of praying privately at night in the home which was eventually raised to the 
dignity of public prayer. Psalmody in the Office he considers only as an in- 
troduction, while the rest, beginning with the capitulum, is the chief part of 
the hours. He expresses the hope that in the future reform of the breviary 
the readings will once more be given the predominance they once had over 
the psalmody. 

Other studies are concerned with the theme of the post-Epiphany Sun- 
days, watching at the Lord’s tomb as the origin of the Forty Hours devotion, 
the presence of penitential themes in some of the Pentecost weekday Masses, 
J. Pascher’s thesis that the basic form of the Mass is the meal-symbol, the 
history and meaning behind the practice of the fermentum in the Roman 
Mass, the fundamental idea behind the veneration of the Sacred Heart in the 
Church’s prayer, and several interesting pastoral topics. 

We cannot hope to appraise all the riches of this book here; it is far too 
diverse. But we are grateful that the wealth which was once scattered is now 
assembled in one volume. 


University of Notre Dame Joun H. Miter, C.S.C. 
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La Lor DU Crist: THEOLOGIE MORALE A L’INTENTION DES PRETRES ET 
pES LAics 3: LA VIE EN COMMUNION FRATERNELLE. By Bernhard Hiring, 
C.SS.R. Tournai: Desclée, 1959. Pp. 773. 

This volume completes the French translation of what has already become 
a classic essay in the recasting of moral theology. The general characteristics 
of the work have been discussed in THEOLOGICAL Stunts 21 (1960) 157-59. 

The originality and general excellence of Hiring’s innovations should not 
be permitted to obscure the very appreciable contributions made by his 
French Redemptorist translators—or better, revisers—F. Bourdeau, A. 
Danet, and L. Vereecke. In the preface to the present volume, the author 
acknowledges and approves their initiatives, and indicates that the fifth 
German edition has profited from revisions introduced by them in this 
French translation. 

The first two volumes covered general moral, the theological virtues, and 
the virtue of religion. The third covers fraternal charity and the command- 
ments of the second tablet of the decalogue—presented, in German, as so 
many areas for the service of love, and in the French as so many areas for 
exchange and communion among men. This slight change of viewpoint is 
typical of the ways in which the revisers have made the material of the com- 
mandments more evidently relevant to the life of love. But at the same time 
they have obscured in this volume a principal characteristic of Hiring’s 
book: the emphasis upon the call of Christ and the response of the disciple 
in responsible action. The relative dimming of this perspective was the price 
of greater clarity, smoothness, and naturalness. 

Again, the French revisers have abandoned the decalogue order—one of 
the devices that echoed Hiring’s theme of call-answer, command-response. 
They have thereby made possible a more dramatic and effective presentation 
of what, in their revision, has become the most distinctive chapter of this 
volume. Haring’s work had concluded with the traditional material of the 
eighth commandment, augmented by a treatment—generally lacking in 
non-German works—of the sense of honor. The revisers have moved the 
treatise up front and further augmented it. The result is a chapter which at 
once serves as a bridge between the duties directly of charity and the various 
more corporeal “mediations” of charity, and at the same time calls atten- 
tion to several ethical questions too often overlooked or insufficiently em- 
phasized. This chapter, “Spiritual Exchanges—Communion in Truth and 
Beauty,” subdivides into three parts: (1) Truth-veracity-faithfulness; (2) 
Beauty-art-honor; (3) The media of diffusion and communion of persons in 
truth and beauty. The appropriateness to a systematic moral theology of the 
materials that are new in this chapter is beyond question—especially the 
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fundamental questions of pursuit of knowledge and regard for beauty. And 
it is the careful consideration of these fundamental questions that lifts the 
more practical discussion of entertainment media and communications media 
above the level of scandal and occasions of sin. 

In the introduction of these and other unfamiliar subjects, and in the gen- 
eral plan of the work, an excellent sense of proportion is manifest. This is 
not always true of the casuistry, which is sometimes surprisingly detailed 
but at others omits such important topics as taxation, military service, and 
the “pessary case.” Occasionally, basic theoretical questions get lost sight of 
and a casuistic answer is given, based on contemporary incomplete scientific 
data; for instance, Can overpopulation be a reason for periodic continence 
(pp. 469-70)? May some form of psychosurgery be justified simply as an 
analgesic (pp. 348-49)? 

H.’s readiness not only to experiment and recast his own work, but to ad- 
mit others to a share in his experiment, gives us reason to expect that this 
work will occupy an ever more important place in the education of priests 
and laity. 


Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas RoBeErt J. KELLy, S.J. 


MoRALITY AND MopDERN WARFARE: THE STATE OF THE QUESTION. Edited 
by William J. Nagle. Baltimore: Helicon, 1960. Pp. 168. $3.95. 

ATOMARE KAMPFMITTEL UND CHRISTLICHE ETHIK: DISKUSSIONSBEITRAGE 
DEUTSCHER KATHOLIKEN. By Rudolf Fleischmann et al. Munich: Késel, 
1960. Pp. 196. 

In matters moral a danger exists of trying to thrust reality into a pre- 
fabricated mold. A set of moral rules, constructed to govern an earlier 
situation, is applied uncritically to a present one that is similar. Such a 
tactical error would obviously be made were one to invoke, when ICBMs 
are first detected fifteen minutes away, the rule: recourse to the sword is 
justified only after all peaceful means, notably arbitration, have failed. The 
true moralist constantly re-examines the applicability of his tools to the 
task at hand. Further, the more noble the human values involved, the more 
intense is the effort expended. The more complex the situation and the 
more social its impact, the more urgent is a multilateral approach by 4 
plurality of minds. 

Such a situation is modern warfare. It presents mankind with an unprec- 
edented possibility: the extinction of the race. Never before has man had 
it in his power to extinguish his kind from the face of the earth. Even the 
alternative of limited warfare waged with weapons of restricted lethal effect 
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offers the prospect of the destruction of whole cities and their people. It is 
with both these dreadful possibilities that these two books come to grips. 
Neither presumes to be a definitive solution of this dilemma of mankind. 
Each is modestly content to be just a participant in the public debate on 
nuclear warfare. 

Morality and Modern Warfare is a symposium. Eight experts speak their 
minds, each in the area of his particular competence. The political scientist, 
moral theologians, the military analyst, the sociologist, the atomic authority 
and the jurist, all take articulate part. All are Catholics. Though speaking 
from divergent viewpoints and backgrounds, certain undisputed conclusions 
emerge from their discussion: technological progress has rushed ahead 
heedless of the purposes it must serve, military planning has ignored the 
very values it is supposed to preserve, moral analysis must re-examine the 
changing situation, and ultimately war itself must be outlawed by inter- 
national authority. Each contributor to the symposium is conversant with 
what the others have written. For this measure of unity, difficult in the 
panel-of-experts form of book, the editor deserves credit. He has made 
available for the first time a collaborative Catholic contribution to the 
public discussion. The work is suited alike to the general reader and to the 
fashioners of public policy. An excellent, detailed bibliography enhances the 
volume. 

Atomare Kampfmittel opens with a scientific exposition of the nature and 
effects of nuclear weapons; it is an interpretation, intelligible to the layman, 
of the physical and biological facts of atomic fission harnessed for war. 
Upon this empiric substratum nine authorities in philosophy, theology, and 
law build their theories, weighing the evidence for and against nuclear 
rearmament and warfare. All come to the conclusion, with differing nuance 
and degree of certainty, that it is unethical. Indeed, the book was conceived 
by the publisher as an answer to certain participants in the current German 
debate among Catholics on this subject. These spokesmen advocate an end 
to public discussion and a consensus of the people with the declared Bundes- 
tag policy on atomic rearmament. The service of the publisher to informed 
and viable democracy is evident. Though born from this polemic matrix, 
the volume achieves an unexpected degree of detachment and objectivity. 

To compare the two works one might use a cliché: the American publi- 
cation is long on fact, short on theory, while the German is the opposite. 
This would express an element of truth but would err by oversimplification. 
It is fairer to say that the two complement each other. Modern Warfare is 
tich in the details pertinent to the political, military, and technological 
areas. The facts, their implications, the respective purposes in each of 
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these areas must be painstakingly searched out and reported as an indispens- 
able preliminary to any discussion of public policy regarding nuclear war, 
Otherwise policy courts the risk of unreality. This broad empiric base is 
somewhat lacking in Atomare Kampfmittel. Yet the latter book does present 
the sheer physics and biology with a thoroughness not found in its American 
counterpart. 

The complementarity exists too on the theoretical level. The German 
work is more philosophical and theological. At least, a greater portion of 
the book stays on this plane. For example, the thought of Heidegger and 
Jaspers is blended into the traditional philosophico-theological treatment. 
Subjected to a more critical scrutiny is the requirement that the values 
realized by war be proportionate to the values sacrificed. The choice is not 
simply between a nation’s liberty and culture on the one hand and Com- 
munist domination and loss of freedom on the other. Even under the Red 
heel some freedom to live and love remains with a hope of ultimate ameliora- 
tion. Witness Poland. This is not to imply that Modern Warfare is devoid of 
depth. Indeed, it gives an interpretation of the teaching of Pius XII such 
as is not to be found in the German work. 

Finally, the two books differ sharply on a question of fact prerequisite to 
moral judgment. Can nuclear warfare be limited? The predominant German 


answer is a reasoned nein. Though weapons be reduced in potency, what | 


assurance is there that the number of atomic bombs hurled in war, the 


targets they are dropped upon, and the long-range fall-out can be effectually | 


contained within political and moral limits? The nature of fissionable matter 
and the obliteration bombing of World War II point to a negative conclusion. 
The American view, though not a monolithic one, sees a defeatist attitude 
behind this answer. To hold that nuclear war cannot be limited is to hold 
determinism in the political arena. Man is still free and possessed of reason. 
Let us be on with the urgent task of convincing him of the absolute necessity 
of limitation. Both views are legitimate and deserve a hearing. 

Each of these books is evidence of articulate Catholic expression of 
opinion, long overdue, on a problem that clamors for solution. The question 
needs more light of the same brilliance that these two works shed. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. RoBErT H. SprinceR, S.J. 


NORTHERN ParisH: A SOCIOLOGICAL AND PastTorRaL Stupy. By Joseph B. 
Schuyler, S.J. Chicago: Loyola Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. xxi + 360. $8.00. 

Every book deserves to be reviewed within the context of the author's 
stated goals. In Northern Parish, Fr. Schuyler has rewritten his doctoral 
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dissertation for sociologists and for priests and laity active in the apostolate, 
admitting that the former are frequently novices in pastoral matters and 
the latter usually somewhat impatient with the social-science approach—no 
small understatement of the situation. For these reasons S. has risked 
criticism from both categories of readers. But at the same time both audi- 
ences may profit from this publication. 

Some of the first six chapters of the original dissertation have been 
condensed into footnotes in the first part of the book and merit the atten- 
tion of social scientists. S. should also be commended for his extensive use 
of colored figures and numerous tables. Preparation of parishioners for the 
study, efforts to train the census takers, and their apparent diligence were 
outstanding and will prove fruitful for future researchers. 

But some sociologists will question certain aspects of the methodology. 
Objective sociological research into any kind of human behavior will reveal 
some bright spots and some dark spots. It should not concentrate on either 
but describe and analyze both as part of the investigation. This is most 
easily done if complete anonymity prevails. Yet the actual name of the 
northern parish is cited. This could prove embarrassing to the author, the 
subjects of the study, and particularly to the pastor who helped finance it. 
Whether such a criticism is justified or not in this case can be known only 
to the author and those immediately involved in the research. 

Some, but not all, of the findings are based upon three hundred question- 
naires. One thousand persons promised to return these; less than a third did. 
While S. believes that these are representative, social scientists will point 
out that these three hundred had something in common, i.e., they volun- 
tarily returned questionnaires, which the other seven hundred lacked. Again, 
whether or not this marred the findings must remain unanswered. 

The entire field of parish sociology in the United States is still in the 
pioneering stage, and this study does represent some advances. For example, 
the thoroughly detailed description and analysis of such matters as the 
demographic structure of the parish, occupations, incomes, and educational 
backgrounds of parish members, and a comparison between them and 
non-Catholics within the geographical limits of the parish is far more 
meaningful than such a comparison of Americans generally, or even with 
residents of New York City. The non-Catholic reader will gain insights into 
the subculture of American Catholicism via the chapters on parish priests 
and the Mass and the sacraments. 

Furthermore, Appendix 1 offers a basis for comparing Northern Parish 
with other investigations of this type. It is, of course, to be regretted that 
the nature of the studies does not make entirely adequate comparisons of 
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data fully possible. This is certainly a point which future researchers should 
note. Multiplication of parish studies will prove futile unless they ar 
patterned after previous studies, albeit some new features may be incorpo. 
rated. Parish sociology will come of age only when there are many studies 
of different kinds of parishes susceptible to comparison or contrast. There are 
an index and a bibliography. 


University of Notre Dame Joun J. Kane 


SOUL AND PsycHE: AN ENQUIRY INTO THE RELATIONSHIP OF PSYCHIATRY 
AND RELIGION. By Victor White, O.P. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 312. 
$5.00. 

Victor White, Dominican and erstwhile professor of theology at Black- 
friars, Oxford, died a short time after the publication of this, his third book. 
Known widely through the publication of God and the Unconscious and God 
the Unknown, the author was one of the leading clerical exponents of Jungian 
psychology and was an occasional lecturer at the C. G. Jung Institute of 
Analytical Psychology in Zurich, Switzerland. W. was not an entirely 
uncritical devotee of Jungian doctrine, and of late years it became apparent 
that there was a rift between professor and pupil. The core of the present 
volume is the Cadbury Lectures delivered at the University of Birmingham 
in 1959. 

The thesis of the present work, briefly stated, is that the soul and psyche 
are one and that “it is difficult for religious believers ...to think of the 
soul as excluding the sphere covered also by contemporary psychology.” 
It was precisely in the psyche, he says, that Jung and his followers claimed 
to discover, if not religion, then the basic raw material of religion and its 
indispensable function—treligion in statu nascendi. “So far from dividing soul 
from psyche some Jungians will hold that their effectual separation... 
today is at the root, not only of the decay of religion as an effective social 
and psychological force, but also much of our mental distress” (p. 12). If 
the personality is to be divided between two separate spheres of influence— 
soul, which is the business of theology, and psyche, the domain of the 
therapist—then each must surrender any claim to deal with the whole 
human being or any concern of total personality integration. 

The early portions of the book examine the common ground of religion 
and psychiatry and are concerned with buttressing the author’s main 
thesis. He takes active issue with Zilboorg, whom he quotes as stating 
among other things that “the psychic apparatus is not the soul and the 
soul is not the psyche.”” This thesis, the author believes, “can hardly fail 
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to spread alarm and despondency in concrete practice and, though it may 
make the analyst’s problems a bit easier, it will make the patient’s burden 
heavier.” W. feels strongly about all of this, and through the body of the 
book, eight appendices, and forty-six pages of notes he assembles his data 
and pursues his thesis. To attempt to get all of this within the confines of 
a short review, however, is an impossible task. If you are impatient with 
reviewers who make statements like this, then try, if you please, to get 
together the chapters, “Trinity and Quaternity,” “The Feminine Image in 
Christianity,” “The Integration of Evil,” and then relate them to the 
main thesis. 

There is no doubt at all about the fact that this is one well-reasoned 
Jungian way of conceiving the relation between soul and psyche, and it is 
also a valiant effort to defend the unity of man. Many American psychi- 
atrists will disagree with it, however, and will lean to Fr. Gustave 
Weigel’s concept that the “psyche is not the pneuma of the theologians, 
but only a detectable apparatus in the conscious and unconscious behavior 
of man. Pneuma is the soul, the spirit, the transcendence reaching element 
in man,” etc. 

Have no doubt about the excellence of the work. It should be widely 
read, but the problems it points up make evident the great need in this 
country for a “House of Studies” attached to a large Catholic university, 
in which outstanding theologians, psychologists, psychiatrists, philosophers, 
anthropologists, etc., from all over would meet in regular conclave in order 
to study serious problems, like those in question, and the numerous others 
which are sure to face us in what Pope Pius XII called “the remarkable 
springtime which lies before man.” 


The Institute of Living FRANCIS J. BRACELAND 
Hartford, Conn. 


Tue ScHoot Bus Law: A CasE Stupy 1n EpvucaTION, RELIGION, AND 
Pouitics. By Theodore Powell. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Univ. 
Press, 1960. Pp. xi + 334. $5.00. 

In this volume, germane to the study of religion, education, and politics 
in contemporary America, a public information consultant to the Connecti- 
cut State Board of Education has presented a detailed and interesting 
analysis of the 1957 legislative struggle in his state over bus transportation 
for private-school pupils. 

People all over the country learned in May, 1957, that the Connecticut 
Assembly had passed, by the margin of a single tie-breaking vote by the 
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Speaker of the House, a law allowing the towns which provided transporta- 
tion for public-school pupils to do the same, if they chose, for children 
attending private, nonprofit schools. Comparatively few outside the state 
would know of the struggle that had gone on in several towns in earlier 
months. Nor would many be aware of the conflicting interests, pressures, 
and open crusading of political and religious groups which affected the final 
result. With care and precision Mr. Powell has assembled the story. He has 
used legislative documents, newspaper accounts, and editorials, and even 
reported what he learned from a large number of personal interviews with 
participants in the struggle on both the town and state-wide level. There 
emerges a valuable study of recent Americana vital to the three fields men- 
tioned above. 

Though it was formally a legal and political thing, the author sees the 
bus case as a religious conflict, specifically a Catholic-Protestant battle. 
At times he seems to editorialize to the effect that religion, or better, men 
of religion, are out of place in political struggles. He does not want to 
admit that there are occasions when opinions and activities in the political 
sphere tangle with rights of conscience and, say, the parental duties of a 
citizen who happens to be a church member as well. If intervention by men 
of religion in such cases be branded interference in politics, one should 
remark that it is rather high-level politics. Moreover, the secular politicians 
have not always proved themselves capable of handling such problems 
particularly well. 

P.’s editorializing runs throughout the book. There is no quarrel with 
this as such, since a case study needs evaluation as well as presentation. 
One senses a sincere effort on his part to be objective in his comments. 
One may not agree with his every deduction. An example of this latter 
would be his handling of a public statement by the Catholic bishops of 
Connecticut and an almost simultaneous pronouncement by the Greater 
Hartford (Protestant) Council of Churches. Each statement made reference 
to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States on the constitu- 
tionality of bus transportation at public expense for parochial-school 
pupils. Both the bishops and the Council seem to have gone somewhat 
beyond the meaning of the Court, even though in different directions. P. 
points this out. Yet he himself then proceeds to overreach his mark by 
implying that both groups drew their conclusions with deliberate and 
malicious forethought. “If the devil can quote Scripture for his purposes,” 
observes P., “cannot clergymen quote Supreme Court opinions for theirs?” 
(p. 220). 


Quite interesting are P.’s reflections on the attitudes and activities of 
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religious leaders involved in the struggle. He observes that both Catholics 
and Protestants decided their policies and moves and then called on their 
respective constituents to support them. He thinks it would have been 
more democratic to have first ascertained the wishes of the people and then 
led them in their fight. Secondly, he is of the opinion that those clergymen 
of both sides who used an irenic rather than a bellicose strategy in putting 
forth their views did more good and less harm for the causes they espoused. 
He suggests to men of religion that there is more victory-potential in honey 
than in vinegar. Thirdly, he laments what appeared to him to be an im- 
mediate declaration of war by both Catholic and Protestant leaders, without 
either side ever making an attempt to sit down at the conference table 
with the opposition to try to find a meeting of minds and a peaceful solution. 

To this reviewer there is here much food for meditation, especially in the 
last point. In these days of increasing search for peace and understanding, 
what might be accomplished by a more irenic spirit, by dialogue, in the 
thorn patch of American Church-State relations? The Sovereign Pontiff has 
set an example in similar, if not parallel, instances and shown that a Chris- 
tian spirit of charity need not be suspect of weakness or naiveté regarding 
possible evil intentions of the “enemy.” Though the Catholic Church has 
achieved much in hard-fought battles of the past, are there not other ways 
of achieving even more? 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland Wrturam Karrer Dunn 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLE STUDY FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. By J. F. 
Armstrong ef al., under the chairmanship of B. M. Metzger. Princeton 
Seminary Pamphlets 1. 2nd rev. ed.; Princeton: Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 1960. Pp. 107. $1.00. “Destined primarily for regular use 
by theological students and ministers,” this compact and inexpensive 
bibliography offers a good listing of books on Scripture in English under the 
general headings: The Whole Bible, The Old Testament, The New Testa- 
ment, Linguistic Aids to Exegesis. Only in the last section are titles ad- 
mitted in other languages. Each group is further broken down into pertinent 
subdivisions (e.g., according to the individual books of the OT and NT). 
This revision of the bibliography, which originally appeared in 1948, has 
added sections covering Bibliographical Aids, History of Biblical Scholar- 
ship, Dead Sea Scrolls, New Testament Ethics. In the revised listings not 
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only have new titles been added, but references to older works now super- 
seded have been omitted. The bibliography is intended to be “selective in 
character, . . . representative of the best in Biblical scholarship.” It should 
certainly prove to be a handy listing of books on the Bible for instructors in 
college-religion courses, even though the compilers disclaim the destiny of 
it for “graduate work and research purposes”; it is a good place to begin. 
However, the bibliography is quite lean on Catholic entries, containing only 
some thirty. Surely J. T. Milik’s Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of 
Judaea, A. Wikenhauser’s New Testament Introduction, L. Cerfaux’ Christ in 
the Theology of St. Paul, and F. Prat’s The Theology of St. Paul are at least 
as representative of the best in biblical scholarship as some of the titles 
listed. 
Woodstock College Joseph A. Fitemyer, S.J. 


THe Worp OF LIFE: Essays ON THE BIBLE. Dublin: Gill, 1959. Pp. viii + 
123. 8/6d. Essays which first appeared in the Furrow during 1957, 
The authors are Irish priests engaged in educational work. Of the twelve 
contributors, five are Scripture professors in major seminaries and one holds 
the chair of Oriental languages in University College, Dublin; five teach 
theology or religion in seminaries or colleges and one is a diocesan inspector 
of schools. The essays on “The Word of God in Human Speech,” “The 
Guardian of the Word—the Church,” “The World of the Bible,” ‘The 
Bible in Perspective,” and “The Dead Sea Scrolls” constitute a layman’s 
general introduction to the Bible—good examples of haute vulgarisation. In 
my opinion, Kevin Symth, S.J., is too categorical in his denial of any “direct 
influence” of the Dead Sea Scrolls “even on the vocabulary of the N.T.” 
and of any parallels between the Qumr4n practices and Christianity. The 
essays on “Group Study of the Bible,” “Teaching the Bible in School,” 
“The Old Testament and Our Youth,” and “The Bible, Book of Devotion” 
will interest priests concerned with the pastoral problem of getting our 
Catholic people to read the Scriptures. 

Passionist Monastery, Union City, N.J. Richard Kugelman, C.P. 


THE Four Gospets: AN Historicat Intropuction. By Lucien Cerfaux. 
Translated by Patrick Hepburne-Scott. Westminster, Md.: Newman; 
London: Darton, Longman & Todd Ltd., 1960. Pp. xxii + 145. $3.00. 
Teachers of college theology will be grateful to the publishers for providing 
a readable English version of Msgr. Cerfaux’ very useful little study of the 
Gospels, which appeared in French under the title La voix vivante de l’évan- 
gile. L. Johnston has provided a brief preface to this edition. The translation 
is smooth and fairly accurate (p. 6, |. 29: omit “The” before “tradition”; p. 12, 
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ll. 19, 22: read “sentence” for “phrase”; p. 15, 1. 26: read “useless” for 
“ynnecessary”; p. 51, 1. 26: read “theory” for “story”; p. 62, 1. 29: read 
“omission” for “mission’’). The first chapter deals with the oral tradition 
preceding the written Gospels and with a very brief review of unacceptable 
hypotheses by rationalist critics. The next four chapters discuss Mt, Mk, 
Lk, and Jn: the literary characteristics of each, an analytical plan, an excel- 
lent discussion of the Evangelist’s message, summaries of non-Catholic 
criticism touching each Gospel. Chap. 6 gives a useful review of the fortunes 
of the four Gospels in the second century, when the Church, giving them a 
place of honor above the OT prophets, understands them as four presenta- 
tions of the one Gospel of Jesus Christ, or as the fourfold Gospel, which 
replaces the early, oral tradition. Chap. 7 discusses divagations from the 
fourfold Gospel: apocryphal gospels, notable textual variations in the 
canonical Gospels, and the Agrapha, sayings of Jesus not included in the 
inspired Gospel texts. A final chapter sketches succinctly the influence of 
the Gospels upon the liturgical, ascetical, and intellectual life of the Church 
in the second century. As an introduction to a fruitful understanding of the 
most sacred books in the NT canon, C.’s work is a masterpiece. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City D. M. Stanley, S.J. 


LA REVELATION PROGRESSIVE DES PERSONNES DIVINES. By Jean Isaac, 
0.P. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 211. 8.40 NF. I.’s twelve 
conferences are a study of progressive revelation in the proper sense. Without 
appealing to hints and adumbrations, he attempts to show how certain key 
biblical words and concepts—God, Father, Son, word, wisdom, etc.— 
which originate in the OT have become the words in which Christian truths 
are enunciated. This way of exposition is best calculated to convey to the 
modern Christian the true meaning of the words which are commonplace in 
his cult and his speech. I.’s exposition is fortified by an abundant quotation 
and explanation of biblical texts. His awareness of development is seen in 
his adoption of the position that Mary did not realize the divinity of Jesus 
at first. In a few other positions I. has spoken less felicitously. Jn 8:59 
cannot be construed as a claim that Jesus is Yahweh (p. 51). The NT does 
not present Jesus as Yahweh, or as the Father, or as God; it presents Him 
as the Son of God, as I. has pointed out in preceding chapters. The identifi- 
cation of the “evil spirit” (1 S 19:9) and the “lying spirit” (1 K 22:22) as 
personal demons (pp. 158-59) is out of harmony with Hebrew thought 
patterns, and I. forgets that these evil spirits are said to come from Yahweh. 
The translation of the phrase “in the spirit” in the NT as “inwardly” is not 
“a piece of misplaced piety” (p. 164) but is founded on a study of Greek 
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idiom. I.’s attempt to make the thought of the Johannine writings prior to 
the thought of the Pauline writings (p. 174) runs into serious objections 
based on a comparison of the two collections, which he does not discuss, 
These reservations are few and unimportant. The book is a clear and well- 
organized compendium of the development of biblical doctrine and should 
be extremely useful. 

Loyola University, Chicago John L. McKenzie, S.J. 


LES PAROLES D’ADIEUX DU SEIGNEUR. By G.-M. Behler, O.P. Leetio 
divina 27. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 281. 12 NF. One of the 
fruits of the modern biblical movement ought to be a new and superior 
devotional exposition of the Bible. B.’s work is a good example of what can 


be expected. His subject is the farewell discourse of Jn 13-17. The author, | 


whose scholarly career was unfortunately halted by illness early in life, is 
profoundly erudite; his book is not formally a learned exposition, but the 
exposition rests upon sound scholarship. The origin of the discourse, e.g., is 
attributed to “the redactional hypothesis.” The line-by-line commentary 
which B. employs is not calculated to produce a unified work and a single 
impression, and the book suffers somewhat as a consequence. Effectively, 
it is a series of essays or meditations inspired chiefly by B.’s conferences to 
a community of contemplatives. Each of the meditations is charming. B. 
makes extensive use of well-chosen quotations from the Fathers, particularly 
Augustine, from Thomas Aquinas, and from such modern writers as Braun. 
The book illustrates the positive results of biblical scholarship which are so 
often demanded by the public; it shows that the restraints imposed by 
criticism upon biblical interpretation are not restraints upon the spiritual 
understanding of the Bible, in the proper sense of the word. 
Loyola University, Chicago John L. McKenzie, S.J. 


Der ProzeEss Jesu. By Josef Blinzler. 3rd rev. ed.; Regensburg: Pustet, 
1960. Pp. 375. DM 18.—(cloth), 15.50 (paper). This enlarged edition 
enhances the worth of a book that was acclaimed at its publication in 1951 
as the most complete and competent study of the trial of Jesus produced by 
modern biblical scholarship. While the English translation published in 1959 
revised and enlarged the second German edition, this third edition contains 
much new material not found in the English version. There is a chapter 
on the burial of Jesus and five new excursuses: the servants of the Sanhedrin, 
the chronology of Pilate, the role of Herod Antipas in the condemnation of 
Jesus, the meaning of ekathisen in Jn 19:13, and a discussion of the burial 
narrative of Mark. The bibliography has been brought up to date and the 
book’s usefulness has been greatly increased by the addition of a Stellen- 
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register listing references to the Bible, Jewish and Christian Apocrypha, 
Qumran literature, etc. B. is already on record as an opponent of the authen- 
ticity of the Turin Shroud (e.g., Das Turiner Grablinnen und die Wissen- 
schaft). The new chapter on the burial, while never mentioning the Shroud 
of Turin, brings out strongly the difficulties encountered in the Gospel 
narratives, especially John, by defenders of the Turin cloth. 

Passionist Monastery, Union City, N.J. Richard Kugelman, C.P. 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Jules Lebreton, 
§.J. Translated by James E. Whalen. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. 
Pp. 382. $5.50. The issuance of this valued volume makes a notable 
addition to the corpus of spiritual writing presently available in English. 
A perceptive synthesis of biblical and dogmatic theology, L.’s work de- 
lineates with clarity and force what he styles “the imperious gentleness of 
the New Law.” In his effort to relate spiritual doctrine, as derived from the 
NT, to historical development, L. has succeeded admirably. Using ancient 
sources and texts from the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers, especially 
Irenaeus, he points out the internal unity and consistent development of 
the Church’s spiritual doctrine; by alluding to the early heresies and their 
almost cyclic reappearance in spiritual matters, he indicates the correspond- 
ing danger of rootless incontinuity in ascetical teaching. Amplification and 
explanation of NT texts are drawn most aptly not only from John of the 
Cross and Francis de Sales, but also from Sgren Kirkegaard. The presenta- 
tion of piety, derived directly from Scripture and dogma, re-enforced by the 
teaching of the Fathers and doctors, and located in historical context, 
affords a secure introduction to spirituality; the excellent footnotes will 
easily draw the more advanced reader to a wider range of pertinent readings 
from classical spiritual writers. NT exegesis has rapidly developed since the 
first publication of this volume in 1947; a future revision might note variants 
on, and some qualifications of, L.’s interpretations; still, the elements of his 
scriptural synthesis of spirituality are founded on a congeries of texts, and 
only rarely on one. A more lengthy explanation, or note, to clarify L.’s cita- 
tion of P. Rousselot’s comment on Augustine’s De spiritu et littera (p. 193) 
regarding the assent to grace, would perhaps be apposite. The range and 
solidity of L.’s presentation commends his work highly; the fine translation 
(made on the fourteenth French edition) makes it easier to recommend. 

Shadowbrook, Lenox, Mass. William J. Burke, S.J. 


Die EssENER IN DER WISSENSCHAFTLICHEN DISKUSSION VOM AUSGANG 
pes 18. BIS zUM BEGINN DES 20. JAHRHUNDERTS: EINE WISSENSCHAFTS- 
GESCHICHTLICHE StupiE. By Siegfried Wagner. Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir 
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die alitestamentliche Wissenschaft 79; Berlin: Tépelmann, 1960. Pp. xii + 
284. DM 36.— The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls in 1947 was 
the occasion for a renewal of interest in the Jewish sect called Essene, which 
is mentioned by Josephus along with the Pharisees and Sadducees as one 
of the treis philosophiai in late Judaism. The Essenes had been previously 
known to us through the writings of Josephus, Philo, Pliny the Elder, and 
Hippolytus (and other authors who depended on these). Attempts had al- 
ways been made by scholars to find out more about the Essenes and to 
relate them to the rest of Judaism as well as to Christianity or John the 
Baptist. The variety of such attempts was great. The present monograph 
is a survey of these interpretations of the Essenes, remarkable in its almost 
exhaustive coverage and full bibliography which alone takes up thirty-four 
pages of fine print and is divided into three sections: presentations of the 
Essenes before 1800; since 1800; scientific historical sketches. The four 
main parts deal with the treatment of the sect in the time of the Aufklarung 
(1780-1830), the subsequent sober and bias-free evaluation of the sources 
relating to the sect (1830-1880), the discussion of the sources at the end of 
the nineteenth century, and finally the Essene problem in the twentieth 
century. The monograph began as a doctoral dissertation presented to the 
University of Erlangen in 1957, entitled Die Essenerforschung im 19. Jahr- 
hundert. The investigation is not confined to what was written on the Essenes 
alone but includes discussions of the Therapeutae, a related group in Egypt. 
The monograph will have great utility in putting the identification of the 
Qumran sect in its proper focus. W. admits that the identification of it as 
Essene is “unter den Forschern fast allgemein angenommen.” Yet it has its 
difficulties; but some of these at least are the relics of views once held, and 
W.’s work will give the needed perspective to judge the problem properly. 
Woodstock College Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J. 


LE TRAVAIL SELON SAINT JEAN CHRYSOSTOME. By Lucien Daloz. Theolo- 
gie, pastorale et spiritualité, Recherches et synthéses 4. Paris: Lethielleux, 1959. 
Pp. ix + 183. Chrysostom never taught a systematic theology of work. 
Yet D. has collected the pertinent texts and shown two ideas to be dominant: 
(1) man as the image of God is the basis for C.’s teaching or work; (2) the 
difference between work (ergasia) and labor (ponos) is not substantial but 
accidental and corresponds to the exigencies of an order in which redemption 
became necessary. With regard to work (ergasia), C. taught that its end was 
to form man in wisdom (just as God’s wisdom is made manifest in His 
“works” of creation and providence) ; consequently, man would have had to 
work whether Adam sinned or not. Given Adam’s fall, work became labor 
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(ponos), in order to provide man with a remedy for, and a deterrent from, 
sin. Technology, in an almost twentieth-century sense, is a result of this 
labor. Several other noteworthy considerations in this volume are: work and 
human relations, and work according to other Antiochene writers. One sur- 
prising conclusion emerges: according to the evidence assembled, there is 
nothing specifically Christian about C.’s theology of work; it is presented in 
terms of the Fall but receives no new dimension because of the Incarnation. 
Woodstock College Richard E. Doyle, S.J. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE ON THE Psaims 1: Psatms 1-29. Translated and 
annotated by Dame Scholastica Hebgin and Dame Felicitas Corrigan. 
Ancient Christian Writers 29. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. vi + 
354. $4.50. The only previous complete English translation of A.’s 
commentaries on the Psalms, in the Oxford Library of the Fathers, was 
finished in 1857. The present version was made from the Corpus christian- 
orum (1956) presentation of the Maurist edition and will run, according to 
present proportions, to about nine volumes. This vast scope may help to 
explain the disappointing absence of the extensive textual notes which dis- 
tinguish previous ACW volumes; the translators confine themselves to 
scriptural references and an occasional brief annotation. The general and 
relatively brief introduction, the simple reproduction, with slight changes, 
of the chronological list of the CC edition, and the extremely slim bibliog- 
raphy, confirm the impression that the task has been conceived almost 
exclusively as one of translation. And the translation, happily, is excellent, 
capturing with freedom, fidelity, and dignity the ardent and informal charm 
of the original. There are indexes, scriptural and general. 

Woodstock College Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 


La TEOR{A DEL PROGRESO DOGMATICO EN LOS TEOLOGOS DE LA ESCUELA 
DE SALAMANCA. By CAndido Pozo, S.J. Madrid: Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientificas, 1959. Pp. xviii + 269. A new collection, 
Bibliotheca theologica Hispana, to consist of two sections embracing respec- 
tively studies and texts, is promisingly inaugurated by this volume, which 
presents the history of the contribution made by the Dominican school of 
Salamanca to the solution of the delicate problem of dogmatic development. 
The theologians of this school were the first to state the problem explicitly 
and to elaborate the various solutions that subsequently came to be re- 
garded as classical. Among the important issues brought up during the 
controversy were the nature of papal infallibility, the value of patristic 
evidence, the connection between Scripture and tradition, and the terminol- 
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ogy of theological censures. But the nucleus of the discussion concerned the 
relations between divine faith and theological conclusions. P.’s point of 
departure is Francis de Vitoria, founder of the school of Salamanca in 1526; 
his study ends with the death of John of St. Thomas in 1644. Between these 
two outstanding figures come such notable theologians as Soto, Cano, 
Sotomayor, Medina, and Bajfiez, plus ten authors of more modest stature. 
P.’s chief merit is his careful investigation of unpublished sources. His 
lengthy examination of MSS enables him to go far beyond, and repeatedly 
to correct, some of the positions maintained by Marin Sola, particularly the 
latter’s contention that Molina’s denial of the definability of theological 
conclusions as dogmas of faith affronted traditional teaching. A. Lang had 
earlier shown the lack of any opinion favorable to the definability of theo- 
logical conclusions during the Middle Ages, on the ground that during that 
period the question had not yet been raised. P. brings out the fact that when 
the problem was first formulated reflectively in the sixteenth century, all 
the solutions which later became more sharply delineated appeared almost 
simultaneously. He concludes that none of them has a claim to be called 
traditional. In any case, the solutions offered by the Salamanca school to 
the problem of dogmatic progress are historically significant and must be 


recognized as such. 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas Cyril Vollert, S.J. 


Tue VATICAN CoUNCIL’s TEACHING ON THE EVOLUTION oF DocMma: A 
Stupy IN NINETEENTH CENTURY THEOLOGY. By Mark G. McGrath, 
C.S.C. Santiago, Chile. Pp. 134. No publishing house or date is 
indicated for this dissertation, submitted for the doctorate in theology at 
the Angelicum in Rome in 1953. It was published some time after that; 
mention of the year 1957 occurs in the Preface. The author’s purpose is not 
to examine the positions of Catholic theologians on doctrinal development, 
but rather to study the first explicit pronouncement made on the subject 
by the teaching Church. This declaration was issued by the Vatican Council 
and deserves more recognition than it has received. The problem is capably 
investigated within the context of the issues that surround it. Consequently, 
slight attention is paid to Méhler and Newman, whose ideas evoked no 
official reaction in Rome. On the other hand, the theories of such theologians 
as de Lamennais, Hermes, Giinther, and Déllinger are analyzed in detail; 
these authors erred in various ways, and in condemning their systems Rome 
marked out the confines of orthodoxy in the evolution of dogma. Apart 
from the aberrations cultivated by fideism, traditionalism, rationalism, and 
semirationalism which the Church had to combat, the question is inherently 
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important in the century that witnessed dogmatic progress culminating in 
the solemn definitions of the Immaculate Conception and papal infallibility. 
The teaching of the Vatican Council is not very extensive in this domain 
and is rather negative in its formulation. Yet it also conveys positive doc- 
trine, to the extent that in its repudiation of errors it prescribes the bound- 
aries within which any Catholic hypothesis must abide. Hence, the Council 
did not settle the question; but by teaching exactly what dogma is, it fixed 
the limits for all theories, past or present or future, that have been or may 
be proposed. 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas Cyril Vollert, S.J. 


Wauat Is an EcuMENICAL Councit? By Thoralf T. Thielen. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. xix + 185. $2.95. Intended for the layman 
as a brief introduction to the theology of an ecumenical council; achieves its 
purpose admirably. T. is not concerned here with a detailed history of the 
councils but solely with the theological principles concerning them, such as 
are generally contained in theological manuals. T. has managed to bring 
this teaching down to the level of the intelligent layman without sacrificing 
accuracy in any way. In addition, he does a fine job of outlining the manner 
in which the Church became increasingly conscious of the meaning of an 
ecumenical council through the centuries and gradually expressed this 
understanding of faith in the more precise theological terms we now use. 
As he discusses such notions as formal and material convocation, T. also 
draws freely upon the history of past councils which exemplifies this distinc- 
tion and shows how the Church, in formulating her more explicit doctrine, 
must reflect back upon what did happen in order to state what must happen. 
The volume includes a bibliography, a thorough index, and a glossary of 
special terms associated with this topic. 

Catholic University of America John L. Murphy 


THE Mystery or Gop’s Grace. By J.-H. Nicolas, O.P. Dubuque: 
Priory Press, 1960. Pp. x + 102. $1.25. An explanation of grace which 
follows closely the order and doctrine of Sum. theol. 1-2, qq. 109-14, 
with such additions, e.g., on the formal effects of sanctifying grace, as are 
not treated by St. Thomas in this part of the Summa. The work may provide 
a helpful review for those already acquainted with the technicalities of 
Scholastic discussions of grace; it will hardly appeal to others, even the 
well-educated. Its extensive concern with the metaphysics of the divine 
motion and indwelling and its failure in part to escape a mere repetition of 
St. Thomas hinder it from fully achieving its lofty purpose, to illuminate 
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the mysterious new reality which lies at the heart of Christian morality, 
At the risk of an invidious comparison it may be said that Charles Journet’s 
recent book on the same theme (see THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 21 [1960] 501), 
which has also been translated (The Meaning of Grace [New York: Kenedy, 
1960]), has been more successful in adapting the Catholic and Thomistic 
doctrine of grace to the capacities of a modern audience. 

Woodstock College Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 


CouURT TRAITE DE THEOLOGIE MARIALE. By René Laurentin. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1959. Pp. 170. 9.75 fr. Laurentin’s ever-growing reading 
public will hail this completely-revised fourth edition of his history-of-dogma 
approach to Mariology. It has an interesting polyglot publishing story: 
the first edition, 1953, appeared in French; the second, a revision in 1954, 
appeared in English only, as Queen of Heaven: A Short Treatise on Marian 
Theology, in Dublin, 1956, in New York, 1957. The third edition, revised 
as of mid-1955, appeared in Italian and German. The new fourth edition 
adds considerable material, e.g., on the first chapters of Luke, as well as 
much more on John, on virginifas in partu, and on the Immaculate Con- 
ception, with good use of the studies done for the centenary of the definition. 
The section on dogmatic development from 431 to 1050 has grown from two 
to twelve pages. There are also new appendices: on our Lady in the OT, 
on the term theotokos, on the apocryphal infancy narratives, and on the 
first Marian feast. Contrary to the view of some others, this reviewer regrets 
the dropping of the useful “Table rectificative des piéces mariales inau- 
thentiques ou discutées contenues dans les deux Patrologies de Migne,” 
which made up pp. 119-73 of the first edition and was omitted in the English 
translation. L. shows his customary but still astonishing familiarity with 
recent writings, incorporating them into the text with full references. An 
eight-page selective bibliography is placed at the end, along with a brief 
lexicon of theological terms, as well as scriptural, author, and subject 
indexes. Will not some enterprising American publisher encourage the 
indefatigable Laurentin to give us a fifth edition in English, enriched with a 
matching English bibliography? 

Catholic University of America Eamon R. Carroll, O.Carm. 


Tue Mass: A LirurcicaL CoMMENTARY. By A. Croegaert. Translated by 
J. Holland Smith. 2 vols. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958, 1960. Pp. 
ix + 251, ix + 311. $4.75 each. For priests who desire a deeper 
knowledge of the meaning and history of the rites and prayers of the Mass 
but have not the leisure or resources to search for it in many books and 
periodicals. To satisfy them, C. took up the parts of the Mass in the order 
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in which they occur and traced their origin and development, pointing 
out their theological and liturgical significance as well. Vol. 1 treats the 
Mass of the Catechumens, Vol. 2 the Mass of the Faithful. The data ac- 
cumulated by C.’s careful research is included in the work to a point suf- 
ficient both to establish his competence and to satisfy the reader’s desire for 
information. Seldom is the quantity of historical detail excessive, i.e., more 
than the reader actually finds helpful. The theological explanation of the 
rites would have been more effective at times had it been briefer and more to 
the point. This is the case, e.g., in the chapters of Vol. 2 dealing with the 
question, who offers the Mass? Occasionally, practical suggestions are 
proposed which do not seem particularly relevant. These are but minor 
failings. Each chapter is carefully divided, and each division carries its 
own heading, which is included in the Table of Contents—a fortunate 
arrangement, because the work does not invite long, continuous reading. 
It will be most appreciated as one which can be easily consulted as need or 
desire arise. 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas Everett A. Diederich, S.J. 


Tue SoLEsMES METHOD. By Dom Joseph Gajard, O.S.B. Translated by 
Cecile Gabain. Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1960. Pp. 86. No 
one who has spent but the briefest time in the formal study of the liturgical 
music of the Catholic Church is unaware of the vast and beneficial influence 
of Solesmes on this discipline, especially in the field of plain chant. This 
volume, written by no less an authority than the present choirmaster of 
Solesmes, is a welcome addition to the somewhat meager supply of reliable 
literature in the field of plain chant. Although only eighty-six pages in length, 
this work is not one to be read by an amateur in one sitting. Chapters on 
the rules of rhythmical technique and those on the more practical rules of 
style will require both reflection and use in performance before they can 
be fully appreciated. This book would be a practical gift for anyone asso- 
ciated in any way with liturgical music. 

Woodstock College Joseph M. Hamernick, S.J. 


MorRALs AND MAN. By Gerald Vann, O.P. 2nd ed.; New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1960. Pp. 223. $3.50. An elaboration of papers read some years 
ago before the Aquinas Societies of London and Leicester, and of articles 
contributed to such periodicals as Blackfriars and the Month. It was first 
published in book form in 1937 under the title Morals Makyth Man. No 
substantial revision has been made of that edition. Part 1 synthesizes the 
basic moral philosophy of St. Thomas: the end of man, human freedom, the 
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moral order. This is contrasted with the utilitarian and hedonist ethical 
positions. The data of reason is briefly supplemented by that of revelation. 
In this part of the book a measure of depth is achieved. Part 2 makes the 
application of the above theory to a broad range of topics: humanism, 
private property, automation, divorce, childbearing, the liturgy, education, 
etc. Given such varied subject matter, no adequate development can be 
expected. We find rather a series of comments on the sociopolitical scene 
intended for a quite literate audience. Unfortunately, extensive and lengthy 
citations from other authors mar this section. In some chapters there is 
little of Vann and much of Maritain, Gilson, Helen Waddell, and others. 
V. takes a positive approach, has little of casuistry, and clearly distinguishes 
morals from legalism. His style is rich in literary allusion and delightfully 
departs from the technical language of textbook and learned tome. Though 
this book is not the fruit of original research, it is far from mere populariza- 
tion. 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Robert H. Springer, S.J. 


INTRODUCTION AUX SCIENCES JURIDIQUES. By Léo Pelland, C.R. Montreal: 
Editions Bellarmin, 1960. Pp. 604. $15.00. Best described, perhaps, 
as a treatise on political philosophy in the light of Thomistic principles and 
papal pronouncements, with special reference to the Canadian form and 
institutions of state, and extended to embrace the existence, structure, and 
external relations of the Catholic Cnurch. There are three sections: an 
epistemological introduction, with attention to the juridical implications of 
various theories; a second section on law, right, and justice in general; and 
the third and largest on the particular forms of juridical order as expressed 
in the Church, the civil society, and (briefly) the international sphere. With 
items on so vast an area of thought and action—and on subjects so disparate 
as the notion of common good, the purely penal law, the relations of Church 
and state, freedom of worship, the right of suffrage, the right to work, the 
just price, the universal, diocesan, and parochial organization of the Catholic 
Church, the conditions of a just war, the justification of the death penalty, 
and the composition of the Canadian judicial system—the book’s utility 
consists more in its encyclopedic inclusiveness of matter and orthodoxy of 
doctrine than in profundity of treatment or novelty of concept. One limita- 
tion, from the viewpoint of the realistic lawyer, is the fact that, while actual 
juridical practice has long been dominated by one or another voluntaristic 
approach, P. (faithful to his Thomistic premises) is rigidly committed to the 
primacy of the rational element in law, with a consequent underemphasis 
of the function of choice and election which figure so prominently and 
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inevitably in forming and administering the complex social order of today. 
The ample index is conducive to the encyclopedic usefulness of the work, 
and an extensive critical bibliography is. provided. 

Woodstock College John J. Reed, S.J. 


An INTRODUCTION To A CATHOLIC CATECHISM. Edited by Hubert Fischer. 
New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. Pp. xiv + 169. The publica- 
tion in America of the German Catechism (1957) helped to stimulate 
fresh interest in religious education. In the slim volume under review the 
authors share some of the insights which vitalize the pages of their catechism. 
The brief orientation of Clifford Howell, S.J., and Franz Schreibmayr’s 
essay, “Main Theological Themes of the Catechism,” give rich evidence 
of the kerygmatic emphases which are our heritage from apostolic and 
patristic times. God’s invitation to share Trinitarian life through Christ 
evokes from grateful man the glad response of liturgical worship and the 
faith-commitment of the observing of God’s will from the highest motives of 
charity. Alois Heller’s “Introducing the Catechism to Catechists” is provoca- 
tive for its forceful apologetic justifying departure from so-called “tradi- 
tional” approaches which are historically post-Reformation, profoundly 
conditioned by the polemics of that era. He deplores indifference to the 
catechetical task too frequently encountered among the German clergy, 
as well as the meager training of many catechists who reject the new cate- 
chism not from any ill will but from fear “that they will not be able to 
cope with the new things they expect to find within its pages, whether in 
method or in theological content” (p. 106). Hubert Fischer’s chapter on 
lesson-format is illuminating for a fair critique of the catechism’s methodol- 
ogy, but Klemens Tilmann’s more specific proposals, though highly sug- 
gestive, may require careful adaptation by experienced American practi- 
tioners. National differences also crop up in the essay of interpretation which 
analyzes the catechism’s richly symbolic drawings by Albert Burkart. 
One regret is the failure in this English edition to specify the age group 
envisioned by the German authors. American teachers might well be 
cautious in seeking grade levels psychologically suited to the German 
catechism, but they could not go wrong in harvesting here some precious 
universals of catechetical wisdom. 

Fordham University Vincent M. Novak, S.J. 


ENGLIisH RELIGIOUS DissENT. By Erik Routley. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1960. Pp. vi + 214. $3.75. The author of this short survey of his- 
torical English “‘nonconformity” is a former tutor in ecclesiastical history at 
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Mansfield College, a theological faculty for Congregationalist, or Free 
Church, ministers at Oxford. His aim is to explain to the general reader the 
way “dissent” became an institution in English religious life. Here dissent 
is defined with only a catch-all phrase: “a responsible minority opinion.” 
His book begins with a short and poorly organized chapter surveying thirteen 
centuries of dissenting thought in the British Isles prior to the Reformation, 
There follow four important chapters on the growth of nonconformity 
during the reign of Elizabeth and then the rise of the Independents’ move- 
ment from 1693 until the death of Cromwell. The later phases of the story 
are less dramatic. It is a curious sidelight that during the Whig ascendancy 
the toleration won by the nonconformists after the “Glorious Revolution” 
would have been suppressed except for the death of Queen Anne. “The 
death of this exceedingly commonplace monarch was the most dramatic 
episode of her reign.” Under the Hanoverians the dissenters came into an 
increasing respectability, and the inspirational preaching of John Wesley 
gave to many of them a new orientation in their theological outlook. The 
study concludes with two chapters on the more modern trends among the 
Free Church adherents and the present-day status of the various conflicting 
currents within the non-Anglican Protestants. The task R. set himself is a 
formidable one, and if he is not successful it is largely because of the elusive 
character of his subject: “Dissent is an untidy, inconsistent affair.” Dis- 
senters have tended historically to be emotional and even cantankerous 
about their beliefs. The rational basis for their opposition to an official church 
is rarely clear. Readers of Knox’s Enthusiasm will be traveling over familiar 
ground, yet R. offers some new insights into the positive content of dis- 
senters’ theology. Two criticisms should be made. First, the more recent 
studies on this subject seem to have made little impression on this analysis: 
Dickens’ study of Henrician Lollardy in Yorkshire, Knappen’s analysis of 
Tudor Puritanism, Haller’s studies on the Puritan left wing, and Leland 
Carlson’s studies of Browne and Penry are but a few of the more notable 
omissions. Their findings would have qualified some of R.’s pertinent con- 
clusions. Second, R. forgets several illuminating parallels in the history of an 
equally “English” and equally “responsible” minority, the Catholic recu- 
sants. Their criticism of the Anglican position and their own inner quest of 
sanctity had an inevitable effect on the history of all sections of the “opposi- 
tion” to the Established Church. 
Fordham University Albert J. Loomie, S.J. 


BASILIO ROZANOV E LA SUA CONCEZIONE RELIGIOSA. By Paolo Leskovec, 
S.J. Orientalia christiana analecta 151. Rome: Pontifical Institute of Oriental 
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Studies, 1958. Pp. xi + 238. L. 2500. Mirsky says that Rozanov was 
the greatest Russian writer of his generation—very high praise for an author 
who wrote in the time of Tolstoy, Soloviev, Leontiev, and Gorky. L. points 
out that Rozanov’s power as a writer lies in the originality of his style, 
which pours forth ideas in a vibrant personal expression of emotional 
sentiments and intuitive perceptions. Most of Rozanov’s writings were 
concerned with religious problems; these are analyzed in this book. They 
cover such subjects as the Russian Church, the Catholic Church, 
Christianity, Protestantism, liberty, authority, infallibility, and above all 
matrimony. The problem of matrimony was basic to him, because the 
Russian Church would not grant a divorce from his first marriage, so his 
second union remained a source of anxiety. That is probably the reason why 
he concocted his fantastic phallicism as a new religion. His writings manifest 
a paradoxical character, now praising, now excoriating the same subject. At 
one moment he is in rhapsodies over the mystical and esthetic blessings of 
the Russian Church, soon he is attacking clergy and hierarchy for their 
nationalistic and juridical outlook. He runs the gamut of accusations against 
the Catholic Church, but also sees Catholicism as the correct interpretation 
of Christianity. These apparent contradictions seem to flow from an inherent 
conflict, the ancient one between the law of the mind and the law of the 
members, and this latter law dominated Rozanov. Many of his judgments 
were valid. Indeed, it is quite interesting to see the intuitive, mystical type 
of Russian mind, of which the Slavophile ecclesiologists are so enamored, 
reveal the fallacies in their theories and confirm the doctrine of the papacy 
on the basis of revelation. His own life, however, was estranged from Christ— 
another of those tortured wrestlers with Christ, but one who seems at death 
to have ended up at His feet. 
Weston College James L. Monks, S.J. 


IGLESIAS DE ORIENTE: PUNTOS ESPEC{FICOS DE SU TEOLOG{A. By Angel 
Santos Hernandez, S.J. Santander: Sal Terrae, 1959. Pp. 541. 85 ptas. 
H., of the Pontifical University of Comillas, Spain, has written a manual for 
the undergraduate course of Oriental theology. It is not just another manual; 
it is a very good one. He has not changed the order of materials set up by 
Mauricio Gordillo, S.J., in 1937, which was also kept by Nicholas La- 
domerszky in 1953. Like the previous authors, he depends greatly on the 
work of Martin Jugie, A.A.; but S. has added much which he derived from 
other and more recent sources. The result is as complete a book as can be 
desired for an introductory course on Oriental Christian thought and his- 
tory. A very attractive feature is the ecumenical spirit manifested. H. is 
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friendly to the Churches he describes and adds a supplement on the 
ecumenical movement, for which he supplies a handy bibliography. The book 
is more than adequate for H.’s purposes. We must not expect a work of 
originality, because that cannot be the scope of such an enterprise. Because 
of clear synthesis, good order, rational division, and adequate indices, it 
has succeeded in achieving H.’s aim. There are, inevitably, little defects; 
several will strike the American reader. It is stated (p. 492) that Edmund 
Walsh, S.J., “contemporaneamente” is working with Orientals. In the past 
he did, but he has been dead for some years, and he stopped his work 
with the Near East Relief over twelve years ago. Nor was the work of 
Walsh’s organization in any true sense ecumenical. Ecumenical work is 
being done now, not by the Russian Institute “of”? Fordham, but by the 
Russian Center a/ Fordham. Nor should the activities of the Benedictines 
at St. Procopius Monastery, Lisle, Illinois, be overlooked. In like manner 
it is stated (p. 105) that the Archpriest George Florovsky is at St. Vladimir's 
Seminary in New York. He has not been associated with that institution for 
some years and is actually a professor at Harvard. 
Woodstock College Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION IN THE PHILIPPINES: THE LIFE AND CHURCH OF 
GREGORIO AGLIPAY, 1860-1960. Vol. 1: 1860-1940. By Pedro S. de Achiitegui, 
S J., and Miguel Bernad, S.J. Manila: Ateneo de Manila, 1960. Pp. xvi + 
580. 15 pesos (cloth), 8 pesos (paper). In the scarcity of scholarly 


studies of Philippine Church history—a lack reflected in the meager and | 


often highly inaccurate accounts of the standard general histories of the 
Church and of the missions—, the present book deserves a hearty welcome 


from historians. It studies the life of Fr. Gregorio Aglipay and the history | 
of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente or Aglipayan Church up to its founder’s | 
death. This schism, closely connected with the Philippine Revolution against | 
Spain and largely motivated by resentment at the subordination of the | 
Filipino clergy to Spanish friars, separated almost a quarter of Filipino | 


Catholics and a sizable number of priests from the Church, and though 
considerably weakened, still exists today. The investigations of the authors 
into Philippine ecclesiastical records, those of the Philippine Revolutionary 
Government, the Vatican Archives, and other important documentary 
collections in the Philippines and abroad, combined with personal interviews 
with prominent Aglipayans and associates of Aglipay, and a thorough study 
of Aglipayan literature, give the highest authority to the work. It is no 
discredit to the authors to note that much still remains vague concerning 
the early origins of the movement and its relation to the Revolutionary 
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leaders; for they have greatly increased our knowledge of this period, 
establishing many of the important facts with documentary evidence and 
exploding numerous myths surrounding the sect. Though one may occa- 
sionally differ on points of interpretation concerning the historical back- 
ground of the movement, this work is a major contribution, and those 
interested in Philippine history, ecclesiastical or secular, will eagerly await 
the second volume with its extensive documentary appendix. 
Georgetown University John N. Schumacher, S.J. 


Les TEMOINS DE JEHOVAH: ESSAI CRITIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE DOCTRINE. 
By Gérard Hébert, S.J. Montreal: Editions Bellarmin, 1960. Pp. 341. 
A religious organization which distributes well over 140,000,000 books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals annually in over fifty languages in all parts of 
the world merits the serious study which H. has given us in this clear, 
orderly book about the Jehovah’s Witnesses. Although H. calls it a pre- 
liminary study, a simple description of its contents is enough to indicate 
the thoroughness with which he has done his work. The text, divided be- 
tween a study of the history of the Witnesses and their teaching, is docu- 
mented with 662 footnotes, most of them from primary sources. There are 
twenty-eight pages of annotated bibliography, listing the literature of the 
Witnesses themselves, scholarly studies about them, writings by Catholics 
and others, and legal documents and studies which concern the many court 
cases in which they have been involved. The Appendix contains a few im- 
portant documents and statistical tables; a four-page index of all Scripture 
citations and a fifteen-page alphabetical general index completes the book. 
Each of the sixty or so sections of the book is prefaced by a few lines sum- 
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light of Scripture, and special attention is paid to those parts which clash 
with Catholic teaching. This will make the book particularly welcome to 
Catholic readers but should not lessen its value for others, since it is the 
Catholic Church and Catholic teaching which are the principal target of 
the Witnesses’ aggressive campaign of publishing and preaching. A popular 
edition has been published which omits the footnotes, bibliography, and 
appendices. At present no comparable book exists in English; perhaps the 
book of William J. Whalen, due to appear in 1962, will fill that gap. 
Alma College Daniel J. O’Hanlon, S.J. 


Gop, MAN, AND SATAN: PATTERNS OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND LIFE 
IN PARADISE Lost, PitGRmm’s PROGRESS, AND THE GREAT THEOLOGIANS. 
By Ronald Mushat Frye. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1960. 
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Pp. x + 184. $3.75. It is a good thing, as C. S. Lewis said some years 
back, to take Milton’s theology seriously. This goes for Bunyan too, and 
it is with some hope that one begins F.’s study. At the start of this examina- 
tion of two great books F. renounces an “‘objectified approach” which would 
demand that we treat the two works as “closed, finished, and fossilized.” 
He attempts rather to interrelate them with the “insights of the renascence 
of Christian thought,” which he conceives of as the work of the last half 
century and as due mainly to the efforts of Karl Barth, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
and John and Donald Baillie. Quotations from their works sprinkle these 
pages, as do snippets from Kierkegaard, Tillich, Schweitzer, and de Rouge- 
mont, and from earlier theologians, Luther, Calvin, Cocceius, and Cranmer, 
Occasionally Augustine is heard from, Pascal, Aquinas, and once St. Francis 
de Sales. The task of interrelating theology and the literary works is carried 
out by summarizing sections of the epic and the novel and then citing 
from (mostly modern) Protestant theologians passages which agree (more 
or less) with them. What is revealed in this “dialectal exchange” is far from 
astonishing. It seems that there is a rough correspondence between the 
main lines of traditional (and modern) Protestant theology and the theology 
manifest in the two seventeeth-century masterpieces. Faith is “not an 
assent to propositions” either in Milton or Bunyan or in classical Protestant 
teaching; good works are valueless for salvation; man is saved by the 
imputed merits of his Redeemer, and so on. On the other hand, very little 
is said of divergences. The question of Milton’s Arianism is fobbed off in 
an unsatisfactory footnote; his “mortalism” is regarded as nothing unusual; 
his curious notions about angels are not mentioned. God, Man, and Satan 
is disappointing as a contribution either to literary or to theological scholar- 
ship. The brevity of the theological quotations (often from secondary 
sources) is exasperating. The relevance of these quotations to the literary 
texts is frequently most general and sometimes imperceptible. One eventually 
concludes that “to develop an understanding meaningful to twentieth- 
century man” means to take documents written in a less indefinite era than 
ours and reduce them gradually to abstraction, ambiguity, and fog. If 
twentieth-century man finds it possible to nourish his devotion by reading 
seventeenth-century literature in this way, we need not begrudge him it. 
However, to take a passage in Paradise Lost (10, 630-37: wherein Milton 
tells how the Messiah at the end of time shall hurl Sin and Death through 
Chaos so that they plug up forever the mouth of Hell) as “a dramatic image 
of the Last Judgement totally devoid of the rather gruesome melodrama 
with which Michaelangelo has treated the same subject” will disconcert any 
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reader who considers human beings of considerable importance both in 


literature and in theology. 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Edwin D. Cuffe, S.J. 


READINGS IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PuitosopHy. Edited by James 
Collins. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. vii + 340. $2.50. Sixth 
volume in a new series of paperbacks, Newman Press College Reading 
Series. It is intended to provide supplementary reading for college students 
taking an introductory course in ancient and medieval philosophy. For 
this reason, selection and arrangement of material has been made in ac- 
cordance with the organization and treatment found in the standard text- 
books in use in Catholic colleges, particularly Copleston, Owens, Brady, 
and Gilson. The readings consist of excerpts from the works of the philoso- 
phers themselves and selections from the books and articles of contemporary 
Catholic and non-Catholic commentators. The editor, with the assistance 
of William Wade, S.J., has made a thorough, judicious selection of materials. 
The selections from the philosophers represent not only a broad variety of 
philosophical viewpoints but also a variety of forms of philosophical ex- 
pression: the dialogue, the letter, the meditation, the medieval question. 
Though one may regret the absence of selections from Plato, Aristotle, 
Augustine, and Thomas, C.’s reason for omitting them, the ready avail- 
ability of a number of satisfactory anthologies, would seem to justify their 
omission. Among the secondary sources are selections from a number of the 
leading non-Catholic scholars of our day: Jaeger, Cornford, Osborn, Wolfson, 
etc. The greater number of selections, however, come from Catholic authors. 
There are excerpts from the well-known works of Gilson, Maritain, Arm- 
strong, Bourke, and Pegis. However, no small part of the book’s merit lies 
in the reproduction of a series of articles by representative American and 
Canadian scholars, less well known outside of professional circles, whose 
shrewd and apt choice gives evidence of C.’s familiarity with the develop- 
ment of North American Catholic scholarship during the last two decades. 
The reader will not only become aware of the magnificent progress of 
American Catholic scholarship in ancient and medieval philosophy, but 
he will also make the acquaintance of some of the principal professional 
reviews in which this scholarship has found expression: New Scholasticism, 
Modern Schoolman, Mediaeval Studies, and Review of Metaphysics. In- 
evitably, the individual selections must be brief; and at times articles 
chosen from scholarly reviews can be demanding reading for a student with 
scanty background in philosophy; but C. has provided each section with a 
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clearly written introduction, locating the selections in their context and 
preparing the student for his encounter with them. 

Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Gerald A. McCool, S.J. 


TECHNOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN CULTURE. Edited by Robert Paul Mohan, 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1960. Pp. 144. $3.95, 
The temptation to blame the problems of the modern world on the machine 
has been one that the Christian intellectual has traditionally found seductive. 
It is a temptation which the rather pedestrian symposium contained in this 
volume has not completely avoided. One hesitates to disagree with such 
noted scholars as Dietrich von Hildebrand and Rudolph Allers, but one is 
forced to observe that their jeremiads against the machine seem somewhat 
dated. Fortunately, Thomas P. Neill saves the volume from being totally 
negative by quoting Pius XII’s comment: “The Church . . . asks the faithful 
to see in the astounding progress of science the realization of the plan of 
God, who has entrusted to man the discovery and exploitation of the wealth 
of the universe” (Letter to the Forty-third Session of the Semaines sociales 
de France). It seems to occur but rarely to the critics of technology that the 
failure is not of the men who make machines but of the men who are sup- 
posed to equip their fellow men with the vision and courage to use the 
machines properly. If the scientist has failed his fellows, he has not done so 
nearly to the extent that the philosopher, the theologian, the politician, 
and the clergyman have failed. Fr. Francis Connell’s concluding paper is 
instructive, but one hopes that Christianity has something more to offer toa 
world worried over the uses of technology than casuistry—however necessary 
that art may be. Not a few readers will find Fr. Connell’s suggestion that 
Christians may engage in research in bacteriological warfare somewhat 
chilling. 

Christ the King Rectory, Chicago Andrew M. Greeley 


MELANCHTHON. By Robert Stupperich. Sammlung Géschen 1190. Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 1960. Pp. 139. DM 3.60. For the four-hundreth anniver- 
sary (April 19, 1960) of M.’s death, S. presents a brief but comprehensive 
picture of M.’s life and theology, following it with a survey of the present 
state of Melanchthon studies (pp. 128-35). There is no apparatus of foot- 
notes, but the historical and scientific accuracy of the work is assured by 
S.’s previous studies and by the fact that he is the editor of a six-volume 
student’s edition of M.’s works (selection). Multum in parvo. 


Tue ScHoot Examinep: Its Aim AND ConTENT. By Vincent Edward 
Smith. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960, Pp. xii + 300. $5.75. An outline of 
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an educational program based on principles which S. derives from his 
readings in Aristotle, St. Thomas, and their commentators. It is similar in 
scope, in content, and in style to The Arts of Learning and Communication, 
by Benedict Ashley, O.P., with the exception that S. explicitly treats of all 
levels of schooling. On the grounds of his view of the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
position, S. opposes those various students of esthetics, sociology, mathe- 
matics, and physical science who regard their fields as embracing specula- 
tive areas. Though S.’s view of Thomism may strike some observers as 
severely limited, there is no doubt that if his program could be applied in 
the actual work of education, it would merit the highest praise. One’s 
final assessment of this book, then, must be made only in the light of its 
practical relevance to our current educational needs. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 


Scriptural Studies 


Armstrong, J. F., et al. A Bibliography of Bible Study. Princeton Seminary 
Pamphlets 1. 2nd rev. ed. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, 1960. Pp. 107. $1.00 (paper). 

Auzou, Georges. The Word of God: Approaches to the Mystery of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Translated by Josefa Thornton. St. Louis: Herder, 1960. 
Pp. 255. $4.75. 

The Book of Deuteronomy 1 and 2. Commentary by George S. Glanzman, 
S.J. Pamphlet Bible Series 9 and 10. New York: Paulist Press, 1960. 
Pp. 79, 96. $.75 each. 

The Book of Exodus 2. Commentary by Roland E. Murphy, O.Carm. 
Pamphlet Bible Series 5. New York: Paulist Press, 1960. Pp. 96. $.75. 
The Book of Genesis 1 and 2. Commentary by Ignatius Hunt, O.S.B. 
Pamphlet Bible Series 2 and 3. New York: Paulist Press, 1960. Pp. 96 

each. $.75 each. 

The Book of Josue. Commentary by Joseph De Vault, S.J. Pamphlet Bible 
Series 11. New York: Paulist Press, 1960. Pp. 96. $.75. 

The Book of Judges. Commentary by Philip J. King. Pamphlet Bible Series 
12. New York: Paulist Press, 1960. Pp. 96. $.75. 

The Book of Numbers 1 and 2. Commentary by Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 

Pamphlet Bible Series 7 and 8. New York: Paulist Press, 1960. Pp. 96, 

80. $.75 each. 
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The Book of Proverbs. Commentary by J. Terence Forestell, C.S.B. Pamphlet 
Bible Series 37. New York: Paulist Press, 1960. Pp. 96. $.75. 

Butler, Christopher, O.S.B. The Church and The Bible. Baltimore: Helicon, 
1961. Pp. 111. $2.95. 

Cerfaux, Lucien. The Four Gospels: An Historical Introduction. Translated 
by Patrick Hepburne-Scott. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. 145. 
$3.00. 

Cody, Aelred, O.S.B. Heavenly Sanctuary and Liturgy in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. St. Meinrad, Ind.: Grail, 1960. Pp. xiii + 227. $5.00 (paper). 
Conzelmann, Hans. The Theology of Saint Luke. Translated by Geoffrey 

Buswell. New York: Harper, 1961. Pp. 255. $5.00. 

Gartner, Bertil. The Theology of the Gospel according to Thomas. Translated 
by Eric J. Sharpe. New York: Harper, 1961. Pp. 286. $5.00. 

Hermann, Ingo. Kyrios und Pneuma: Studien zur Christologie der paulini- 
schen Hauptbriefe. Studien zum Alten und Neuen Testament 2. Munich: 
Késel, 1961. Pp. 155. DM 19.80. 

Johnson, Sherman E. The Gospel according to St. Mark. Harper’s New Testa- 
ment Commentaries. New York: Harper, 1961. Pp. 279. $5.00. 

Johnston, Leonard. Witnesses to God. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1961. 
Pp. 174. $3.50. 

The Law Given through Moses: Introduction to the Pentateuch. By Neil J. 
McEleney, C.S.P. Pamphlet Bible Series 1. New York: Paulist Press, 
1960. Pp. 32. $.75. 

Steinmann, J. Le livre de la consolation d’Israél et les prophétes du retour de 
Pexil. Lectio divina 28. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 316. 15.30 fr. 

Wagner, Siegfried. Die Essener in der wissenschaftlichen Diskussion. BLAW 
79. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1960. Pp. xi + 284. 

Winter, Paul. On the Trial of Jesus. Studia Judaica 1. Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1961. Pp. 216. DM 22.— 

The Word of Life: Essays on the Bible. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. 
Pp. 123. $1.75 (paper). 


Doctrinal Theology 


Chifflot, Th.-G., O.P. Approches d’une théologie de Vhistoire. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 132. 6.30 fr. 

Clark, Francis, S.J. Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Reformation. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1961. Pp. 582. $7.50. 

Jeanne d’Arc, Soeur, ef al. Au seuil de la théologie 1. Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1960. Pp. 448. 18 fr. 

Diepen, H.-M. La théologie de l’ Emmanuel. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 

1960. Pp. xvi + 324. 195 fr. 
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Grandmaison, Léonce de, S.J. Jesus Christ. Translated by Basil Whelan, 
0.S.B. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1961. Pp. 266. $4.50. 

Hanley, Philip L., O.P. The Life of the Mystical Body: The Church, Grace, 
and the Sacraments. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1961. Pp. 378. $4.95. 
Hernandez, Angel Santos, S.J. Salvacién y paganismo: El problema teo- 
légico de la salvacién de los infieles. Bibliotheca Comillensis. Santander: 

Sal Terrae, 1960. Pp. 756. 

Honings, Boniface, O.C.D. Caritas en zonde bij Sint Thomas. Extract from 
Bijdragen 21 (1960). Maastricht, 1960. Pp. 43. 

Die Kirche und ihre Amter und Stinde. Edited by Wilhelm Corsten, Augus- 
tinus Frotz, and Peter Linden. Festgabe Joseph Kardinal Frings. Cologne: 
Bachem, 1960. Pp. 701. DM 70.50. 

Le Guillou, M.-J. Mission et unité: Les exigences de la communion. 2 vols. 
Unam sanctam 33, 34. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 296, 336. 27 
fr. each. 

Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche 5: Hannover bis Karterios. Edited by 
Josef Héfer and Karl Rahner, S.J. New York: Herder, 1960. Pp. 12* + 
cols. 1384. $22.50 (cloth), $24.75 (half leather). 

La maternité spirituelle de Marie 1. Edited by H. du Manoir, S.J. Etudes 
mariales 16 (1959). Paris: Lethielleux, 1960. Pp. 159. 16.00 fr. 

Perrin, Joseph-Marie, O.P. Le mystére de la charité. Bruges: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 536. 210 fr. 

Plus, Raoul, S.J. Baptism and Confirmation. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1960. Pp. 100. $1.25. 

Ripley, Francis J. One Christ, One Church. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1960. Pp. 112. $.90 (paper). 

Schillebeeckx, E. H., O.P. Le Christ, sacrement de la rencontre de Dieu. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. Kerkvoorde, O.S.B. Lex orandi 31. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 272. 10.50 fr. 

Sheerin, John B., C.S.P. The Sacrament of Freedom. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1961. 
Pp. 166. $3.50. 

Thils, Gustave. La “‘théologie oecuménique’”’: Notion, formes, démarches. 
Bibliotheca Ephemeridum theologicarum Lovaniensium 16. Louvain: 
Warny, 1960. Pp. 82. 


History and Biography, Patristics 
Amédée de Lausanne. Huit homélies mariales. Introduction and notes by 
G. Bavaud; text by J. Deshusses, O.S.B.; translation by A. Dumas, 
O.S.B. Sources chrétiennes 72. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 242. 15 fr. 


Augereau, Joseph. Jeanne Absolu: Une mystique du grand siécle. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 264. 10.50 fr. 
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Bardy, Gustave, and Pierre Périchon, S.J. Eusébe de Césarée: Histoin 
ecclésiastique 4: Introduction et index. Sources chrétiennes 73. Paris; 
Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 336. 24 fr. 

Bergamo, Peter de. In opera sancti Thomae Aquinatis index seu tabula 
aurea. Rome: Editiones Paulinae, 1961. Pp. 1250. 

Daniélou, Jean, S.J. From Shadows to Reality: Studies in the Biblical Typology 
of the Fathers. Translated by Wulstan Hibberd, O.S.B. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1961. Pp. 296. $5.50. 

Gorman, John C., S.M. William of Newburgh’s Explanatio sacri epithalamii 
in matrem sponsi. Spicilegium Friburgense 6. Fribourg: University Press, 
1960. Pp. 369. DM 28.— 

Kittler, Glenn D. The White Fathers. New York: Doubleday, 1961. Pp. 318. 
$.95 (paper). 

Les legons d’un contemplatif: Le Traité de Voraison d’Evagre le Pontique. 
Introduction, translation, and commentary by I. Hausherr, S.J. Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1960. Pp. 200. 9.90 fr. 

Maier, Jean-Louis. Les missions divines selon saint Augustin. Paradosis 16. 
Fribourg: Editions Univ., 1960. Pp. x + 226. DM 18.— 

Morrall, John B. Gerson and the Great Schism. Manchester: University Press, 
1960. Pp 132. 25s. 

Nédoncelle, M., R. Aubert, et al. L’Ecclésiologie au XIX* siécle. Unam 
sanctam 35. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 396. 21.90 fr. 

Origéne. Homélies sur Josué. Introduction, text, translation, and notes by 
Annie Jaubert. Sources chrétiennes 71. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. 
Pp. 520. 30 fr. 

Patrologiae cursus completus, series latina: Supplementum II*, II**. Edited 
by Adalbert Hamman, O.F.M. Paris: Garnier, 1960. Pp. 747. 

Phelan, Gerald B. The Wisdom of St. Anselm. Wimmer Lecture 3. Latrobe, 
Pa.: Archabbey Press, 1961. Pp. 52. $2.50. 

Sykes, Norman. Man as Churchman. Wiles Lectures, 1959. New York: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1961. Pp. 203. $4.00. 

Talbot, Francis, S.J. Saint among Savages. New York: Doubleday, 1961. 
Pp. 522. $1.45 (paper). 

Walgrave, J.-H., O.P. Newman the Theologian. Translated by A. V. Little 
dale. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. Pp. 378. $8.50. 

Watkin, E. I. The Church in Council. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1961. 
Pp. 227. $3.95. 

Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 

Abbo, John A., and Jerome D. Hannan. The Sacred Canons 1: Canons 1-869; 

2: Canons 870-2414. 2nd rev. ed. St. Louis: Herder, 1960. Pp. 871, 936. 

$19.00. 
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Davis, Charles. Liturgy and Doctrine. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1961. Pp. 
123. $2.50. 

Frommigkeit. Edited by T. Bogler, O.S.B. Liturgie und Ménchtum 27. 
Maria Laach: Ars liturgica, 1960. Pp. 159. 

Getlein, Frank, and Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Movies, Morals, and Art. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1961. Pp. 179. $3.50. 

Goldbrunner, Josef. Life in Accordance with God’s Commandments. Teaching 
the Catholic Catechism 3. New York: Herder and Herder, 1960. Pp. 122. 
$1.65. 

Hawkins, D. J. B. Man and Morals. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1961. Pp. 
104. $3.00. 

Kuttner, Stephan G. Harmony from Dissonance: An Interpretation of Medi- 
eval Canon Law. Wimmer Lecture 10. Latrobe, Pa.: Archabbey Press, 
1961. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

Liesel, Nicholas. Eastern Catholic Liturgies. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1960. Pp. xx + 168. 114 plates. $4.95. 

Lottin, Odon, O.S.B. Etudes de morale: Histoire et doctrine. Gembloux: 
Duculot, 1961. Pp. 365. 385 fr. 

McManus, Frederick R. Handbook for the New Rubrics. Baltimore: Helicon, 
1961. Pp. 203. $4.50. 

Rahner, Hugo, S.J., ed. La paroisse: De la théologie 4 la pratique. Translated 
by M. Barth, O.P. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1961. Pp. 158. 5.10 fr. 
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